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Saturday,  Jan.  5,  1907. 
Helen  Kellers'  Testimony. 

.  Most  people  measure  their  happiness  in 
terms  of  physical  pleasure  and  material 
possession.  Could  they  win  some  invisible 
goal  which  they  have  set  on  the  horizon, 
how  happy  they  would  be!  Lacking  this 
gift  or  that  circumstance,  they  would  be 
miserable.  If  happiness  is  to  be  so 
measured,  I  who  cannot  hear  or  see  have 
every  reason  to  sit  in  a  corner  with  folded 
hands  and  weep.  If  I  am  happy  in  spite 
of  my  deprivations,  if  my  happiness  is  so 
deep  that  it  is  a  faith,  so  thoughtful  that 
it  becomes  a  philosophy  of  hfe;  if,  in  short, 
I  am  an  optimist,  my  testimony  to  the  creed 

I  of  optimism  is  worth  hearing.  Once  I 
knew  the  depth  where  no  hope  was,  and 
darkness  lay  on  the    face    of    all    things. 

!  Then  love  came,  and  set  my  soul  free. 
Once  I  knevvT  only  darkness  and  stillness. 
Now  I  know  hope  and  joy.  Once  I  fretted 
and  beat  myself  against  the  wall  that  shut 
me  in.  Now  I  rejoice  in  the  consciousness 
that  I  can  think,  act,  and  attain  heaven. 
My  life  was  without  past  or  future;  death, 
the  pessimist  would  say,  "a  consummation 
devoutlv  to  be  wished."  But  a  httle  word 
from  the  fingers  of  another  fell  into  my 
hand  that  clutched  at  emptiness,  and  my 
heart  leaped    to    the    rapture    of    living. 


Night  fled  before  the  day  of  thought,  and 
love  and  joy  and  hope  came  in  a  passion  of 
obedience  to  knowledge.  Can  anyone  who 
has  escaped  such  captivity,  who  has  felt 
the  thrill  and  glory  of  freedom,  be  a 
pessimist? 

A  poet  once  said  I  must  be  happy  be- 
cause I  did  not  see  the  bare,  cold  present, 
but  lived  in  a  beautiful  dream.  I  do  live  in 
a  beautiful  dream;  but  that  dream  is  the 
actual,  the  present— not  cold  but  warm; 
not  bare,  but  furnished  with  a  thousand 
blessings.  The  very  evil  which  the  poet 
supposed  would  be  a  cruel  disillusionment 
is  necessary  to  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
joy.  Only  by  contact  with  evil  could  I 
have  learned  to  feel  by  contrast  the  beauty 
of  truth,  love  and  goodness.— Great 
Thoughts. 


Plxuleiolel^Ua  ,    Pa,    Bui-UtirL 
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Heleu   Keller 

To  the  Eclitoriof  "The  I^ulletin." 
Sir:    Kindla  feublisli    the    story    of    the    life   of 


Hel 


READER, 
feller  has  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
f roil  ^  infancy.  She  wais  born  in  Alabama,  June 
27.  1880.  and  Is  descended  on  her  father's  side 
from  Alexander  Spottswood,  Colonial  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  through  her  mother  is  related  to 
the  Adams  and  Everett  families  of  New  Bnx- 
laud.  Early  iu  her  childhood  Miss  Anne  Sullivan 
was  emuloyed  to  instruct  her.  and  so  well  suc- 
ceeded that  by  means  of  touch  she  was  able  to 
communicate  knowledge  of  the  world  that  was 
clo.sed  to  her  understandiUK  through  the  usual 
senses.  The  sense  of  touch  with  Miss  Keller  is 
so  acute  that  she  is  caniible  of  understanding 
the  sneech  of  another  merely  by  the  placinK  of 
her  finger  tins  upon  their  throat.  Through  the 
mediumsliin  of  Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Keller  has 
become-  a  hishly  educated  young  woman,  having 
taken  a  degree  at  Radclitfo  College  and  pursued 
her  studies  into  some  special  fields.  She  is  an 
author  of  some  skill.  A  few  books  have  been 
published  of  her  production,  as  well  as  se'»*»'f' 
articles     iu     various     magazines.) 

■— .^^ 
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7^I3S>    .    KELLER,  •  TEACHING  •  A-  CHILD 


ANEWYEAKa  •  RESOLUTION 


X  RESOLVE  THAT  T  WILE  MAKE  THE  XE^V  YEAR  A  YEAR  OF 
HAPPINESS.  I  RESOLVE  THAT  I  AVILL  BE  HAPPY  TINDER 
THE  SHADOW  OF  DARKNESS,  IN  A  WORLD  ALAVAYS  SILENT, 
HAPPY  WHEN  I  MEET  DIFFICULTY,  HAPPY  AVITH  THE  W^ARM 
SUN,  THE  BLADES  OF  GRASS  AND  THE  FLOAVERS  THAT  MY 
HANDS  CHANCE  UPON,  HAPPY  W^ITHOUT  THE  PLEASURES 
THAT  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR  COMMAND,  HAPPIEST  IN  THE 
JOY  THAT  THRILLS  BACK 
TO    ME    FROM    ANOTHER. 


-  'H  A  tti  K  £.LL^^ 
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MISS   KELIJ:R'3   GiaEETING  WETTTEN    IN    AMETCICA-M    aKAlLLK. 


»«  »  »  »»        » » 


S24     Washington     Street,     Boston,     Mass. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1907 

f-  ■'  -  ■'  .-^-i^'L  -.;'■-■_  _'-■-■-_■--■:-----  ■  ■  ■■ 
Miss  Helen  Keller  will  speak  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  at  the  Waldorf  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Addresses  will  also  be  made  by  Bishop 
Greer,  who  will  preside;  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, retiring-  president  of  the  association; 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sjdvania  Home   Teaching   Society  and   Free 

Circulating    ^^%%^S^^^.M§^.^^M^f,^s?-'^^  ■ 
others.  _^g|||||g|||^|||||g|^lg^l^gll^^ 
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HELEIQ-  KE|iLER  WILL  SPEAK. 


To  A^idiiess  New  York  Association  for 
\  tlie  Blind  at  WaMorf-Astoria. 
\  Miss  Helen  Keller  will  speak  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  'for 
the  Blind  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ball  room 
next'T'Cresa'ay  evening.  Addresses  will  also 
be  ma^e  by  Bishop  Greer,  who  will  pre- 
side; Di;,  Lyman  Abbott,  retiring  president 
of  tlie  association;  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,_ 
secretary  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brac^iy  for  the  Blind,  and  others,  who  will 
tell  of  the  work  being  done  for  and  by  the 
blind. 

There  will  be,  in  an  adjoining  room,  an 
exhibition  by  blind  workers,  who  will  do 
the  itli.ings  that  they  do  every  day  in  the 
matter  -of  earnng  their  living.  ,.,,,:  i.;,,:. 

The    IsTatron, 


Jan.  lO,  1907] 
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A  Life  of  Helen  Keller  has  just  been 
added  to  their  Anna  Library  (books  sold 
for  two  cents)  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  of  Madras.  A  Bombay  paper  con- 
gratulates its  Indian  readers  on  the  pub- 
lication. It  is  confident  that  the  story 
of  the  heroic  struggles  and  undaunted 
perseverance  of  this  young  blind  and  deaf 
student  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  many 
another  who  feels  handicapped  in  the  ef- 
fort  to   gain  an    education. 


A/euj  Yor/t  ^V&y^u-i.^  To,,^^  ^  / 
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Sightless    and    Deaf    Girl,    Who 

Learned  to  Talk,  Makes  Plea 

for  Intelligent  Aid. 


Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind,  and  who 
learned  to  speak  only  a  short  time  ago, 
in  an  address  of  1,500  words  before  an 
audience  of  1,200  persons  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  made  a  remarkable  plea  for  help 
for  the  blind.  This  girl,  dumb  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  in  a  well  modulated  voice, 
which  aroused  the  admiration  of  her  hear- 
ers, spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  that 
at  times  she  went  on  impulsively  without 
waiting  for  Professor  Graham  Bell  to 
repeat  her  last  sentence.  Professor  Bell 
has  been  Miss  Keller's  life-long  friend,  and 
he  excused  himself  from  a  previous  eu- 
gagement'in  order  to  assist  her  in  her  firsi; 
public  appearance. 

Smelled  riowers  : 

During*  Speeches. 

Misis  Keller  could  not,  of  course,  hear| 
;  the  music  and  speeches  and  sat,  until  she' 
r^  started  her  sipeech,  smelling  a  great  bunch 
:  of  roses  and  violets.  The  audience  often. 
';  apiplauded  what  she  said,  but  not  knowing 

Off   it  she  kept  on   speaking. 
Miss  Keller  rose  to  a  great  burst  of  ap- 

.plause   and   w^as   led   to    the   centre   of   the; 

stage  by  Professor  Bell. 

"I  shall  repeat  each  sentence  after  Misa 

Keller,"  said  Prof.  Bell,  "because  her  voicei 

is  not  strong  enough  to  reach  to   those  in; 

the   rear.    It   is    two   years    since    I    talked; 

with   her.    Then  she  was  a  little  girl,   but 

now  I  find  her  grown  to  womanhood."  i 

Idleness  Worse 
Than  Blindness. 

"The  heaviest  buVden,"  said  Miss  Keller, 
"of  the  blind  is  not  blindness  but  idieness. 
Our  wiork  for  the  blind  is  practical.  The 
Massachusetts  Commission,  your  associa- 
tion and  the  New  York  Commission  arc  i 
placing  it  on  a  sincere  basis.  ' 

"The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful  cen-  f 
sus    of    the    blind,    to    find    o,ut    how    many  j; 
there  are,  how  old  they  are.  what  are  their  J 
circumstances,    when    they    lost    their    sight 
and  from  what   cause. 

"Without  such  a  census  there  can  be  no  | 
order  in  our  work.  In  Massachusetts  this  I 
task  is  nearly  completed.  } 

"The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each  toM'n 
and  city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  blind,  j; 

.  For  it  is    the   community   where   the   blind 
man    lives    that    ultimately    determines    his  I 

'  success  or  failure.  The  State  can  tench  him  | 
to  work,  sujiply  him  with  raw  materials  and  il 
'jfipital  to  start  his  business.  But  his  fel- i' 
low-citizens    must    furnish    the    market    for  S 

•  his  products  and  give  him  the  encourage- ! 
ment  without  whjcl)  no  blind  man  can  m.nke  I 


'  headway.  They  must  do  more  than  this ;  i 
they  must  meet  him  with  a  sympatliy  that: 
conforms  to  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  j 
nnd  his  capacity  for  service.  Indeed,  the  { 
community  should  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  > 
for  the  blind  to  beg  ou  the  street  coruer  or  | 
receive  v/oearned  pensions.  ! 

Won't  Kill  Blind 
With  Kindness. 

"One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  that  we 
who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil  are  as  one 
who  should  overload  a  disabled  horse  and 
compel  him  to  earn  his  oats.  In  the  little 
village  where  I  live,  there  was  a  lady  so 
mistakenly  kind  to  a  pet  horse  that  she 
never  broke  him  to  harness,  and  fed  him 
twelve  quarts  of  oats  a  day.  [Laughter.] 
The  horse  had  to  he  shot.  | Laughter  and 
applause.]  I  am  not  afraid  that  we  shall 
kill  our  blind  with  kindness.  T  am  still  less 
afraid  that  we  shall  break  their  backs. 

"Nay,  1  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who  of 
their  own  accord  enter  the  sharp  competi- 
tion of  business  and  put  their  hands  zeal- 
ously to  the  tools?  of  trade.  It  is  our  part 
to  train  them  in  business,  to  teach  them 
to  use  their  tools  skilfully.  Before  this 
association  was  ever  thought  of  blind  men 
-had  given  examples  of  energ.v  and  industry, 
and  with  such  examples  shining  in  the  dark 
other  blind  men  will  not  he  content  to  be 
numbered  anpong  those  who  will  not  or  can- 
not carry  burden  on  shoulder  or  tool  in 
hand :  those  who  know  not  the  hon6r  of 
hard  won  independence. 

"I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man  the 
assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him  com- 
plete or  partial  independence.  He  is  blind, 
and  falters.  Therefore  go  a  little  more 
than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Remember, 
however  ibrave  and  self-relfant  he  is,  he 
will   always  need  a   guiding  hand   in   his. 

"The  help  we  .give  the  unfortunate  must 
be  intelligent.  (Charity  may  flow  freely. 
and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  deserts  of  human 
life.  Disorganized  charity  is  creditable  to 
the  heart,  but  not  to  the  mind.  Pity  and 
tears  make  poetry,  but  they  do  not  raise 
model  tenement  houses  or  keep  children  out 
of  factories  or  save  the  manhood  of  blind 
men.  The  heaviest  burden -on  the  hlNid  is 
not  blindness,  l^ut  idleness,  and  they  can 
be  1  5lieved  of  this  greater  burden. 

Ci^.y  of  Blind 
Is  Evei7  y/here. 

"^■'hft  ^i*-<v  movement  for  the  blind  rests 
•>n  a  i,xindation  of  common  sense.  It  Is 
not  the'  baseless  fabric  of  a  sentimental- 
ist's dream.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Dllnd  should  be  segregated  from  the  see- 
ing, e-athered  together  in  a  sort  of  i.- vi^ii 
City,  "ns  has  been  done  in  Koumania  i,,-"'iil 
•.it^jailited  iu  Iowa.  Wu  have  uo  unecu  lu 
preside  over  such  a  city.  America  is  a 
fiemocraey,  a  multimonarchy,  and  the  city 
,of  the  blind  is  everywhere.  Each  com- 
munity should  take  care  ol  its  own  blind, 
provici'o  employment  for  them,  and  enable 
Iheui  to    work   side   by   side   with   the   see- 

"Edncation  does  not  develop  in  the  blind 
remarkable  talent.  Like  seeing,  the  blind 
jnail  might  be  a  philosopher,  a  mathemati- 
tiuu,  a  linguist,  a  seer,  a  poet,  a  prophet. 
But  believe  uie,  if  the  light  of  genius  burns 
within  him,  it  will  burn  despite  his  mflrm- 
Ky,  and  not  because  of  it.  The  lack  of 
one  sense  or  two  never  helped  a  human 
■being.  


"Wo  should  be  glad  of  the  sixth  or  the 
sixteenth  sense  with  which  onr  friends, 
r.iore  generous  than  nature,  endow  us. 
To.  paraphrase  Mr.  Kipling,  we  are  not 
liiToes  and  wo  are  not  cowards  eitlier. 
We  are  ordinary  folk,  limited  by  an  ex- 
(i'aordinary  iia-apaei ty.  If  we  du  not  al- 
ways snoeeed  in  our  undertakings,  even 
witli  a.ssistanee  from  friends,  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  in  the 
\'ast  company  of  the  world's  failures  is 
■ip.nny   a    sound   pair  of  eyes." 

A  voice  speaking  from  the  rear  of  the 
liaUrooni  called  out  to  Dr.  Bell:  "Louder! 
We  caripot  hear   Dack  here." 

While  Dr.  Bell  was  rep'ying  to  this  re- 
quest, his  hand,  which  on  Miss  Keller's 
wrist  had  spoken  to  her  directions  from 
time  to  time,  was  now  for  a  moment  raised. 
This  disconcerted  Miss  Keller  to  such  an 
extent  that  for  a  time  she  was  unable  to 
continue. 

She  ended,  and  while  applause  was 
sounding  that  she  could  not  hear,  and 
handkercjhiefs  were  waved  that  she  could 
not  see,  she  laid  her  head  for  a  monient--x>n 
Dr.  Bell's  shoulder,  tired  /)VLt  witli  this 
"  slovt'  delivery.  Once  early  in  the  speech 
Miss  Keler  lost  the  thread  and  passed  by 
a  section  of  several  hundred  words.  This, 
however,  she  inserted  later,  fitting  it  in  an  j 
appropriate  place.  I 


Al  fciu   yo-rky     I  i^-n-vAS 


HELPING    THE  .St-IND. 

It  is  a  remarkable  work  that  was  de- 
scribed in  |he  >iag-azine  Section  of 
The  Times  S-tmday.  The  Association 
for  thej-  Blind,  with  its  schools,  its 
traininjl  shops,  its  workshops,  its  social 
clubs,  its  provision  for  amusement,  is 
day  by  day,  and  with  constant  progress, 
litei-ally  performing  the  miracle  of  mak- 
ing the  blind  to  see.  Tliat  Is  to  say,  it 
is  with  great  practical  good  judgment 
and  efficiency  promoting  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  use  of  otlier  senses 
than  sight  to  do  the  work,  of  the  eyes 
and  to  attain  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts usually  due  to  sight. 
I  The  first  step  was  to  ascertain  with 
|care  the  actual  number  of  the  blind, 
tithe  conditions  in  which  they  live,  their 
needs,  their  opportunities  and  aptitudes, 
and  then  the  Association  proceeded  in 
its  beneficent  task  of  helping  tp  ex- 
tend tlie  opportunities  and  developing 
I'the  aptitudes  of  the  afflicted.  "  Oppor- 
■tunlty,"  Bays  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
herself  a  most  wonderful  example  of 
what  the  blind  can  attain,  "  is  the 
torch  of  darkness."    And  fihe  adds,   of 


the  blind,  "  they  crave  no  charity,  no 
pension,  but  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  lucrative  toll,  and  this  satisfac- 
tion is  the  right  of  every  human  be- 
ing." ■  That  satisfaction  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  provide  so  far  as 
possible,  and  the  possibility  is  really 
limited  only  by  the  means  the  Associa- 
tion can  command.  A  meeting  to  sus- 
tain and  aid  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ballroom 
to-morrow  evening,  at  which  Miss 
Keller  and  others  will  speak  briefly, 
when  in  an  adjoining  room  an  exhibi- 
tion will  be  given  by  blind  "vorkers  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  earn  their 
livljag.  Among  these  will  be  typewrit- 
ers, telephone  operatocs,  stenographerr,, 
chair  caners,  sewers  by  hand  and  ma- 
chine, basket  makers,  and  others.  A 
few  tickets  of  admission,  which  are 
free,  may  be  obtained  of  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  14 
East  Seventy-eighth  Street.  ^i 

\mhtt  Mtnn%ttmi 
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HALE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Movement  Started,  with  One  Hundred  Lead- 
ing Men  and  Women  as  an  Honorary 
Committee,  to  Place  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Society  on  a  Permanent  Basis 


j  With  Governor  Guild  as  chairman  of  an 
;  honorary  committee  of  one  hundred  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  in  various  parts 
'  of  the  country,  a  movenient  is  being  started 
in  Boston  which  is  bound  to  attract  wide  at- 
tention. It  has  as  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  endowment  fund  which 
shaJl  place  the  Lend-a-Hand  Society  on  a 
sounc]  basis. 

The  third  of  next  April  will  toe  the  eighty- 
fifth  anniversary   of  the   birth  of  Rev.   Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  founder  and  pres- 
ident   of    the    society,    composed    of    many 
'  clubs.       It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  on 
that  day  he  may  see  the  fulfillment  of  his 
wish,  that  the  work  he  founded  on  the  fa- 
'  mous  mottoe'3,  which  has  given  impetus  to 
I  many    other    similar    org-anizations,    be    en- 
':  dowed.  .     . 


~"  An  appearto  be  sent  out  from  the  central 
office,  No.  1  Beacon  street,  is  signed  by  the 
executive  committee,  composed  of  Rev.  Ru- 
fus  B.  Tobey,  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Delcevarg 
King,  Francis  R'.  Hunneman,  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Whitman,  the  secretary.  The  honor- 
ary committee  which  stands  back  of  the 
plan  with  enthusiasm  and  offers  of  generous 
support  is  composed  of  the  following-named 
men  and  women: 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Loflge, 

Prof.  Felix  Adler,  Hon.  John  D.  Long, 

Henry  M.  Alden,  Hon.  Seth  Low, 

George  T.  Angell,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.   N.  Mc- 

Pres.  James  B.  Angell,         Vickar. 
i  Hon.  John  L.  Bates,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 

Jonathan  Bourne.  Jr.,       John  Mitchell, 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse, 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom, 

Hon.  Wm.  E.  Chandler,    Fred  H.  Nazro, 
Hon.  B.  C.  Clark,  N.  O.  Nelson, 

Rev.  Francis  B.  Clark,     Pres.  Cyrus  Northrop, 
Rev.   Robert  Collyer,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Rev.  Russell   H.  Coriwell,  Stephen  O'Meara. 
Judge  Chas.  R.  Corning,  Francis  E.  Peabody, 
Hon.  W.  Murray  Crane,   Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody, 
Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,        Rev.  U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Pres.   Charles  W.  Eliot,    Pres.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,       Herbert  Putnam, 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Elict,       Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ramsay, 
Pres.  Wm.  H.P.  Faunce,  William  Howell  Reed, 
John  P.  Faure.  Jacob  A.  Rils, 

Everett  O.  Fisk,  Albert  Shaw, 

Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  Hon.  W.  P.  Sheffield,  Jr., 
Rev.  Hollis  B.  Frlssell,     Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  P.  R.  Frothingham,  Joseph  Shippen, 
Hon.  William  P.  Frye,      Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen, 
Hon.  James  R.  Garileld,  A.  Shuman, 
Rev.    Washington    Glad- Pres.  Wm.  P.  Slocum, 

den,  Albert  K.  Smiley, 

Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,    Chas.   Spi-ague  Smith,         ' 
Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  Judge  Henry  Stockbridgo, 
Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  Rev.  George  W.  Stone, 

Pres.  E'red.  K.  Hamilton,  Frank  B.  Tobey, 
Rev.  Hastings  H.  Hart,    Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobuy, 
Wm.  N.  Plartshorn,  Pres.  Wm.  J.  Tucker, 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Hon.  George  H.  Utter, 
Mrsf  Julia  Ward  Howe,    Rev.  Hem-y  Van  Dyke, 
Gov.  Chas.  E.  Hughes,     Wm.  J.  Van  Patten, 
Arthur  S.  Johnson.  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 

Pres.  David  S.  Jordan,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Rev.  liMward  Judson,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
Miss  Helen  Kellei-.  William  Allen  White, 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  Talcott  Williams, 
Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,      Pres.  Nathan  E.  Wood, 
Hon.  W.  P.   Letchworth,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 
Solomon  I^lncoln,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

A  wide  circle  of  religious  belief  is  rep- 
resented in  this  group  as  well  as  varied 
interest  in  -pliilanthropy  and  humanitarian 
effort,  but  as  all  men  honor  Dr.  Hale,  so 
have  they  shown  a  quick  response  when 
asked  to  lend  their  influence  in  thi's  direc- 
tion. "If  I  never  see  you  again,"  said  Dr. 
Hale  not  long  ago  to  a  friend,  "I  die  hap- 
pier for  your  effort  to  make  my  work  per- 
manent. 

Accompanying  the  appeal  of  these  com- 
bined committees  is  a  book  which  has 
be^n  prepared  witli  great  care  for  this 
special  purpose.  It  bears  on  its  covers  a 
speaking  likeness  of  the  preacher-poet  and 
a  fac-simile  of  the  well-known  mottoes. 
:  Within  is  a  simple,  direct  story  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lend-a-Hand  Society.  Thirtyt- 
flve  years  ago  Lend-a-Hand  clubs  began  to 
form;  twenty  years  ago  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Magazine  was  first  issued;  fifteen  years 
ago  the  clubs  united  and  incorporated  the 
society  and  eighty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Hale 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  site  where  the 
Parker   House  now  stands. 


The  book  goes  on  ,to  tell,  without  embel- 
lishment, some  incidents  that  stand  out 
from  the  buqy  years  of  continuous  helpful- 
ness. The  society  is  hampered  by  few 
rules,  and  that  its  outlook  is  wide  is  easily 
shown  by  such  items  as  the  relief  work  ia 
Kansas  during  the  year  of  the  incorpora- 
tion; the  help  to  a  black  man,  once  a  slave, 
who  was  trying,  under  great  difflculties,  to 
establish  Montgomery  Infirmary;  the  influ- 
ence through  Helen  Keller  who  returned  to 
her  home  from  this  city  wearing  the  little 
silver  cross  and  soon  formed  a  Lend-a- 
Hand  Club  among  the  Negro  children  of 
her  neighborhood;  the  Noon  Day  Rest,  es- 
tablished for  working  women  in  the  heart 
of  Boston;  the  Farmer's  Fruit  Offering, 
which  brought  to  the  city  poor  quantities 
of  fine  fruit  in  a  season  of  plenty;  service 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  Cuban  War;  assist- 
ance when  the  Cuban  students  came  here; 
plows,  seeds,  etc.,  sent  to  the  Philippines; 
the  establishment  of  Hillside  Cottage, 
where  hopeful  tuberculosis  patients  can  at 
low  price  have  home  comforts,  the  necessary 
care  and  hoime  atmosphere  as  they  strive 
to  regain   health. 

The  Lend-a-Hand  Book  Mission,  limited 
by  lack  of  funds,  deserves  much  more 
space  than  can  possibly  be  given  to  it,  and 
the  work  at  Van,  during  the  Armenian 
massacres,  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  Boston  public,  at  least.  Dr.  Grenfell 
is  carried  about  along  the  Arctic  snows  on 
a  sledge  bearing  the  Lend-a-Hand  name; 
Mrs.  Sharp's  school  In  Liberia  receives  gen- 
erous help  from  the  clubs,  and  in  similar 
ways  has  this  helpful  spirit  as  expressed 
in  the  story  of  Harry  Wadsworth  been 
carried  far  and  near. 

More  than  all  this,  perhaps,  i6  the  quiet: 
service  to  persons  who  are  entirely  outside 
organized  charities.  Men  and  women  bent, 
for  a  time,  beneath  the  load  of  sickness 
and  poverty,  but  who  if  assisted  for  a 
time,  can  slowly  find  their  way  back  to 
self  maintenance,  turn  with  thankful  hearts 
from  the  secretary's  desk.  To  many,  this; 
phase  of  the  work  at  the  central  ofRce  ap-- 
peals  with  a  clarion  call,  but  it  is  of  such 
a  confidential  nature  and  conducted  with 
such  delicacy  by  Mrs.  Whitman  that  often 
only  she  and  those  whom  she  helps  so  ten- 
derly  kno^"-   about   it. 

This  appeal  has  i.iet  the  approval  of  Kid- 
der, Peabody  &  Co.,  and  that  firm  will  re- 
ceive any  contributions,  large  or  small, 
that  are  sent  for  the  purpose. 


JANUARY  1.8,    1907. 

BIG  FUi  TOiRK 
WKJl.  HALE 

Raising  of  $50,000  by   His 
85th  Birtiiday  to  Perpetuate 
li"Lencl-a-Hand"  Cause, 


Plans  are  forming  to  observe  the  S5th 
birthday  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  whicli  conies  in  April,  by  raising 
an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  to  perpe- 
tuate the  Lend-a-Hand  work,  which  has 
grown  out  of  his  serial  story,  "Ten 
Times  One  Ave  Ten."  The  spirit  of  the 
book  toudhed  the  hearts  of  people  far  i 
and  wide  with  its  now  famous  motto, 
'•JLook  up  and  not  down:  look  forward) 
and  not  back;  look  out  and  not  in;  len4 
a  hand  I" 

III  1S71  clubs  bearing-  tlie  nauie  of 
Lend-a-Hand  were  formed,  with  some 
notable  people  as  leaders,  and  as  the 
idea  grew  churciies  of  all  denominations 
formed  similar  organizations. 

Among-  the  larger  work  is  the  equip- 
ment oE  an  infirmary  in  Alabama  for 
the  use  of  the  sick  and  poor  colored 
people;  Helen  Keller's  work  for  colored 
children;  the  Noon-Day  Rest  for  Work- 
ing- Women;  Christmas  to  soldiers  in 
Manila,  and  mucli  personal  help  from 
Dr.  Hale,  a.s  well  as  from  the  clubs,  for 
the  Boston  Floating-  I-Iospital. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Bend- 
a-Hand  includes  Rutus  B.  Tobey,  Chris- 
topher R.  Eliot,  Delcevs^re  King,  Fran- 
cis R.  Hunnevvell  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Wliitman.  The  office  is  at  1  Beacon 
,stree;t.  There  is  ari  honorary  committee 
whose  members  arc  interested  in  the 
fund.  It  is  called  tlie  Hale  Permanent 
Endowment  fund.  The  ciiairman  of  tht> 
committee  is  G-ov.  Curtis  Guild. 

It  is  I-ioped  that  this  niay  be  a  g-rea-t 
popular  movement.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  some  friend  may  start  t)\e  baU 
rolling-  M-ith  '  a  $1000  subscription'., 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  receive  all 
sums,  which  -ivill  be  acknowIedg"ed. 


HELEN  KELLER  THROUGH 
ANOTHER  MAKES  APPEAL 


Dr.  Graham  Bell,  Telephone  In- 
ventor, Medium  of  Conveying 
Blind  Girl's  Words. 


Kie-K  York.  Jan.  16. — Phrase  by  phrase, 
for'  the  most  part,  but  often  in  an  en- 
thusiasm attended  by  little  expres.sive 
paithcttc  gestures,  delivering:  whole  sen- 
terif'es  before  the  tapping  fingers  of  Dr. 
i  Graham  Boll  could  restrain  her,  Helen 
Keller  spoke  a  message  out  of  her  inner 
world  to  the -inventor  of  the  telephone, 
:^Tllo  in  t'U-n- transmitted  it  to  the  audi- 
f-m-e.  crowded  into  the  "Waldorf-Astoria 
bsil  room  last  nigrht  af  a  me'---tJng-  held 
by  tho  Xew  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

On    \h'--:    nli^ttto.rm     heidnd    Mips     KA-ller. 
listening-  as   intently   as  any  of  the  audi- 
ence   leaning    out    of    boxes    and    ti-owtl-; 
ing-   forward   on   chairs,    were    Dr.    Lyman 
Abbott,    Richard    Watson    Gilder,    Bishop 
iGreer,     a     blind     Superintendent     of     an 
industrial    home    for    the    blind,    a    blind 
musician  and  composer,  and  !Mrs.  John  A. 
Macj-   of   Boston,   who,   as   Miss   Sullivan, 
has    long-    been    known    as    Miss    Keller's 
teacher-. 

Miss  Keller's  voice  was  sweet,  low  and 
clear-,  but  her  vowel  soimds  were  t)iose 
of  .many  Romance  tongues,  making  her 
accent  vaguely  foreign  without  allow- 
ing it  to  be  distiriguislied  as  cither 
French,    Italian    or   Spanish. 

When,  as  the  last  speaker  on  the  pio- 
grammc.  Dr.  Bell  had  giiided  Miss  Kel- 
ler forward  to  a  point  on  the  platform 
where  for  a  moment  she  stood  in  tremu- 
lous imcertainty.  he  said  with  feeling 
"T  knew  Miss  Keller  as  a  little  girl,  and 
now  -when  T.  come  here  to  take  the  place 
of  her  teacher  for  the  night  I  flnt 
her  a  young  wonian.  T  came  from  Wash 
ington,  wh,ere,'l  had  other  engagements 
but  I  ■  couidn-.t'"  resist  her  telegram  say- 
ing  that  she  needed  me." 


ei^  yprk  Ei/e-rtLwg    ilforici. 


Jk 


.  ot-ru     I  (o  .    I'^OT  , 


lELEN  KELLER  TALKS    ; 
TO  WALDORF  AUDIENCEI 


Dr.  Grahai|i  BelLRepeats  Blind 

and  dekf^  rfs  Message. 


PLEA  FOR  INTELLIGENT  HEL^P 


Lack   of  Senses   Never  Aided   Genlua!! 

to  Blossom,  She  Says,  but  It  Shone 

Forth  Despite  Infirmities. 


Phrase  by  phrase,  for  the  most  part,  but 
Often  in  an  enthusiasm  attended  by  little 
expressive  pathetic  gestures,  delivering 
whole  sentences "  before  the  tapping  fin- 
gers of  Dr.  Graham  Bell  could  restrain 
her,  Helen  Keller  spoke  a  message  out  of 
her  inner  world  to  the  Inventor  of  the 
telephone,  Vv'ho  in  turn  transmitted  It  to 
the  audience  crowded  into  the  'Waldorf- 
Astoria  ballroom  last  night  at  a  meeting 
held  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 

Ofrtlie  platfdrm  behind  Miss  Keller,  lis- 
tening as  intently  as  any  in  the  audience 
leaning  out  of  boxes  and  crowding  for- 
ward on  chairs,  were  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Richard  Watson  Glider,  Bishop  Greer,  a 
blind  Superintendent  of  an  industrial  home 
for  the  blind,  a  blind  musician  and  com- 
poser, and  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  of  Boston, 
who,  as  Miss  Sullivan,  has  long  been 
known  as  Miss  Keller's  teacher. 

Miss  Keller's  voice  was  sweet,  low,  and 
clear,  but  her  vowel  sounds  were  those  of 
many  Romance  tongues,  making  her  ac- 
cent vaguely  foreign  without  allowing  It 
to  be  distinguished  as  either  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish. 

When,  as  the  last  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gramme, Dr.  Bell  had  guided  Miss  Keller 
forward  to  a  point  on  the  platform  where 
for  a  moment  she  stood  in  tremulous  un- 
certainty, he  said  with  feeling: 


"  I  knew  Miss  Keller  as  a  litue  gin,  and 
npw  when  I  come  here  to  take  the  place 
of  her  teacher  for  the  night  I  find  her  a 
young  woman.  I  came  from  Washing- 
ton, where  I  had  other  engagements,  but 
I  couldn't  resist  her  telegram  saying  that. 
i8h«  neieded  me." 

Th©B  Miss  Keller,  standing  beside  Dr. 
Bell  in  her  pink  evening  gown,  made  a 
graceful  little  bow. 

"It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  speak 
In  New  York,"  she  began,  so  that  those 
who  were  near  her  in  the  audience  could 
distinguish  her  words,  which  were  re- 
peated at  once  by  Dr.  Bell.  "  The  men 
and  women  for  whom  I  speak  are  poor 
and  weak,  in  that  tliey  lack  one  of  the 
chief  weapons  with  whioh  the  human  be- 
ing fights  his  battle.  But  they  must  not 
on  that  account  be  sent  to  the  rear." 

Miss  Keller  made  a  wide-handed  gesture 
backward,  and  smiled  as  she  finished  tlio 
sentence.  The  faces  in  the  audience  while 
Intent  were  varied  in  expression.  Not  a 
few  women  put  their  handkerchief;?  to 
their  eyes  while  many  men  coughed  un- 
easily. A  moment  later  when  Miss  KcUar 
said: 

"  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  strong  to  give 
help  to  the  weak,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  excuse  for  having  the  poor  always 
with  us,"  with  a  peculiar  downward  in- 
flection which  held  an  Infinity  of  pathos, 
people  smiled  or  laughed  hysterically, 
nervously,   as  they  dried  their  eyes. 

A  practical  plea  for  the  blind  was  de- 
veloped by  Miss  Keller.  The  State  could 
teacli  the  blind  to  work,  but  their  fellow- 
citizens  should  furnish  tlie  market  and 
five  encouragement.  Many  had  bought 
oolish  thing.s  because  the  blind  made 
them,  but  under  an  intelligent  system  of 
education  the  blind  had  been  taught  to 
make  articles  whicli  were  desirable  for 
their  own  intrinsic   merit. 

"  Education  doe.s  not  develop  in  the 
blind  remarkable  teJent,"  said  Miss  Kel- 
ler. "  Like  the  seeing,  the  blind  man 
may  be  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician, 
a  linguist,  a  seer,  a  poet,  a  prophet.  But 
believe  me,  if  the  light  of  genius  burns 
within  him.  it  will  bum  despite  his  in- 
firmity, and  not  because  of  it.  The  lack 
of  one  sense  or  two  never  helped  a  hu- 
man being. 

"  We  should  be  glad  of  the  sixth  or  the 
sixteenth  sense  with  which  our  friends, 
more  generous  tlian  nature,  endow  us. 
To  paraphrase  Mr.  Kipling,  we  are  not 
heroes  and  we  are  not  cowards  either. 
We  are  ordinary  folk,  limited  by  an  ex- 
traordinary Incapacity.  If  we  do  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  our  undertakings,  even, 
with  assistance  from  friends,  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  in  the 
vast  company  of  the  world's  failures  is 
many  a  sound  pair  of  eyes." 

A  voice  speaking  from  the  rear  of  the 
ballroom  called  out  to  Dr.  Bell:  "  Louder! 
We  cannot  hear  back  here." 

While  Dr.  Bell  wa.s  replying  to  this  re- 
quest, his  hand,  which  on  Miss  Keller's 
wrist  had  spoken  to  her  directions  from 
time  to  time,  was  now  for  a  moment 
j  raised.  This  disconcerted  Miss  Keller  to 
'  such  an  extent  that  for  a  time  she  was 
unable  to  continue.  Finally  complete  har- 
mony was  restored  between  the  two,  and 
Miss    Keller    continued. 


"  1  appeal  to  you  to  give  the  blind  mani 
the  assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him 
complete  or  partial  independence.  He  is 
blind  and  falters.  Therefore,  go  a  little  | 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Re-! 
member,  however,  brave  and  self-reliant 
as  he  is,  he  will  always  need  a  guiding 
hand  in  his."  ! 

She  ended,  and  while  applause  was 
sounding  that  she  could  not  hear,  and 
handkerchiefs  were  waved  that  she  could 
not  see,  she  laid  her  head  for  a  moment  on 
Dr.  Bell's  shoulder,  tired  out  with  this  I 
slow  delivery  of  nea.rly  1,50()  words— un- 
heard by  her.  Once  early  in  the  speech 
Miss  Keller  lost  the  thread  and  passed 
by  a  section  of  several  hundred  words. 
This,  however,  she  inserted  later,  (before 
her  conclusion,)  fitting  It  in  an  appro- 
priate place. 

As  Miss  Keller  took  her  seat  again  she 
seemed  in  high  spirits.  Not  knowing  that 
Bishop  Greer  was  asking  that  the  asso-  j 
clation's  endowment  of  $25,000  be  raised  to 
8150,000,  she  began  speaking  aloud  to  iiorj 
teacher,  who  with  fingers  flying  between 
those  of  her  pupil  checked  her.  j 

Miss  Keller  was  then  taken  into  the  As-i 
tor  Gallery,  where  there  was  an  exhibit, 
of  blind  workers.  She  had  with  her  ai 
rose-decked  basket  which  was  to  receive; 
checks  for  the  association's  fund.  i 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  beggar,"  she! 
said  to  the  throng  of  curious,  some  of! 
whom  were  staring  at  her  through  lorgn-1 
ettes,  "  but  I  hope  this  basket  will  be 
filled  with  checks."  --^ 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  ballroom  Miss  Keller  enJ 
joyed  the  proceedings  as  heartily  as  anj^, 
one  in  the  room.  For  a  greater  part  M\ 
the  time  she  sat  between  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy,  and  Dr.  Bell,  who,  alternaAe- 
ly  clasping  her  hand,  tapped  on  its  serisi- 
tlve  palm  a  clear  account  of  all  that  was 
being  enacted  before  their  senses. 

Occasionally  she  v/ould  bury  her  face 
In  a  bouquet  of  roses,  then  inhale  deep- 
ly the  fragrance  of  each  rose  separately. 
When  through  with  the  roses  she  bor- 
rowed Mrs.   Macy's  bouquet  of  violets. 

When  Eben  P.  Morford  of  the  Brooklyn 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  himself  a  blind 
man  spoke  with  annoyance  of  the  absence 
of  a  picture  from  the  collection  being 
thrown  on  the  screen  as  though  he  him- 
self saw  it.  Miss  Keller  laughed  aloud  as 
the  occurrence  was  translated  to  lier.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  spoke  of  the  demiands  of 
friends  of  the  blind  as  just. 

"  It  is  based  on  justice,  just  as  Is  our 
school  system,"  he  said.  "  The  American 
heart  has  been  stirred  about  the  Japanese!. 
We  don't  demand  that  more  Japanese  be 
allowed  to  come,  but  that  the  children 
here,  whether  they're  black,  yellow,  or 
green,  be  allowed  a  chance  to  do  v/hat 
they  can." 

When  this  was  translated  to  her,  Miss 
Keller  fairly  ix)cked  with  laughter,  as 
she  clapped  hef  hands  together  vigorously. 


•i^/ 
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SPEECH  BY  HELEN  KELLER 

PLEADS   FOR   ENCOFPAGEMENT   FOR 
BLIND 


New  York,  Jan.  16— A  throng  that  crowd- 
ed all  the  seating  capacity  of  the  floor  and 
both  tiers  of  boxes  of  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  turned  out  last 
night  to  hear  Miss  Helen  Keller  speak  at 
the  first  important  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  asso- 
ciation was  first  broached  at  a  meeting, 
also  held  in  the  Waldorf,  just  ten  months 
ago,  and  its  object,  as  olitl  ned  by  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott  in  his  short  talk  last  evening, 
is  not  only  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
the  sightless,  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  how  much  of  the  blindness 
throughout  the  country  could  be  prevented 
if  intelligent  care  were  given  to  those  with 
eye  afflictions.  Miss  Keller  rose  to  a  great 
burst  of  applause  and  was  led  to  the  centre 
of  the  stage  by  Professor  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell.  "I  shall  repeat  each  sentence 
after  Miss  Keller,"  said  Professor  Bell, 
"because  her  voice  is  not  strong  enough  to 
reach  to  those  in  the  rear.  It  is  two  years 
since  I  talked  with  her." 

Miss  Keller  spoke  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness that  at  times  she  went  on  impulsively 
without  waiting  for  Professor  Bell  to  repeat 
her  last  sentePice.  Again  she  would  speak 
while  the  audience  was  applauding,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  that  the  app'ause  was 
drowning  out  her  words.     She  said  in  part: 

"The  heaviest  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness.  Our  work  for  the 
blind  is  practical.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, your  association  and  the  New  York 
Commission  are  placing  it  on  a  sincere  basis. 
The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful  census 
of  the  blind,  to  find  out  how  many  there  are, 
how  old  they  are,  what  are  their  circum- 
stances, when  they  lost  their  sight  and  from 
what  cause.  Without  such  a  census  there 
can  be  no  order  in  our  work.  In  Massa- 
chusetts this  task  is  nearly  completed.  The 
next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town  and  city 
to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  blind.  For  it 
is  the  community  where  the  blind  man  lives 
that  ultimately  determines  his  success  or  'lis 
failure.  The  State  can  teach  him  to  work, 
supply  him  with  raw  materials  and  capital 


to  start  his  business.  But  his  fellow-citi- 
zens must  f-urnlsh  the  marliet  for  his  prod- 
ucts and  give  him  the  encouragement  with-, 
out  whicli  no  blind  man  can  make  headway. 
They  must  do  more  than  this;  they  must 
meet  him  with  a  sympathy  that  conforms  to 
the  dignity  of  his  manhood  and  his  capacity 
for  service.  Indeed,  the  community  sliould 
regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  blind  to  beg 
on  the  street  corner  or  receive  unearned 
pensions. 

I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who  of  their 
own  accord  enter  the  sharp  competition  of 
business  and  put  their  hands  zealously  to 
the  tools  of  trade.  It  is  our  part  to  train 
them  in  business,  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
tools  skilfully.  I  appeal  to  you,  give  the 
blind  man  the  assistance  that  shall  secure 
for  him  complete  'or  partial  independence. 
He  is  blind,  and  falters.  Therefor^  go  a 
little  more  than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Re- 
member, however  brave  and  self-reliant  he 
is  he  will  always  need  a  guiding  hand  in 
his." 

Bishop  Greer  presided,' and  with  him^on  the 
stage  were  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Moon  of  Philadelphia,  Eben  P.  Morford 
—the  blind  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Men  In  Brooklyn — and  a  j 
blind  Aiolinist,  Edwin  Grasse.  Mrs.  Macy 
sat  beside  Miss  Keller  and  told  her  with 
finger  tips  what  was  being  said  and  done.       i 

J  gl>v-iyti5ir-L|    /b,    I  ^  0  "[ 


HELEN  KELLER  ON 


New  York  Association  for  Si^j>htless 
Opens  ^xhibitiaii   in   tlie 


^ 


'  Waldorf-Astoria. 


"Light  through  work"  is  the  new  mott©| 
|Of  the  New  York  Assooiabion  for  tlie  Blind.,' 
which,  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  night,' 
opened  an  exhibition  that  revealed  the] 
.phenomenal  progress  of  the  last  fewi 
rnonths  in  finding  employment  for  thel 
sightless.  The  Astor  Gallery  wa.s  glvenl 
over  to  demonstrations  of  numernus  in- 
Uustrie.s  which  are  now  followeii  bv  the! 
loUnd,  Bishop  Greer  i>res!ded  over  tlie  ex- 
lercises. 


fW[!ss  Helen  Keller,  wiho  was  bom  cleaif, 
umta  and  blinid  and  yet  ha.s  been  able  to 
1  train  the  weak  vocal  ooTds  to  frame  words 
!  which  she  herself  canno't  hear,  deldvered 
an  address  which  re\'eale'd  the  motive  of 
the  v/ork  being  done  to  aid  those  who  are 
without  the  O'Ptioal  sense. 
I  She  spoke  in  a  musi-cal  mionotone  and 
jwihat  'She  said  was  cleanly  intelligible  to 
jimoist  of  those  in  the  room.  To  make  sure 
ithat  all  uud-erstood  her,  however,  P.rofes- 
'eor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  re.peated  her 
I  words.  ' 

"Help  we  give  to  the  unfoi'tunate,"  said 
I  Miss  Keller,  "must  be  intelligent.  Oha-rity 
j-may  flow  freely  and  yet  fail  to  itoucli  the 
deserts  of  human  life.  Diisorganlzed 
'c'haTity  'is  creditable  to  tJhe  heart,  but  not 
,'to  ;tlae  mind.  Pity  and  tear^s  make  poetry, 
(but  they  do  not  iraise  model  tenements, 
'ikeep  children  out  of  factories  or  save  the 
manhood  of  the  blind. 

"The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness  but  idleness,  and  they  can  be 
relieved  of  this  greater  burden.  It  is  not 
enough  that  our  blind  children  shall  re- 
ceive an  education.  They  should  do  some- 
1  thing  well  enough  to  become  wage  earners. 
iW'hen  properly  taught,  they  desire  to  work 
:niore  than  they  desire  ease  or  entertain- 
jment. 

"If  s-ome  of  the  blind  are  ambltionless 
lanid  lazy  the  fault  lies  partly  wit'h  those 
.who  have  directed  their  education,  partly 
I  with  our  indolent  progenitors  in  the  Garden' 
iof  Eden.  All  over  the  land  the  blind  are 
Istretching  forth  eager  hands  .for  new  tasks 
iwhich  shall  soon  be  within  their  reach.  ^ 
They  embrace  labor  gladly  because  they 
know  it  is  strength." 

cEJxamples  of  the  ^method  in  'Which  the 
blind  are  aiding  themselves  were  shown 
when  a  blind  man  fearlessly  operated  a 
buzz  saw,  j^oung  wo^men  managed  switch- 
boards, and  others  of  the  sightless  made 
baskets  and  caned  chairs.  _ 


T^oKiuTV.     IV,    V,     ^ClC^U- 
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He^n  Keller. 

Helen  Keili^f^is  only  a  uame  to  too 
many.  .  T9  »w  a  few.  however,  she  i.s 
an  authoV  or  a  sj)eakfr,  who.se  words 
for  the  blind  and  the  dumb  have  been 
uplifting""and  inspiring.  Not  only  oi 
sight,  but  of  hearing  has  She  been  d«>^ 
prived. 

But  science  and  love  have  devised 
means  which  have  brought  the  soul 
^nd  mind  within  her  to  expression  and, 
along  with  that,  her  intellect  has  been 
educated  and  her  spirit  revealed.  Her 
mind  is  one  of  acuteness,  logic  and 
directness.  Her  spirit  is  replete  with 
sympatliy.  charity,  reverence  and  moval 
beauty.      An  ethereal  intelligence  tliat 


brings  to  up,  as  from  au  imsealeoi| 
world,  a  message  of  philantliropy  and; 
proofs  of  a  diviue  eousecratiou.  is  de-1 
Inoted  to  us  by  whal  sbe  is.  does  and| 
says,  and  by  wliat  it  has  been  given j 
to  other  hearts  to  do  for  her  and., 
through  her,  for  those  in  like  afiliction 
with  her. 

The  Eagle  prints  to-day  what  she 
said  last  night,  at  a  meeting  for  t\v) 
')lind  in  Manhattan.  What  she  said, 
u  mere  ability,  is  not  exceeded  by 
nything  in  the  types  of  .loni'nalism 
r  in  the  speech  of  the  race  anywhere. 
to-day.  The  pathos  and  the  wonder 
|of  her  being  able  to  say  it  at  all,  auJ 
the  divine  spirit  within  her,  to  say  it 
for  others,  form  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  miracle  that  lias  been  vouchsafed; 
since  the  Master  Himself  anointed  the 
e.yes  of  the  blind  to  vision,  unsealed 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  to  heariug  and 
stirred  the  hearts  of  both  to  gratitude 
and  to  a  desire  that  to  all  athieted 
opportunity,  for  tlieniselves  and  for  the 
world,   should  be  sup])Iied. 

The  cause  for  whicli  this  gifted 
woman  spoke  commends  itself  to  all 
hearts  of  tenderness  and  pity.  Hell) 
to'  that  cause  should  liave  in  it  ti.e 
certainty— and  can  be  trusted  So  have 
in  it  the  certainty— tJiat  it  will  return 
au  interest  of  blessing  to  the  givers 
far  greater  than  the  principal  of  aid 
which  it  will  assure  to  those  for  who;o 
it  is  meant. 


Meux  yor-k    Me-rdiici 
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"^ELElf  KELLBR  PLEADS 
WITH  RICH  FOR 


Helen  Keller,   the  deaf  and  blind  girll  talked  .ito   1,200   persons    lost   night 
Wonder.     ooOaeoted    a    Laii-©e     sum    from  I      T|i^s  amount  will   p-o   to^^^ 
a-u  •  i  J    ^  •      J         a    X,     '  Of  $200,000  \^n  en   the  New  York  A^soeia- 

tlie   socaety   women    and   fnends    of    the|tlon   for   *-^e  'BlfT).^  ^'s   rj.i'^ing-. 
blind   at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  when  shei_     Wlhon   Miss    Keller' spoke,   iher  trorclSi 


affected  by  imperfect  articulation,  v/erej 
retarded     by     control    of    the    muscles,] 
Dr.     Graham     Bell,     her     teacher,     who^ 
stood   at    her    side,    repeated    her   rp.es- 
sage    to    the    auuience    a-j-ier    her.      iViiss 
Keller's,  talk,    which    covered    five    long 
pages    of    typewriting,    was    memorized 
word   for  ^word    by    her,    and   only   once 
did  she   hesitate,   and   this   in   confusion 
a   bii,   when   Dr.    Bell   asked   her   to    re- 
peat something  which  he  c'-'d  not  catch. 
"Lajdies    and    Gentleim*'  said    Miss 

Keller,  "it  is  a  great  plVaiS-tre  to  me  to 
speak  in  New  York  about  th-e  iblind.  The 
men  and  wo.men  for  wbam  I  speak  are 
poor  and  weak  in  that  they  laok  one  of 
the  ohiof  weapons  with  w.hich  the  hu- 
man »being  fights  hi,g  battlo.  But  they 
m'ust  not  on  that  account  be  sent  to  the 
rear.  Much  Isss  inaist  they  be  pensdoned 
like   disabled  soldiers. 

"The  help  we  give  the  poor  mu»t  bs 
Intellisent.  Charity  may  flow  freely 
^nd  y&t  fail  to  touch  the  deserts  of 
human  life.  Disorganized  charity  is 
creditable  to  the  heart,  but  not  to  tho 
anind.  Pity  and  tears  make  poetry,  but 
they  do  not  raise  model  teneiment 
houses  or  keep  children  out  of  factories 
or  save  the  ■  manhood  Oif  blind  men. 
OOnimunitiea  should  reigard  it  as  a  dis-' 
g?raco  for  the  blind  to  beg  on  the  streeit 
corners   or   receive   unearned  pehsions. 

"If  some  of  the  blind  are  arabitlonless 
and  lazy,  the  fault  lies  partly  with 
tho.se  who  have  dlirected  their  ediaca- 
tion,  partly  with  our  Indolent  proigeni-v 
ipttrs  In  the  Garden  of  Eden.  "We  do  not 
'believe  that  ,the  ibaind  shoul-d  be  se- 
gregated from  the  seeing,  g-athered 
together  fn  a  sort  of  Zion  City,  a^s  has 
been  done  in  Romnanla  and  attempted 
In  Iiywa.  We  have  no  quoer.  to  preside 
over  such  a  city.  America  is  a  democ- 
ria/cy,  a  multi-monarchy,  and  tihe  aity  of 
the    blind     is     everywhere.  j 
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BEMFIT  TO  ilD  BLIiND 


MISS    WELLER'S     APPEAL. 


•Selp  Make  Them  Self-Supportmg, 
She  Asks  Audience  at  Waldorf. 

Happy  beyond  measur*  -would  the  six  thousand 
blind  persona"  In  this  state  have  been  last  night  If 
'  It  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  to  have  had  Jtist  a 
peep  Into  the  beautiful  ballroom  at  the  Waldoi-f- 
A8t<JrIa,  ■where  some  two  thousand  men  and  women 
had  gathered  In  their  behalf.  They  would  also 
hare  been  glad  to  have  heard  the  stirring  appeal 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  kindly  words  of 
Bishop  David  H,  Greer,  the  adflrees  of  Dr.  Robert 
Moon,  soti  of  the  man  who  Invented  the  raised  let- 
ters from  which  they  have  been  taug-ht  to  read,  and 
of  Eben .  P.  Morford,  State  Commissioner  for  the 
Blind  and  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn;  but  especially  pleased 
would  they  have  been  to  hear  from  her  own  lips. 
Interpreted  by  Dr.  Graham  Bell,  the  axSdress  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  blind  vice-president  of  TSe~Ifew 
York  ABSociatioiir<rf-tfi*  Blind. 

JSvery  box  in  tlie  balcony  on  three  Bides  of  the 
big  hall  was  occupied  by  the  patrons  and  patron- 
esses of  the  association.  The  chairs  on  the  floor  of 
the  hail  were  all  filled,  and  many  were  standing  in 
the  aisles.  Henry  H.  Rogers  was  among  those 
seated  near  the  speaker's  platform. 

Miss  Kellei-  was  the  last  "speaker"  of  the  even- 
ing. Dressed  in  pink,  with  a  rose  in  her  hair  and 
a  strin.i?  of  pearls  around  lier  neck,  she  presented  a 
vry  pretty   appearance. 

Dr.  Beli,  watching  ber  lips,  spoke  aloud  the  words 
of  her  address,  although  many. of  them  were  plain- 
ly understood  by  those  present  even  before  tlia  in- 
terpreter gave  voice  to  them.  jMiss  Keller's  ad- 
dress was  In  part: 

It  is  a  great  nleasu)e  to  me  to  speak  in  New 
Tork  about  the  blind.  For  New  York  is  great  be- 
cause of  the  open  liand  with  whic)i  it  responds  to 
the  needs  of  the  weak  and  the  poor.  Tlie  men  and 
women  for  whom  I  speak- are  poor  and  weak  in 
that  they  lack  one  of  tlie  chief  weapons  with  which 
the  liuman  being  fights  his  ba,tt'.».  But  they  must 
no*  on  that  account  be  sent  to  the  rea.r.  Mucli  less 
must  they  be  pensioned  !Jke  disabled  soldiers.  Tney 
must  be  kept  ir;  the  flglit  for  their  own  sake,  and 
',  for  th'.s  .-sake  Qf  the  strong.  .  It  is  a,  blessing  to  tlie 
strong  to  erire  heiyj  to  the  weak.'  Otherwise  there 
■wcii'd  03  no  c-.vCL'2e  for  .'la^'ing'  ti'.e  poor  always 
wit:-;   -a=.  " 

Ti'."  iielp  we  givo  tiie  unfortunate  must  he  in- 
teili.'-;:enT.  Charity  r:ii.-:-  f.ow  i'reel.v.  and  yet  fail  to 
touch     tl.e    desevtr    o?     human    life.      Disorganized 


,.},-i-;»v   ;-;   .-rsditabi--.    -'■■■    :he    ^.t^art.   Mit    not    to    the  | 
■;'.;■     PStv  S  -^sr^    ius.ke   t>oetry,    but  ■  thfyj:    do  i 

7^s  ffiS?  .•';^  vi=;:./;;;j;;;^a  ^?t,,?s;;S! 

greater   !:Hii-c.'.eii." 

Mi'^  K^n-r  srOd  that  che  iii-ot:  task  was  to  make  a; 
ca'refrj  rensns  ofihe  blind,  of  their  circumstances,; 
r,.nd  when  ami  from'  ^li^.t  cause -thoy  loBt  their 
sighr.    as.wa5.be.ir:^'  done   '.n  Massachusetts.    ihcn:i 

The  n"xt   step   is   to  a.wakt^n  aao-h  town  and  city 
to  aseii^e  of    tg  dutv   to   the  blind.     For  it  is  the 
,-omrnritv    wh^rR    tha    hlind    man    lives    that    tilti-i 
nI?,V- 'decern   nr-s  his  success  or  his  failure      Th«! 
«  a tp  fan  teach  him  to  work,  supply  him  wrtn  raw, 
mttlri^s^nd- capital,  to.  start    hi«    b"^"^fs.     But, 
hie  fellow^citizen."?  must  furnish  the  market  toihs 
products  and   give  him  the   encouragement  without 
whid'    no    blind    man    can    make    hea,d-tva^.      T.i?fy 
roust' do  more  than  this:  they  must  meet  him  with 
a    svmpathv    that    conforms   to    the    digmty   of   his 
manhood  and  his  capacity  for  service.    Tntieed    the 
community  should  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for   ,.he 
blind    to    beg    on   the   street   corner   or    receive   un- 
earned pensions.   ■ 

Miss  Keller  argued.against  the  purchase  of  worth- 
less articles  from  the  blind,  saying:  that  they  should 
be  taught  to  make  useful  articles  and  that  good 
workmanship  should  be  promoted.  She  told  of  a 
Balesroom  in  Boston  opened  by  the  Massachusetts 
commission,  where  the  bast  handicraft  of  all  the 
sightless  in  the  state  may  be  exhibited  and  ^old, 
and  of  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Instltutloij  for 
the  Blind,  under  the  same  roof,  as  samples  of  what 
might  be  done.    Continuing,  she  said: 

T  desire  to  see  similar  oo-op€ratlon  between  the 
l<r,ew  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  New 
Toik  Association.  The  true  value  of  a  school  for 
the  sightless  is  not  merelj''  to  enlighten  Intellectual 
darkness,  but  to  lend  a  hand  to  every  movement 
in  the  Interests  of  the  blind.  It  is  not  enough  that 
our  blind  children  recelvo  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. They  should  do  something  well  enough  to  be- 
vome  wage  earners.  When  they  are  properly  edu- 
;«ted,  they  desire  to  work  more  than  they  desire 
<!ase  or  entertainment.  If.  some  of  the  blind  are 
ambitionloss  and  lazy,  the  fault  lies  partly  with 
'ifeiipse  who  have  directed  their  education,  partly 
Wl'th  our  Indolent  progenitors  In  the  Garden  o*f 
Eder,.  All  over  the  land  the  blind  are  stretching 
forth  eager  hands  to  the  new  tasks  which  shall 
fioon  be  within  their  reach.  They  embrace  labor 
gladly  because  they  know  it  Ss  3treng"th, 

There  is  no  iear  of  killing  the  blind  with  kind- 
ness, Miss  Keller  said.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  anxious  to  enter  business,  and  It  waa  right 
that  they  should  be  trained  and  taught  to  use  tools 
skilfully.     Then  she  went  on: 

Tlie  new  movement  for  the  blind  rests  on  a  foun- 
dation of  common  sense.  It  is  not  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  sentimentalist's  dream.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  blind  should  be  ee^regated  from  the 
seeing,  gathered  together  in  a  sort  of  Zion  City, 
a.s  has  been  done  in  Rumania  and  attempted  in 
Iowa.  We  have  no  queen  to  preelde  over  such  a 
city.  America  is  a  democracy,  a  xnultimonarchy, 
and  the  city  of  the  blind  Is  everywhere.  Bach 
community  should  take  care  of  Its  own  Mind,  xiro- 
vide  employment  for  them,  and  enable  them  to 
work  side  by  side  with   the  seeing. 

I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man  the  assistance 
that  shall  secure  for  him  complete  or  partial  in- 
dependence. He  is  blind,  and  falters.  'J'hurefore 
«o  a  little  more  than  halfway  to  meet  him.  Re- 
member, however  brave  and  Polf-roUant  he  Is,  he 
•will  alway.-j  need  a  guiding  hand  In  his. 


A  pretty  incident  occurred  at  the  close  of  Miss 
Keller's  address.  Professor  Bell  and  she  are  old 
friends.  He  was  in  Columbus  when  Miss  Keller  tele- 
graphed him'  asking  liim  to  come  to  Nevv^  York  and 
assist  her  in  delivering  her  address.  At  its  con- 
clusion she  looked  up  in  the  white  haired  man's 
face  with  a  smile, .  and  then  burled  her  face  upon 
his  shoulder  like  a  child,  and  pressed  it  there  for 
■•veral  seconds.  It  was  her  unique  way  of  express- 
ing to  her  old  comrade  her  thanks. 

Dr.  Robert  Moon  told  of  the  work  of  the  Moon 
Society,  which  his  father  founded;  of  the  recog- 
nition in  Europe  of  tlie  need  of  educational  and 
Industria r  work  for  tiie  blind,  and  the  practicabil- 
ity of  auch  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

The  origin  and  work  of  the  association  was  then 
outlined  by  Eben  P.  Morford.  His  address  ended 
wltli .  moving  pictures  of  the  blind  at  work  and  at 
pljay.  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  in 
jliiondon. 

I     Then    Dr.    Lyman    Abbott    said    tliat    what    was 
jmost   needed   was   not   charity    for   the   blind,    but 
iliistice.     He    guoted    Dr.    Armitage,    who    had    said 
that   80  per   cent  of  the   blind  were   able   to   main- 
tain themselves.     "There  Is  practically  no  limit  to 
:what  they  can  do."   ssdd  he.     "What  we  need  for 
them   is    eq'-iipment.      I    demand    that   every   Negro 
j|(^Il  have  the  opportunity  to  becoma  a  man,  that 
l^ffe''then  maj^  profit   by  his  equipment.     It  Isn't   so 
[/tnuch    that    we    demand    that    the    Japanese    shall 
not  come  here,  but  tliat  the  children  that  axe  here, 
no    matter    if    they    are    white,    yellow    or    green, 
shoiild  have  a  chance   to  show  what  is   in  them. 
"What  we   demand   for   them   we    demand   for   the 
blind.    We  demand  a  full  equipment  for  the  blind. 
"We   cannot   give    them   ba::k   their   sight,    but   we 
can   give  them   life." 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Keller's  address  the  audience 
adjourned  to  the  Astor  G-allerj-,  where  they  found 
Tjlind  men  .and  women  at  work  typewriting,  knit- 
tin?,  making  brooms  and  toys,  and  one  blind  girl 
operating  a  telephone  switchboard-  No  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  amount  realized  at  the 
meeting. 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER. 

-i^  ■     \ 

Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentbau: 
spoke  in  Brooklyn  the  other  night  inl 
the  cause  for  which  she  is  now  ,work-| 
ing  so  earnestly,  that  of  providing  aid' 
for  the  blind,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
on  the  day  following  paid  her  this 
remarkable  tribute: 

"Her  mind  is  one  of  acuteness,  logic 
and  dii'ectness.  Her  spirit  is  replete 
with  sympathy,  charity,  reverence 
and  moral  beauty.  An  ethereal  intel- 
ligence that  brings  to  us,  as  from 
an  unsealed  world,  a  message  of  phil- 
anthropy and  proofs  of  a  divine  con- 
secration, is  denoted  to  us  by 
what  she  is,  does  and  says,  and  hy 
what  it  has  been  given  to  other 
hearts  to  do  fo'-  her  and,  througii 
her,  for  those  in  like  affliction  with 
her. 

"What  she  said,  in  mere  ability,  is 
not  exceeded  by  anything,  in  the 
types  of  journalism  o;'  in  (he  speech 
of  the  race  anywhere  today.  The 
pathos  and  the  wonder  of  her  being 
able  to  say  it  at  all,  and  the  divine 
spirit  witiiiu  he?-,  to  say  it  ior  others, 
form  the  H^^arost  amvoarh  to  ii.  mira- 
cle that  baB  "ueen  vouchsafed,  since 
the  Master  Hinrselt  jiiitiinted  the  eyes 
of  the  Idind  to  vision,  unsealed  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  to  hearing  and  stir- 
red the  hearts  of  both  to  gratitude 
and  to  a  desire  that  ail  afflicted  \ 
opi)ortunity,  for  themselves  and  for 
the   world,  should  be  supplied." 


HELEN  KELLEfi  IIDDRE58ES 
EfilENDSjnilE  BLl 

Appeals   to    Large    Waldorf-As- 

top.ia  Audience  to  Take  More 

Interest  in  Sightless. 


N.    Y.    ASSOCIATION'S    WORK. 


Eben  P.  Morford,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 

Dr.  Moon  and  Dr,  Graham  Bell 

Other  Speakers. 


Every  bit  of  space  of  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Manhattan, 
was  occupied  last  night  by  friends  of  the 
blind,  to  hear  Helen  Keller  deliver  intel- 
ligent sentences  before  the  tapping  fin- 
gers of  Dr.  Grahfem  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone,  who  gave  up  an  important 
engagement  in  Columbus,  O.,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Miss  Keller  stat- 
ing that  she  needed  him.  The  appearance 
of  this  rern^'kable  woman  was  a  signal 
for  applause  from  the  throng  that  crowd- 
ed the  seating  capacity  of  the  floor  and 
filled  both  tiers  of  boxes.  Seated  behind 
Miss  Keller  on'  the  platform  were  £)r. 
I  Lyman  Abbott.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
[Bishop  Greer,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  of 
Philadelphia;  Eben  P.  Morford,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Industfial  Home  for  the 
Bligd^^ol  Brooklyn,  and  Mrs.  Macy  (nee 
Sullivan),  of  Boston,  who  has  long  been 
known  as  the  friend  and  instructor  of 
Miss  Keller. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  ten'  months  ago  and  the 
meeting  last  night  was  the  first  of  the 
year.  It  was  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Greer.  The  object  of  the  meeting  and 
the  purposes  of  the  association  were  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Abbott  in  a  brief  but  inter- 
esting address.  He  said,  in  part:  "There 
is  not  a  lady  in  the  house,  I  dare  say, 
but  what,  to  a  certain  extent,'  is  depend- 
ent upon  her  cook.  We  are  all  more  or 
less    dependent    upon    one    another.      We 


take   from   one   and  give    to    another.     It  j 
has   been   proven   that   it   is    possible   for  j 
the  blind   to  do  their  part  in  the   world's  , 
industry,  and  we  can  so  equip  them  that  j 
every   one   of   Greater    New   York's    3,000 1 
blind  men  and   women   can   live   lives  of 
usefulness.     That   is    the    purpose   of   the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.     It 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  energy  throb- 
bing  in   your   brain   and   not    be   able    to 
make  use  of  it.     I  do_  not  ask  for  charity 
for    the  blind.      I  only  ask  that  justice  be 
done    them.     Every    child    in    the    United 
States,  whether  it  be  white,  black,  yellow 
or  red,  is  properly  equipped  at  the  pub- 
lic  schools   for   a   useful    life.     What   we 
give    to    the    Chinese,    Japanese,    Indians 
and  negroes  in  the  way  of  equipment  we 
should  also  give  to  the  blind.     They  are 
full   of   energy,    and,    if   given   an   oppor- 
tunity,   are    amply   able    to   become    self- 
supporting.     The^  object   of   this  associa- 
tion   is    to    provide     workshops     for     the 
blind   so    that   they  may  have    an  oppor- 
tunity." 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
congratulated  the  association  on  its  noble 
work  and  spoke  of  the  recognition  in 
Europe  of  the  need  of  educational  and 
industrial  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
practicability  for  such  as  shown  in  this 
country. 

The  next  speaker  was  Eben  P.  Mor- 
ford,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  He 
said  in  part:  "There  are  times  when  I 
had  rather  take  a  sound  thrashing  than 
do  my  duty.  This  is  one  of  those  occa- 
sions. It  makes  me  just  a  little  nervous 
to  address  a  large  crowd  like  this  and 
I  had  much  rather  endure  the  pain  of  a 
sound  thrashing.  While  two  women  were 
touring  Europe  seven  years  ago  they  at- 
tended a  musicalp  in  one  of  the  large 
cities.  Their  attention  was  attracted  by 
two  blind  boys  who  were  enjoying  the 
music  and  they  thought  how  nice  it  wquld 
be  if  all  the  blind  people  of  New  York 
were  given  opportunities  to  attend  such 
concerts.  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  is  the  outgrowth  of  that 
thought.  Not  long  ago  a  blind  man  was 
arrested  for  stealing  and  several  days 
later  upon  his  release  was  again  ar- 
rested for  begging.  When  he  was  carried 
before  a  city  official  he  was  sent  to  the 
New  York  Association  with  the  statement 
that  if  the  man  had  had  a  chance  he 
would  never  have  been  arrested.  That  is 
what  the  blind  want — a  chance.  We  do 
not  want  charity,  but  a  chance  to  earn 
what  we  can." 

At  this  junctureMr.  Morford  told  the 
I  audience  how  he  was  stricken  blind 
twenty  years  ago.  Illustrated  pictures 
were  then  exhibited  showing  blind  men 
and  women  earning  their  living  in  the 
Various  shops  scattered  throdghout  New 
York. 

When  Miss  Keller  arose  and  was  led 
to  the  center  of  the  platform  by  Dr.  Bell 


she  was  greeted  witR  Tn  outburst  of  Ap- 
plause. The  audience  was  most  inter- 
ested in  her  and  her  every  movement  and 
gesture  was  watched  closely.  Each  sen- 
tence was  repeated  by  Dr.  Bell  as  the 
young  woman's  voice  was  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  entire  length  of  the 
ballroom.  She  spoke  earnestly  and  Im- 
pulsively, and  time  and  time  again  was 
speaking  while  the  audience  was  applaud- 
ing, not  knowing,  being  deaf,  that  the  ap- 
plause was  drowning  out  her  words.  Her 
address  follows: 

"The  heaviest  burden  of  the  blind  is 
not  blindness  but  idleness.  Our  work  for 
the  blind  is  practical.  The  Massachus- 
etts Commission,  your  association  and 
the  New  York  Commission  are  placing  it 
on  a  sincere  basis. 

"The  first  task  is  to  mrkr  a  careful 
census  of  the  blind,  to  find  out  how  many 
there  are,  how^  old  they  are.  what  are 
their  circumstances,  when  they  lost  their 
sight  and  from  what  cause. 

"Without  such  a  census  there  can  be  nc 
order  in  pur  work.  In  Massachuset<-~  this 
task  is  nearly  completed. 

"The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town 
and  city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the 
blind.  For  it  is  the  community  where 
the  blind  man  lives  that  ultimately  de- 
termines his  success  or  his  failure.  Ths^ 
State  can  teach  him  to  work,  supply  him 
with  raw  materials  and  capital  to  start 
his  business.  But  his  fellow  citizens  musi 
furnish  the  market  for  his  products  and 
give  him  the  encouragement  without 
which  no  blind,  man  can  make  headway. 
They  must  do  more  than  this;  they  must 
meet  him  with  a  sympathy  that  con- 
forms to  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  and 
his  capacity  for  service.  Indeed,  the 
conimunity  should  regard  it  as  a  disgrace 
for  the  blind  to  beg  on  the  street  corner 
or  receive   unearned   pensions. 

"One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  that 
we  who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil  are 
as  one  who  should  overload  a  disabled 
horse  and  compel  him  to  earn  his  oats. 
In  the  little  village  where  I  live  there 
,M'as  a  lady  so  mistakenly  kind  to  a  p'?,t 
horse  that  she  never  broke  him  to  har- 
ness, and  fed  him  twelve  quarts  of  oats 
a  day.  -(Laughter.)  ^  The  horse  had  to 
be  shot.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am 
not  afraid  that  we  shall  kill  our  blind 
with  kindness.  I  am  still  less  afraid 
that    we    shall   break   their   backs. 

"Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who 
of  their  own  accord  enter  the  sharp  com- 
petiticn  of  business  and  put  their  hands 
zealously  to  the  tools  of  trade.  It  is  our 
part  to  tr-.in,  them  in  business,  to  teach 
them  to  use  iheir  tools  skilfully.  Before 
this  association  was  ever  thought  of  blinn 
men  had  given  examples  of  energy  and 
[industry,  and  with  such  examples  shin- 
ing in  the  dark  other  blind  men  will  not 
I  be  content  to  be  numbered  among  those 
'  who  will  not  or  cannot  carry  burden  on 
shoulder  or  tool  in  hand;  those  who 
[know  not  the  honor  of  hard  won  inde- 
I  ;je"-dGnce. 


"I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man 
the  assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him 
complete  or  partial  independence.  He  is 
blind,  and  falters.  Therefore,  g-o  a  lit- 
tle more  than  ""half  way  to  meet  him. 
Remember^  however  brave  and  self-re- 
liant he  is,  he  will  always  need  a  guid- 
ing hand  in  his. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address  Miss 
Keller  was  led  into  the  Astor  Gallery, 
where  there  was  an  exhibit  of  blind 
workers. 

Htvj  yprK.  /i/|at.L  ^  Ex  fey-ess  - 


Helen  Keller  Tells 

The  Need  of  the  Blind 


iAftMeelmg  of  New   York   Association  for  the  Blind  She  Makes 
I  Touching  Appeal  for  the  Seeing  World  to  Meet  the  Sightless 
More  Than  Half  Way,  and  Extend  a  Hand  in  Help,  Not  in  Char- 
ity. 


people,  to  whom  all  the  woi-ld  was  not 
only  a  silence  deeper  than  that  of,  the 
grave,    but   a    black    chasm    of   darknesis 


S\  Ikn   Dr.    Alexander     Graham     Bell,  .,         .,    .     e  .u„ 

,     1    .   ,,      ^  ,     ,  ._  1    i^    -  ,-u ,  I  only   a   silence   deeper   than   that  of,  the 

makeitof   the  telephone,   stepped   to   the  : 

front    M    the    stage    in    the    Waldorf-As- 
toria    Tfeillroom     last     night,     leading     a  , 

,.  .   ,  ,      i  ,      .  ,  ,  .  ,   ,,,1.:,,,,  ,  a  long-lost  ray  or  light 

tnghtenfed    girl    on    his   arm    and   looking        rp„_    .  ,„..       .     c       _ 

scared    himself,    the   crov\-<l    of   nervously 


nnpeuetrated  even  by  the  recollection  of 


The  contrast  of  suggestion  involved  in 

the   joint   presence   of   these    two   highly 

representative  persons,  their  arms  linked 

together,    their    hands    joined    in    order 

that  the  man  might  signal  the  deaf  a»^ 

blind  girl   at  every  step   of  the  proce|p' 

!  ings    that    were    to    follow,     deeply    ilB- 

I  pressed  the  minds   even  of   those  in  the 

I  audience  who  did  not  stop   to  think  o|T 

:  its  symbolism. 

And  both  of  these,  each  one  woucli* 
ful,  giftcii  juid  famous,  was  afraid 
that  audience  I  And  Helen  Keller 
especially  afrjiid  of  it— Helen  Keller,  v 
'could  not  see  or  hear  a  person  in  it, 
to  whom,  away  from  the  foot  or  two  bf 
platform  upon  which  she  sluod,  and  tbe 
gr.ny-haired,  gray-beardodanan  upon  wb^? 
was  a  sued  blond ,  ^j,.^,,^^,^  ^j^^,  leaned,  there  was  notii 
girl,  radiant  in  pink  and  rosos,  fluttenng|^,jt    darkness    and    silence,    save    fnx^W 


'  attent  ,  people     were    more    or    less    con- 
j;scious  that  they  were  witnessing  a  highly 

symbo'ic    spectacle. 
Here    was    a    man    «l\o    had    dcvelopf^d 

the  Avhole  world's  hearing  to  the  point 
■  of  the  miraculous,  so  that  oven  the 
i  quavering  tones  of  a  baby  who  cries  in 
I  Chicago  may  be  heard  in  Boston;  a  man 
j  who;  had  set  the  human  race  listening 
{  with  a  pu«"r  of  nuditicn  so  keen  and 
i  so    universal     that      ihe      modern    world 

might  say: 

I  was  all  ear. 
And    took   in   strains  that  might  create  a 

soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

And    by    his    siib 


and  tremulous  with  the  fear  of  all  thosj 


invasive    warmth    and    T)erfump 


vibrant  mass  of  beauty  and  gentility.  ', 
Yet,  it'  Helen  could  have  seen  everj 
man  and  woman  in  the  hall,  and  met  tht 
gaze  of  bundreds  of  curious  and  search 
ing  eyes,  she  could  not  have  been  morf 
conscious.  lu  this  respect  she  differec 
from  the  other  blind,  whose  faces  gener 
ally  move  and  twitch,  and  take  straugf 
inward  expressions,  as  if  they  ignored  the 
presence  of  strangers. 

Helen  Keller  is  conscious  of  the  worlc 
around  her.  Being  further  removec 
from  it,  she  summons  all  her  latent  socia 
powers  and  gets  closer  to  it.  That  h 
something  tliat  her  critics,  who  are  cou 
tinually  demanding  that  she  shall  act  am 
write  like  a  blind  and  deaf  person,  and 
not  like  a  seeing  and  hearing  person, 
always  forget.  By  a  tour  de  force  ol 
sense-desperation,  Hellen  Keller  sees  and 
hears.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  By 
the  exercise  of  her  inner  faculties,  she 
feels  herself  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  world.  And  to  describe 
the  way  she  does  it  will  be  the  work  of 
the  psychologist  who  is  big  enough  to 
grasp  her  case — when  he  comes. 

No  man  or  woman  ever  had  a  harder 
speech-making  task  to  perform  than 
Helen  fronted  last  uight.  Like  other 
speakers  who  are  to  appear  in  public,  she 
had  mapped  out  beforehand  pretty  <-los<?- 
ly  what  she  wanted  to  say.  But  here  she 
was,  called  upon  to  speak  loudly  in  a 
voice  which  she  had  never  heard,  and  [ 
which,  of  course,  she  pioeeeded  to  strain  ' 
into  more  or  less  of  uniutelligibility,  and 
to  interrupt  her  talk  at  every  half  dozen 
words  while  Or.  Bell  could  repeat  these 
words,  sometimes  incorrectly,  aud  re- 
quiring revision  by  her  teacher,  to  the 
audience. 

If   Helen,    lapsing   into    the   dialect    of 
her    native    sfate.    had    often    said,     "I 
don't    know  .  where    Tm    at,"    it"woulcTJ 
have   been    perfectly   natural.      She    was  ' 
deprived   of  the  accurate,   acutely  inte'ii-  ' 
gent,  deeply  sympathetic  support  of  her 
teacher,   Mrs.  John   A.  C\Iacy   (Annie  M.  j 
Sullivan).     She  received  all  sorts  of  false  j 
and    f uinbling    signals    from     the    great  i 
man    at   her    side.     But    she    persevered, 
nevertheless,    in    her    speech    to    the   end;] 


and  the  burdeu  and  the  expa-essiou  of  it 
were  good.  Here  is  the  substance  of 
what  she  said: 

The  heavie-st  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness.  They  do  not  want 
charity,  but  the  chance  to  work;  they  are  i 
capable  of  more  than  paying  their  way. 
,  Intelligent  supervision  of  their  affairs 
will  end  in  endowing  thei-n  with  indus- 
tries. The  State  c'an  teach  them  to  work; 
it  need  not  supply  them  with  raw  ma- 
terials or  capital  with  which  to  start  in 
business,  but  their  fellow  citizens  must 
supply  them  with  a  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts, and  give  them  the  encouragement 
without  which  the  blind  cannot  make 
headway. 

The  community  must  do  more  than  this, 
it  must  meet  the  blind  man  with  a  sym- 
pathy that,  conforms  to  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood  and  his  capacity  for  service. 

■  As  she  closed  with  these  words  a 
thrill  wect  throu.gh  the  audience: 

I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man  the 
assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him  com- 
plete or  partial  independence.  He  is  blind 
and  falters.  Therefore  go  a  little  more 
than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Remember, 
however  brave  and  self-reliant  he  is,  he 
will  always  need  a  guiding  hand  in  his. 

These  were  Helen's  own  words;  they 
brcalJie  the  vci'y  essence  of  lier  simple 
and  eloquent  .style.  In  such  words  she 
speaks  always,  without  restraint,  to 
those  who  know  her.  As  she  delivered 
her  address,  broken  as  it  \vas  by  the 
effort  to  interpret  it  to  those  who  might 
have  understood  more  of  it  probably  if 
there  had  been  no  intermediary  at  all, 
the  pathos  of  her  situation  became 
stroiifjor  than  Ihe  triumph  of  it.  and 
people  pitied  where  surely  she  would  not 
have  had  them   pity. 

The  nieetiiig  w.is  in  every  respect  a  re- 
markable (tue.  Every  seat  was  o<?cupied 
long  liefiH-p  the  time  for  the  entrance  of 
tlic  sp'Mkors,  and  occuijied  by  repi'eson- 
talire  men  and  women.  When  Bishop 
(rirccr,  in  his  hollow  voice,  put  forth  in 
gu.sis.  .nlmost  threateningly,  told  the 
audience  that  it  was  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endowing  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  with  ?200,(.»00,  it  never 
winced. 


A  blind  man,  Eben  T.  MorfordT'^'iT- 
perifttenilent  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men  in  Brooklyn,  deprecated  the 
arousing  of  the  emotion  of  pity  in  th< 
case  of  th?  blind,  but  he  aroused  i^  rerj 
notably  by  (Exhibiting  pictures  of  tli<» 
blind  at  work,  which  he  himself  could 
not  .see." 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  deliA-ered  an  in- 
cisive address,  in  )iis  clcan-.sweeping( 
Puritan  style,  on  th'^  h-mmI  nf  the  asso- 
ciation's work  for  the  blind,  and  a  blind 
violinist  played  with  ex(inisirp  feeling. 
And  then,  after  Helen  Keller's  speech, 
the  audience  wpnt  to  liie  Aster  .uallery 
and  saw  blind  ])ien  and  l>oys  and  girla 
bending  over  their  useful  tasks — making 
brooms  and  toys,  operating  telephone  in- 
struments and  typewriters,  tuning  pianoa 
and  making  themselves  useful,  silently, 
patiently,  unconsciously,  pathetically,  in 
a  score  ot  ways. 

The  need  of  such  an  organization  a3 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Bl^nd 
was  absolutely  demonstrated.  And  this 
wonderful  illuminated  girl  from  Ala- 
bama and  [Massachusetts,  Helen  Iveller, 
beautiful  in  li-ji-  pink  and  roses,  shy, 
yet  triumphant  in  h.er  challcngo  nf  tyr- 
annous nature,  called  the  turn  last  nightf 
on  the  powers  of  darkness. 

J.  E.  C. 
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HELEN    KELLER. 


^1 


f     *x;ight    Through    Work"     is    the    ne'.v 
motto  of  the  New  York  Association  for 

the  Blind,  which,  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 

* 
Manhattan,  last  night,  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion    that      revealed     the      phenomenal 
progress  of  the  last  few  months  in  find- 
ing employment  for   the   sightless.     The 
lAstor  Gallery  was  given  over  to  demon- 
strations  of   numerous   industries    which 
are  now  followed   by  the  blind.    Bishop 
iQreer  presided  over  the  exercises. 
I    Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was  born  deaf,- 
dumb  and  blind,  and  yet  has  been  able  to 
train  the  weak  vocal  cords  to  frame  words 
which  she  herself  canont  hear,  deliveredl 
jan  address  which  revealed  the  motive  of 
[the  work  being  done  to  aid  those  who  are 
without  the  optical  sense. 
'i    She  spoke  in  a  musical  monotone,  and 
What  she  said  was  clearly  intelligible  to 
iiost  of  those  in  the  room.    To  make  sure 
hat  all  understood  her,    however,   Pro- 
essor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  repeated 
er  words. 
"Help    we    give    to    the    unfortunate," 

said  Miss  Keller,  "must  be  intelligent. 
Charity  may  flow  freely  and  yet  fail  to 
touch  the  deserts  of  human  life.  Disor- 
ganized charity  is  creditable  to  the  heart, 
but  not  to  the  mind.  Pity  and  tears 
make  poetry,  but  they  do  not  raise  model 
tenements,  keep  children  out  of  factories- 
or  save  the  manhood  of  the  blind. 

"The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is 
not  blmdness,  but  idleness,  and  they  can 
be  relieved  of  this  greater  burden.  It  is 
not  enough  that  our  blind  children  shall 
receive  an  education.  They  should  do 
something  well  enough  to  become  wage- 
earners.  When  properly  taught  they  de- 
sire to  work  more  than  they  desire  ease 
or  entertainment. 

"If  some  of  the  blind  are  ambitionless 
and  lazy  the  fault  lies  partly  with  those 
who  have  directed  their  education,  partly 
with  our  indolent  progenitors  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  All  over  the  land  the  blind 
are  stretching  forth  eager  hands  for  new 
tasks  which  shall  soon  be  within  their 
reach.  They  embrace  labor  gladly  be- 
cause they  know  it  is  strength." 


Jjooktster-,    A/.  /,  Deyy^ocra-t  Ck-roy^LcL&  _ 


HEL^N   KELLER  TELLS  OF  THE 
,  NEEDS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

%  "  '^    ■■  

SERSELF  A  GREAT  OBJECT  LESSON 


Vt  Meeting  of  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  She  Makes  Touching 
Appeal   for  the  Seeing  World   to 

„  Meet  Sightless  MoreThan  HalfWay 


New    York    Evening    Mail. 

iWlien  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
maker  of  tlie  telephone,  stepped  to  the 
Eront  of  ithe  stage  in  the  Wa;ldorf- Astoria 
ballToom  last  night,  lea-dang  a.  frighteaied 
^iri  on  his  .arm  and  lookiuig  scared  him- 
self, the  icrowd  of  Qervously  attent  peo- 
ple were  more  or  less  conscioxis  that  they 
were  witnesising  a  highly  symbolic  spee- 
tajcle. 

Here  was  a  imian  who  had  developed 
che  whole  world's  bearing  to  the  point 
3f  tihe  mira'culous,  so  that  even  the 
qTiaverimg  tones  of  a  baiby  who  cries  in 
Chicago,  may  be  heard  in  Boston;  a  man 
who  had  set  the  human  race  listening 
with  a  power  of  au'dltion  so  keen  and  so 
uniTersal  that  the  modem  world  might 
say: 

Iwaa  .all   ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  uilg'lit  create  a  soul 
Uuder   tho  riby   of  death. 

And  by  his  side  wa«s  a  sweet  blond  girl 
radiaut  in  pink  and  rases,  fluttering,  and 
tremulous  'witlii  the  fear  of  all  those  peo- 
ple, to  whom  all  the  world  was  not  only 
a  silence  deeper  than  that  of  the  igrave, 
but  n.  black  cliasm  of  d'arlaiess  lunpeue- 
trated  even  by  the  TecoUection  of  a  long- 
lost  ray  of  light. 

Tlie  contrast  of  suggestion  Involved  lu  the 
joint  :presence  of  these  two  highly  represen- 
tative persons,  tTadr  arms  lluked  together, 
their  liands  joined  In  order  that  the  maju 
•might  signal  Che  deaf  and  Mind  girl  ar.  every 
step  of  the  proceedings  tltat  were  to  follow, 
deeply  Impressed  the  minds?  even  of  those  in 
tte)  oudionce  who  did  not  stop  to  tbiuk  out 
Its  symholisra. 

And  bath  of  these,  eaoh  on?  wonderful, 
gifted  and  famous,  was  a-fi-aid  of  that  audi- 
ence! And  Helen  Keller  was  espedally 
afrai'd  of  It — ^Helen  Keller,  who  could  not  see 


or  hear  a  person  in  It,  and  to  whom,  a  way 
from  the  foot  or  two  of  platform  npou  which 
sii-c  stood,  and  the  gray-haired,  gray-tiearded 
man  ui^oii  whose  streiig-th  she  leaned,  there 
was  nothing  but  darkness  and  sileuee,  save 
for  the  invasive  warnuh  and  perfume  of  that 
vibrant  mass   of  beauty    and  gentility. 

Yet,  if  lie]  en  con'.d  have  seeii  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  hall,  and  met  the  gaze  of 
hundreds  of  irurions  and  searching  eyes,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  eouscious.  In  this 
respect  she  •.lift'ered  from  tlic  other  blind, 
wtiiose  faces  KeDoi'aliy  move  and  twitcili,  ami 
take  strange  upward  exurerisions,  as  if  thfy 
ignored   the   presence  of  strangers. 

Ileltsu    Keller    Is    ccnscioiis    of    ihe    world 

around  her.  Being  further  removed  from  it, 
she  summons  all  her  latent  social  powers  and 
gets  closer  to  it.  That  is  something  that  her 
critics,  who  are  continually  demanding  that 
she  uihall  act  and  write  like  a  blind  and  deaf 
person,  and  not  like  a  seeing  and  hearing 
person,  always  forget.  By  a  tour  de  iorc« 
of  sense-desperation,  Helen  Keller  sees  and 
hears.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  By  the 
exercise  of  her  inner  faculties,  she  feels  her- 
self standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
world.  And  to  describe  the  way  she  does  it 
will  be  the  work  of  the  psychologist  who  is 
big  enough  to  grasp  her  case — when  he 
comes. 

Xo  man  or  woman  ever  had  a  harder 
speech-making  task  to  perform  than  Helen 
fronted  last  night.  Like  other  speakers  who 
are  to  appear  m  public,  she  had  mapped  out 
beforehand  pretty  closely  what  she  wanted 
to  say.  But  here  sne  .vas,  called  u\tun  to 
speak  loudly  in  a  voice  which  she  had  never 
heard,  and  which,  of  course,  she  proceeded 
to  strain  into  more  or  less  of  unlntelligibil- 
ity,  and  to  interrupt  her  talk  at  every  half 
dozen .  words  while  Dr.  Bell  could  repeat 
these  words,  sometimes  incorrectly,  and  re- 
quiring revision  by  her  teacher,  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

If   Helen,    lapsina:   into   the   dialect  of    her  i 
native  state,   had   often   said.    "I   don't  know  | 
^here  I'm  at,"  it  would  have  been  perfectly  i 
natural.      She   was  deprived  of   the   accurate, 
acutely    intelligent,    deeply    sympathetic    sup- 
port of  her  teacher,  Mrs.  John  A.   Macy  (An- 
nie  M.    Sullivan).      She    received   all    sorts   or 
false    and    fumbling    signals    from    the    great 
man  at  her  side.     But  she  persevered,  never- 
theless.   In  her   speech    to   the   end;    and   the 
burden   and   the   expression   of  it   were   good. 
Here  is  the  substance  of  what  she  said: 

"Tlhe  heaviest  burden  of  ttia  blind  is  not 
blindness,  hut  idleness.  They  do  not  waht 
charity,  but  the  chance'  to  work;  they  are 
capable  of  more  than  paying  their  way. 


KELLEf 


Alabama  Girl  Received  by  Large  Aufli- 
ence  3VitJi   Evidence   of   AfEectioji — 
at  Albany. 


BY    SEAVELL    HAGGARD. 

New  York,  Jan.  19. — (Special,) — No- 
where perhaps  is  Helen  Keller  looked 
upon '  with  as  much  interest  and  affec- 
tion, too,  as  in  New  York.  Every  time 
she  appears  in  public  she  is  warmly 
received  and  the  newspapers  print  any- 
tliing-  that  she  has  to  say.  When  she 
visits  here  scores  of  proiiilnent  persons 
call  on  her  or  leave  their  cards. 

The  other  night  she  spoKe  at  a  meet- 
ing held  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
ball   room   and    tlie   place   was    crowded. 

Miss  Keller's  voice  was  sweet,  low, 
and  clear,  but  her  vowel  sounds  were 
those  of  many  Romance  tongues,  mak- 
ing her  accent  vaguely  foreign  v^ith- 
out  allowing  it  to  be  distinguished  as 
either   French,    Italian   or   Spanish. 

When,  as  the  last  speal-cer  on  the 
program,  Dr.  Bell  liad  guided  Miss 
Keller  forward  to  a  point  on  the  plat- 
form where  for  a  moment  she  stooJ  in. 
tremulous  uncertainty,  he  said  Vv^itla 
feeling-: 

"I  knew  Miss  Keller  as  a  litftie  girl, 
and  now  when  I  come  here  to  take  tl^o 
place  of  her  teacher  for  the  night  I 
find  her  a  young  woirirm,  I  camo  irom 
Washington,  where  1  had  other  •engage- 
ments, but  I  couldn't  resist  her  tele- 
gram saying  that  she  needed   me.  ' 

Then  Miss  Keller,  standing  beside 
Dr.  Bell  in  her  pinli  evening  gown, 
made  a  graceful  little   how. 

"It  is  a  great  ploasuro  to 
speak  in  New  Yt. i-li,"  she  began, 
those  who  were  near  her  in  tii 
ence  could  distinguish  her  words 
were  repeated  at  once  by  Dr 
"The  men  and  women  for  whom  1  sjtoak 
are  poor  and  weak,  !n  that  they  htck 
one  of  the  chief  weapons  with  whirh 
the  human  being  flghta  his  battle,  ISnt 
they  must  not  on  that  account  be  sent 
to   the   rear." 


•i-iC  to 
so  thnt, 
.-     nidl- 

V.  hlch 
.     I'l'll, 


Jliss  Keller  ma.de  a  wide-handed  ges- 
ture backward,  and  smiled  as  she  ttn4 
ished  the  sentence.  The  races  iii  the,, 
audience  while  intent  were  varied  Inn 
expression.  Not  a  fw  women  yjut  their' 
fSaridkerchiefs  to  their  eyes  while  many 
men  coughed  uneasilj'.  A  moment  la- 
ter  Miss   Keller    said: 

"It  is  a  blessing  to  the  .strong  to  give 
'help  to  the  v/eak,  otherwise  there 
I  would  be  no  excirse  for  liav-ng  the  ponr 
always  with  us,"  v/ith  a  peculiar  down- 
ward inflection  which  held  an  iriiinii:-,' 
of  pathos,  people  smiled  or  laughed 
hysterically,  nervously,  as  thev  dried 
their  eyes. 

A  practical  plea  for  the  Dlind  was 
developed  by  Miss  Keller.  The  5t;ite 
could  teach  the  blind  to  work,  but  their 
fellow  citizen's  should  furnish  the  mar- 
ket and  give  encouragement.  Many 
had  bought  foolish  things  because  the 
blind  made  theui,  but  under  an  in;oUi- 
gent  system  of  education  the  blind  had 
been  taught  to  make  articles  which 
were  desirable  for  their  own  intrmsic 
merit. 

"Education  does  not  develop  in  the 
blind  remarkable  talent,"  said  Miss 
Keller.  "I,ike  the  seeing.  the  blind 
j  man  way  be  a  philosopher,  a  mathi-na- 
tician,  a  lingui.st,  a  seer,  a  ooet,  a 
prophet.  But,  helii'Vf  roe,  if  t'le  light 
of  genius  burns  withtn  him.  it  >\-JU 
burn  despite  his  infaniity,  a,nd  not  be- 
cause of  it.  The  lack  of  one  xeuse  or 
two  never  helped  a.  human  being. 

"We    should   be    glad    of    the    sixth    or 

the"  sixteenth    sense    with      which      our 

I  friends,     more    genorou-*    liinn       nnfure, 

endow     us.      To       pa,raph  ;-as  ■     ",lr.     Kip- 

I  ling,  wo  are  net  heron's  arid  vt    -i-o   nr.t 

cowards,   either.      ^^'o  are  orii  in.'i  rv"   '''ii'<. 

I  limited   by  an.  extraordina.ry  in^.T  yi'vi '.y. 

!  If  we  i]'-  noL  always  sucocpd   in   our  uii- 

dorta  ki  ngH.    even    with    aspi.'lance    from 

rr!cnil.-=,    '.ve   console   ou.r.sel-.-fs   ^vitl'l    the 

thought    that,  in    the    va.st    c-Mnpaiiy    or 

the    world's    failures    is    many    a    sound 

pair    of    eve'-" 

A    \-oiri'  irv>,n    the    r?,  r    c  i 

the    ball    ro  -d    out.  to    Dr.    nell: 

"I,onderl  We  cannot  hear  back  hare." 

Wl^ile  Dr.  Bell  was  replying  ro  this 
request,  liis  hand,  which  on  Miss  Kel- 
ler's wrist  lia.d  spoken  to  her  directions  i 
from  time  to  time,  was  now  for  a  mo- 
ment raised.  This  di«concertcd  Tdiss 
Keller  to  such  an  extent  that  for  :i  time 
she  was  unable  to  continue.  Finally 
complete  harmcny  ■was  restored  be- 
tween the  two,  and  Miss  Keller  con- 
tinued. 

"I  appea.1  to  you  to  give  the  blind 
n\an  the  a.ssi.stairce  that  s'nall  secure 
for  him  complete  or  partial  independ- 
ence. He  is  blind  and  falters.  There- 
fore, go  a  little  more  than  hal»f  ivay  to 
meet  him.  Remember,  however,  !:ira;,'e 
a,nd  self-reliant  a,s  he  is,  he  will  always 
need  a  guiding  hand  in  his." 


S/ie  ended,  and  wliile  applause  was 
I  sounding-  that  she  could'  mH  hon,r,  and 
handkerchiefs  were  waved  thn.t  r,he 
I  oould  not  see.  she  laid  her  head  for  a 
moment  on  Dr.  Bell's  shoulder,  tired 
cut  with  this  .slow  delivery  of  nearly 
l.r.oi)  v.'ords — unheard  by  her.  Once 
early  in  the  .speech  Miss  Keller  lost  the 
thread  and  passed  h:,'  a  section  of  sev- 
eral hundred  words.  This.  however, 
she  inserted  later  (before  her  conclu- 
sion), fitting'  it  in  nn  appi-opriate  place. 

As  Miss  Keller  took  her  seat  again 
she  seemed  5n  hi.arh  spirits.  Not  Ivno^w- 
Jn.g-  that  Bishop  Greer  was  pskin.g-  that 
the  association's  endov.-ment  of  $25,000 
be  raised  to  $150,000,  she  began  speak- 
in.ar  aloud  to  her  to.achor,  who  -vjinlth  'an- 
gers flying  between  those  of  her  pupil 
checked   her. 

Miss  Keller  was  then  taken  into  the 
Astor  Gallery,  where  there  was  an  ex- 
hibit of  blind  workers.  She  had  with 
her  a  rose-d'eckcd  basket  which  wi=i.s  to 
receive  checks  for  the  nssociarion'.'?' 
fund. 

"I  dc  not  wish  to  be  a  btg-gar,"  she 
said  to  the  throng  of  curious,  some  of 
whom  were  staring  ather  through  lor- 
g-nettes,  ''but  I  hope  this  basket  will 
be  filled  with  checks." 

During  the  earlier  part  Of  the  pro- 
.gNi'am  in  the  ball  room  Miss  Keller  on- 
joyed  the  r)roceeding.<;  as  heartily  as 
any  one  in  the  room.  l<"or  a  greater 
part  of  the  time  she  .sat  betwe'in  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  and  Dr.  Bell,  who 
alternately  clasping  her  liand,  tapped 
on  its  sentitive  palm  a  clear  account  of 
all  that  was  being  enacted  before  their 
senses. 

Occa,sionally  she  would  bury  her  face 
m  a  bouquet  of  roses,  then  inhale  deep- 
ly the  fragrance  of  each  rose  separ- 
ately, "When  through  with  the  roses 
fihe  borrowed  Mrs.  Macy's  bouqust  of 
violate. 

When  Bben  P.  Morford  of  the  Brook- 
'lyn  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  hintsolf  a 
blind  man,  spoke  with  annoj^ance  of 
the  absence  of  a  picture  from  the  col- 
lection being  thrown  on  the  screen  as 
though  he  himself  saw  it,  Miss  Keller 
laughed  aloud  as  the  occurren(;e  was 
translated  to  her.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
spoke  of  the  demands  of  friends  of  the 
blind   as   just. 

"It  is  based  on  justice,  just  as  is  our 
school  system,"  he  said.  "The  Amsri- 
can  heart  has  been  stirred  about  the 
Japaneso.  We  don't  demand  that  more 
Japanese  be  allowed  to  come,  but  tliat 
the  'Miil-lren  liere,  whether  they're 
M  1'  1-,  >]low,  or  green,  be  allowed  a 
ch'i     ^     til   do   what   tliey  can.  ' 

When  this  was  translated  to  her,  Miss 
Keller  fairly  rocked  with  laughter,,  as 
she  clapped  her  hands  together  vigor- 
ously. 


JjgcL/l  a.y;-l.  ,     l\{clS5.     T-ra.Tn.S  cri^t. 


"WRENTHAM.  ^^«   \ 


The  Pawtucket  Times  has  a  long  and 
very  interesting  report  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller's  visit  to  New  York  to  speak  before 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
A  throng  that  crowded  all  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  floor  and  both  tiers  of  boxes 
of  the  grand  ball  room  of  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  turned  out  to  hear  Miss  Keller's 
plea  iu  behalf  of  work  for  the  blind.  Prof. 
Alexander  Graham  liell  repeated  each 
sentence  after  Miss  Keller,  as  her  voice 
was  not  strong  enough  to  reach  to  those  in 
the  rear.  "The  heaviest  burden  of  the 
blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idleness,"  was 
her  first  remark.  '"Oue  of  our  critics  has 
suggested  that  we  who  call  the  blind  forth 
to  toil,  are  as  one  who  should  overload  a 
disabled  horse  and  compel  him  to  earn  his 
oats."  "In  the  little  village  where  I  live" 
(Wrantham)  there  was  a  lady  so  mistakably 
kind  to  a  pet  horse  that  she  never  broke 
him  to  harness  and  fed  him  12  quarts  of 
oats  a  day.  The  horse  had  to  be  shot, 
(laughter  and  applause)  I  am  not  afraid 
that  we  shall  kill  our  blind  with  kindness. 
1  am  still  less  afraid  that  we  shall  break 
their  backs.  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  the 
blind  man  the  assistauce  that  shall  give 
him  complete  or  partial  independence.  He 
is  blind  and  falters.  Therefore  go  a  little 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Remem- 
ber, however  brave  and  self  reliant  he  is 
he  will  always  need  a  guidinghand  in  his." 
Bishop  Greer  presided  at  the  meeting,  and 
with  him  on  the  stage  were  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  many  other  eminent  men.  Mrs. 
Macey  sat  beside  Miss  Keller  and  told 
with  her  finder  tips  what  was  being  said 
and  done.  Miss  Keller  laughed  heartily 
when  Dr.  Abbott  said  that  the  blind  were 
no  more  dependent  than  the  rest  of  us, 
"because  there  isn't  a  woman  in  this  house 
who  isn't  dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
her  cook." 


A'eur  BedJ-orcL    I  Mcvss.)  StsLrucLsurcL 
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SOCIAL    BETTESMENT    DISepSfOUS. 

^'  ■■     ■■-  I 

In    co-operation    with    Charities    and 

The  Commons,  a  journal  of  philan- 
thropy and  social  advance,  and  with  | 
one  hundred  leading  newspapers  of  this  j 
country,  The  Standard  will  on  Saturday 
next  coinmence  the  publication  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  various  phases  of  the 
betterment  movement  written  by  men 
and  women  of  national  standing.  The 
opening  contribution,  to  be  printed  on 
I  Saturday,  is  by  Grover  Cleveland,  on 
"The  Older  Responsibilities  of  Charity." 
It  will  be  followed  in  February  Avith 
articles  as  follows: 

February  9th.  Booker  T.  Washington. 
"AVhy  the  Negro  Business  Man  Should 
Go  South," 

February  16th.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  Le- 
claire,  Illinois.  "'The  C\. -operative 
Movement  in  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Nelson  is  the  head  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing enterprise  across  the  river 
from  St.  liOuis,  which  is  run  on  the 
in-ofit-sharing  basis,  and  last  year  paid 
dividends  to  employes  of  nearly  $200,- 
000.  He  describes  the  democratic,  co- 
operative undertakings  by  which  or- 
ariges  and  lemons  are  marketed  in  Cali- 
fornia, butter  is  made  in  the  north- 
western states,  grain  shipped  in  the 
wheat  belt,  etc. 

February  23d.  George  A.  Parker, 
supeiintendent  of  parks  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  "The  Trend  of  the  Park 
Movement."  As  superintendent  of 
parks  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Parker  has  led 
in  the  movement  to  humanize  public 
parks  in  America.  He  is  a  rebel  against 
the  old-fashioned  ideas  whicii  would 
run  a  park  wivla  as  little  life  in  it  as 
there  is  in  plush-covered  parlor  furni-  [ 
ture  or  potted  plants  of  an  undertaker's  j 
shop. 

Quite  a  number  of  articles  in  the  se- 
ries are  already  arranged  for,  though 
at  this  time  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
dates  of  their  publication.  Among  them 
ai'e  the  following: 

Brand  Whitlock  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  "As 
the  Mayor  Sees  Civic  Reform."  Mayor 
Whitlock  is  the  successor  of  the  late 
"Golden  Rule"  Sam  Jones.  Novelist- 
lawyer-humanitarian,  he  tells  what  Is 
possible  in  the  way  of  good  govern- 
ment for  cities  without  political  organ- 
ization, where  every  citizen  has  a  city 
sense  and  an  interest  in  the  common 
weal. 

Robert  W.   deForest  of     New     York, 
"The   Broadening  Sphere  of  Oi-ganized 
Charity."    Mr.  deForest  Avrites  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
I  ization   society.     He  Is  known   also   as 


I  chairman  of  the  state  tenement  house 
I  commission  of  1900,  which  was  appoint- 
!  ed  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  unique  municipal 
tenement  liouse  department  in  New 
York.  Of  this  department  Mi'.  deFoi'est 
was  the  first  commissioner. 

Helen  jjeller  of  Cambridge.,  Mass., 
"Out  of  Darkness."  The  whole  world 
was  aroused  by  the  educational 
achievement  when  life  was  opened  up 
for  this  blind,  deaf  mute.  Miss  Keller 
is  returning  her  debt  to  society  by 
leading  in  the  movement  for  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  adult  blind.  Most 
blind  persons  become  blind  after  they 
are  out  of  childhood,  yet  only  a  few 
states  have  any  provision  for  their 
training.  They  are  left  to  beg  or  to 
become  dependent  upon  relatives.  It  is 
of  this  movement  that  Miss  Keller 
writes. 

Benj.   B.     Lindsey,  of    Denver.     Col., 
■'Right  and  Wrong  as.  a  Kid  Sees  It." 
Judge    Lindsey    is    the     famous    "kid's 
judge"  of  Denv^i ,  v/ho  ran  for  governor 
on  an  independent  ticket  last  election. 
He  knows  all  the  gangs  and  the  hang- 
outs.   The  boys     and  the    mothers     of  > 
Colorado  swear  by  him     and   by     that  | 
understanding  of  juvenile  ethics  which  I 
he  embodies  in  this  article.  I 

David  Blaiistein,  ot  "jNTew  York,  ' 
"V/hen  the  Russian  Refugee  Strikes 
Ellis  Island."  Dr.  Blaustein  tells  of 
the  unforseen  hardships  the  exiled  Rus- 
sian Jew  undergoes  in  a  new  environ- 
ment, under  wholly  unfamiliar  condi- 
tions. He  is  superintendent  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Alliance,  which  each  year 
gives  the  first  training  in  the  English 
language  and  American  patriotism  to 
500  JmmigTant  children. 

Frank  D.  Witherbee,  formerly  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  "Health  Seekers  of 
the  Far  Southwest."  Mr.  Witherbee 
describes  graphically  the  life  of  the 
tuberculosis  refugees  who  fight  con- 
sumption with  dry  air,  sunshine  and 
ou,t-of-door  living  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Great  American  Desert."  The  darker 
sicle  of  the  picture  is  brought  forward 
in  [his  arraignment  of  relatives  or  so- 
cieties which  ship  invalids  to  this  re- 
gion without  means  of  support,  there 
to  drag  out  a  miserable  hand-to-hand 
existence. 

fimily  Greene  Balch,  of  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  "Whence  Comes  the  Slav  to 
Aijneriea  and  Why?"  Miss  Balch  took 
a  two-years'  leave  of  absence  from,  the 
faculty  of  Wellesley  college  to  go  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  great  wave  of  Slav 
immigration  now  sweping  the  cauntry. 
She  went  to  the  communal  villages  and 
peasant  farms  of  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Croatia,  and  the  other  scattered  peo- 
ples  of   the   Austrian  empire. 

Felix  Adler  of  New  York,  "The  Chil- 
dren's Emancipation."  Dr.  Adler  is  the 
leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, professor  of  social  ethics  at  Co- 
lumbia university,  and  a  philosophical 
writer  of  international  reputation.    Btit 


it  is  as  tHe  intiepenaent  ana  aggressive 
cfiairraan  of  the  national  child  labor 
committee  that  he  writes  of  the  coun- 
try-wide movement  to  get  the  children 
ijf  America  out  of  the  mills  and  the 
aines. 

Samuel     J.   Barrows  of     New     York, 

We  Must     Stop    Making    Criminals." 

)r.   BarroM's   Avas  with   Custer   on   the 

(lains,  has  been  a  member  of  congress, 

md  has  dug  up  old  temples  and  the- 

Ur4s  in  Greece.     But  it  is  as  the  first 

American  to  be  elected  president  of  the 

international    prison  congress    that  he 

issails  the  central  evil  of  the  American 

prison     system.       Dr.     Barrows     says: 

"The   sheriff   keeps  a   hotel   called    the 

jail;    he   makes   his   money  out   of   the 

boarders."    Society  pays  the  bill. 

Alexander  Johnson  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  "State  Institutions  and  the 
Public."  Mr.  Johnson  Mill  tell  the 
public  what  the  state  institution  stands 
for — whether  it  is  prison,  reformatory,  I 
insane  asylum,  hospital  or  epileptic  col- 
ony— what  the  people  can  do  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  these  institutions  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  big  bill  for  de- 
pendency Avhich  the  stato  must  pay. 
Mr.  Johnson  speaks  fron'.  experience. 
He  was  formerly  superintendent  of  an 
institution  for  feeble-minded  and  sec-| 
retary  of  the  Indiana  .state  board  of 
charities,  and  is  now  ganeial  secretary 
of  the  riatw.nal  conference  of  charities 
and  ioiTtcnOTL 

Christopher  C.  Thurber,  of  Danbui'yJ 
N.  H.,  "The  Sick  of  the  Kew  Engiandl 
Hills."  Those  who  thliik  that  poverty 
and  disease  are  bred  merely  of  the 
great  cities,  and  that  the  well-to-do 
farmer  or  villager  has  no  responsibili- 
ties to  meet,  have  an  eye-opener  in  thi.s 
story  of  life  among  the  half-deserted 
iiill  farms.  As  head  worker  of  the 
Church  Settlement  House,  Mr.  Thurber 
lu'ges  the  organization  of  state  sj'stems! 
of  district  nursing  associations  in  the 
scattered  rural  communities,  along  thei 
lines  of  the  magaifleent  work  done  in, 
the  provinces  and  lumber  camps  of 
Canada. 

William  Kent  of  Chicago,  111.  "Tlie 
American  City  Electorate."  Mr.  Kent 
is  one  of  the  fighting  civic  reformers 
p£  .ChlQ^g;p.  <^s  a  laeiuksi'  p£  tke  b^fti'.4 

of  .nldprmen  and  a  leader  of  the  Muni~| 
cipnl  Vc'toi's"  lo.isri-K-.  ne  lias  can'iecl  for^ 
n'ard  in  praclicnl  \vny;?  the  got^iiel  of 
l)is  present  ^article,  that  "the  struggle  of 
und  for  democracy  must  be  i)r-imarily 
an  urban  stiuggle." 

While,  as  will  he  seen,  the  series 
makes  no  protenoe  of  appealing  to  those 
pel-^ons  ^^'ho  seek  for  their  reading 
highly  Spiced  .sensation?,  we  feel  sure 
that  it  will  be  cordially  Avelcomed  by 
those  who  would  like  to  see  these  topics 
discussed  by  men  and  women  wlm  have 
the  knowledge  and  the  ability  ik  ic'^ary 
to  wise  discussion. 


Ssiit  JLa  Ke  ,  l/^tiak  ,    TV  e  urs. 
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Helen  Keller,  Minus  Sight,  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  an 
Adept. 


WAS    MANAGED    BY    SIGMALS. 


Remarkable  Accomplishment  by  Fred 

St.  Onge,  Old  Time  Cyclist,  Now 

In  Salt  Lake. 


It  might  be  possible  to  teach  a  blind 
girl  to  ride  a  bicycle,  but  the  average 
man  would  balk  at  giving-  lessons  to  om 
that  is  not  oiily  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb 
Into  the  bargain.  There  is  a  man  in 
fcialt  Lake  right  now  who  has  accom- 
rlislied  tliis  and,  of  course,  the  gir'  was 
the  wonderful  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  Helen 
Keller  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  received  so 
much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  10  years  ago. 

Tiie  story  as  told  by  Fred  St.  Onge  of 
the  St.  Onge  Brothers,  now  appealing  at 
the   Orpheura,   is  as  follows: 

"It  was  in  May,  1898,  that  Col.  Pope, 
of  bicycling  fame,  came  to  my  cycling 
school  in  Boston  and  stated  that  he  had 
presented  Miss  Keller  with  a  tandem  and 
he  desired  that  I  should  teach  her  how 
to  ride.  A  ftw  days  later  Miss  Keller 
appeared  with  her  life  long  friend,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Sulavan,  and  in  saort  order  the 
first  lesson  was  under  way.  Miss  Keller 
took  the  front  seat  and  I  the  rear.  The 
first  ride  we  took  was  through  tne  Bos- 
ton Park  system,  and  it  was  14  miles  in 
duration.  The  blind  mute  was  a  very  apt 
pupil  from  the  start,  In  fact,  she  rode 
with  more  confidence  than  most  people 
blessed  With  all  their  faculties. 

'The  Instruction  of  Miss.Keher  was  very 
interesting.  At  first  a  code  of  signals  had 
to  be  agreed  upon.  For  instance,  to 
pedal  slowly  and  ride  at  a  moderate  pace, 
a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder.    To  increase 


the  speed,  two  taps.  To  turn  to  the  right, 
a  slight  touch  on  tlvi  right  arm,  ana  so 
on.  Believe  me,  we  had  ridden  oly  two 
blocks  when  Miss  Keller  understood  the 
use  of  the  bell  and  from  a  signal  from 
mc  would  ring  the  bell  much  to  her 
amusement.  After  we  had  ridden  three 
or  four  miles  the  signals  agreed  upon 
were  almost  useless,  owiiig  to  the  acute 
sense  of  feeling  conti'olled  by  Mi&s'  Keller. 

"We  rode  twice  a  week  together,  the 
longest  ride  being  28  miles,  which  was 
completed  in  the  fast  time  of  two  hours 
and  34  minutes,  a  ride  that  any  young 
lady  with  all  her  faculties  might  bo 
liroud  of.  Of  course  during  a  ride  it  was 
impossible  for  Miss  Keller  to  converse 
v/ith  her  instructor  but  whenever  a  ride 
was  finished,  or  when  necessary,  I  could 
make  myself  understood.  Miss  Keller 
would  place  her  finger  on  ray  lips  and 
her  thumb  on  my  chin  and  through  her 
wonderful  sense  of  feeling  she  could  un- 
derstand everything  I  said." 

Mr.   St.   Onge   has  several   letters   from 
Miss  Keller  which  he  prizes  highly,  they' 
being-   written    on    a    typewriter    and    by( 
Miss  Keller  personally.  At  that  time  MIssJ 
Keller      was      preparing    for      a    course 
through  RadclifCe   college  and   since  then 
has  graduated    with    the   highest   honors 
In  her  class.  She  is  living  now  at  Wren- 
tham,  Mass.,  and  devote^  all  her  time  toj 
the    interests    and    advancement    of    th. 


C  itife  Liirucl .  0  .  -  Pld-Lrv'  D  ea,  L  ev-. 
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I  Too    Sick    to    Lecture.  i 

'  Helen,  Keljfer,  the  famous  blind 
girl,  wl),q]  was\Q„„siaftalrC..in  Cleveland'! 
next  month  under  the  au^lJices  of  the{ 
Goodrich  house  mission,  has  sent 
word  that  she  will  be  compelled  to  I 
cancel  the  eng'agemeiit  owing  to! 
severe  illness.  She  is  to  appear  here '. 
as  soon  as  she  i.s  able  to  resume  her 
work,   however.  ' 


BostoYL   l/lorn.uyuQ  7ou.rncii 
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'Joke"  Marriages 
Disgust  PeggUi 

>-  ^  I 

Severe   Punishment   for   Offenders 

Would  End  the  Evil 

She  Believes. 


Another  "joke"  marriage  untangled 
and  annulled  by  the  courts.  Joke  mar- 
riages! I  am  put  to  it  to  understand 
the  curious  kinks  in  a  mind  that  will 
allow  this  Shameful  farce  to  be  en- 
acted and  also  to  imagine  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  disunited  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come.  Indeed,  a  flood  of 
queries  assails  m<e.  What  is  our  edu- 
cation, our  enrichment  of  courses  of 
study,  good  for  if  they  do  not  fit  for 
life? 

Helen  Keller  laughingly  said  ,when 
Dr.  Furhess  told  her  that  the  only 
facts  about  Shakespeare's  life  posi- 
tively known  were  that  he  was  born, 
baptized,  married  and  died:  "Well,  then, 
he  seems  to  have  done  all  the  essential 
things!"  When  will  our  young  men. 
Harvard  students  and  all,  learn  that 
marriage  is  not  a  negligible  quantity, 
this  solemn  obligation  into  which  they 
enter  with  any  pretty  girl  as  the  jest 
of  an  evening,  the  sublime  flower  of  a 
night's    hilarity? 

Of  the  girls  it  is  even  harder  to 
speak  calmly.  We  are  willing  to  con- 
cede in  her  behalf  all  the  favorable 
points— that  her  mother  died  when  she 
was  a  child,  that  she  had  no  maturer. 
sisters  or  girl  friends  to  advise  her, 
and  that  her  surroundings  have  not 
been  of  the  most  refined.  But  we  had 
hoped  and  believed  (perhaps  we  are 
old-fashioned)  that  there  was  deep  in 
the  breast  of  every  girl  not  actually 
depraved  some  armor  of  intuition  akin 
to  that  of  chastity  that  should  wrap 
her  about  and  preserve  her  from  fol- 
..lies  like   these. 
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THE  NEW  MAGAZINE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Helen  Keller 

MRS.  WILLIAM  ZIEGLER  has  recently  en- 
dowed a  free  monthly  magazine  for  the  blind 
of  America,  a  magazine  in  raised  letters  that 
they  can  read  with  their  lingers.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,"  and  is 
printed  at  1Q31  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Every 
blind  person  in  America  who  has  not  already  sent 
his  name  there  is  requested  to  do  so  at  once.  For 
the  new  magazine  is  to  be  sent  free  to  every  blind 
man  or  woman  in  the  United  States  who  wants  it. 
This  is  a  great  boon.  The  cost  of  embossing 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  sightless  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  printing  them  for  the  seeing.  The 
blind  are  mostly  poor,  and  there  are  not  enough 
of  us  to  support  a  good  magazine. 

For  these  reasons  the  magazines  that  we  have 
are  few.     At  best   they  are   mere   collections    of 
tantalizing  tidbits   of  news.     They  give   a   para- 
graph   about    the    German    Reichstag,    another 
about   the   "Dreibund,"    another   about   a   bomb 
exploded   in   Russia,    part  of  a  debate   from   the 
French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  short  notice  of 
Secretary  Root's  plan  for  South  American  trade, 
a  mere  mention  of  the  President's  message,  and 
hardly  ever  a  complete  article  or  story  in  a  number ; 
and  just  as  one's  fingers  are  growing  hungrier  for 
more,  lo,  the  magazine  comes  to  an  end !    These 
periodicals  contain  no  variety  of  subjects  to  suit 
blind    persons    of    different    tastes    and    feelings. 
Several  of  them  devote  too  much  space  to  discus- 
sions of  blind  persons  and  of  blindness,  subjects 
about  which  we  already  know  more  than  enough. 
What  we  have  long  wanted,  what  the  new  maga- 
zine will  give  us,  is  a  periodical  whose  contents  are 
so  varied  and  of  such  a  character  that  if  they  were 
in   ink   print   they   would    interest   an    intelligent 
seeing  man.     We  shall  have  enough  good  articles 
from  month  to  month  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the 
world   of  events,   to  enable  us  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  are  anti-imperialists,  free  traders 
or  simplified  spellers.    The  knowledge  of  the  blind 
man  about  such  matters  is  fragmentary,   for  he 
must  listen  to  others  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
they  always  omit  what  he  most  wants  to  know. 
Recently  I  had  a  letter,  and  I  get  many  such, 
I  from  a  blind  man  in  Montana,  who  was  eager  for 
1  something  new  to  read.    His  few  books  and  papers 
i   he  had  read  until  he  knew  them  by  heart,  and  he 
1   was  willing  to  exchange  them  all  for  one  new  book. 
I   It  was  a  joy  to  send  him  word  about  the  new  maga- 
j   zine,  and  many  blind  persons  all  over  the  country 
1   are  athirst  for  the  first  number. 
I       Mrs.  Zicgler's  magazine  is  one  of  the  finest  gifts 
to  the  sightless.    As  a  vehicle  of  culture  it  will  help 
I   enlighten  fhe  blind,  and  make  them  wiser,  better- 
informed  and  happier  citizens. 


St.  Lo^LS  ,   Mo. 

/^e/t  u.h  l  LC  . 
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Relent  lieller  as  a  Speaker. 

At  th'^  second  meeting  of  the  Association- 
for  the  Blind,  Bishop  Greer  produced 
and  Doet6r'"Lyman  Abbott  and  others 
spoke;  yet,  if  the  boners  of  the  occasion 
were  not  carried  off  bj^  Miss  Keller,  it  was 
only  because  of  the  defective  delivery  of 
an  address,  which,  in  matter  and  manner, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  speaker's 
friend  and  alter  ego\,  Mrs.  Macy  (nee  Sul- 
livan), was  too  hoarse  to  repeat  to  the 
audience  the  words)  that  fell  from  her 
former  pupil's  lips;  so  the  task  of  acting 
as  lier  interpreter  -was  assumed  by  no  less 
eminent  an  expert  tkan  Alexander  Ghra- 
ham  Bell,  who  canoeled  an  engagement  In 
Ohio  in  order  to  be  present.  As  the  brok- 
en sentences  came  faintly  forth.  Doctor 
Bell,  holding  one  of  the  speaker's  hands 
in  his  own,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
lips  in  eager  and  anxious  scrutiny,  echoed; 
them  in  tones  easily  audible  throughout' 
tlie  hall. 

His  fatherly,  affectionate  manner  in  en- 
couraging an  orator  to  whom  the  use  of 
her 'voice,  even  in  private,  is  still  some- 
thing of  a  novelty,  was  beautiful  to  see; 
and  the  picture  was  completed  by  Mrs. 
Macy's  readiness  in  helping  him  out,  when 
any  phrase  proved  specially  difficult 
to  catch.  Miss  Keller's  charming  ap- 
pearance, her  graceful,  yet  emphatic 
little  gestures,  and  the  sympathetic 
personality  that  found  expression  equal- 
ly in  face  and  bearing,  went  far  to 
atone  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  her  elo- 
cution. Before  her  turn  came  to  speak 
her  former  teacher,  seated  beside  her  on 
she  was  kept  informed  by  the  fingers  of; 
the  platforrn,  of  all  that  was  done  or 
said.  Only  when  some  compliment  -was  ' 
being  paid  her  the  two  hands  drew  apart.—  ' 
April  Putnam's.  j 


,A|o^U    b,  iqp7 


In  a  brief  taut  admirably  written  pa- 
per, Helen  Keller  tells  It'he  readers  of 
Putnian's  for  April  what  is  needed  tii 
help  Che  blind' — not  charity,  she  says, 
!^ut  work.  Their  gireatest  burden  is  idle- 
ness, and  this  it  ds  possible  to  rem'ove. 
Miss  Keller  sipeaJcs  feelingly  of  the  ban- 
dicap  under  which  the  blind  engage  in 
the  g"rea!t  g'ame  of  life,  bat  a  delicate 
sense  of  humor  pervades  her  eloquent 
and  etiec'cive  st^itement  of  their  needs. 


jDQ^tOTl-   /yicr^^i-T^a   jQu.rn-<^L. 
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Out  of  the  Dark 

An  extraordinary  appeal  is  that 
nade  for  her  fellow  blind  men  by 
lelen  Keller  in  Putnam's  Magazine. 
vTot  for  its  pathos  alone  should  it  be 
■ead — though  no  one  recalls  the 
.^'riter's  own  struggle  against  the  uu- 
intermittent  shadow  of  her  life  can 
follow  her  argument  without  being 
deeply  moved.  It  should  be  read  also 
for  the  intelligence  it  reveals,  the 
clarity  of  its  thought  and  the  jus- 
tice of  its  cause. 

"The  new  movement  for  the 
blind,"  she  say;^,  referring  to  the  ef- 
fort to  give  them  productive  em- 
ployment, "rests  on  a  foundation  of 
common  sense.  *  *  *  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  blind  should  be  seg- 
regated from  the  seeing.  *  *  * 
Each  community  shouUl  take  care  of 
its  own  blind,  provide  employment 
for  them,  and  enable  them  to  T\ork 
side  by  side  with  the  seeing." 

Prerequisite  to  such  employment 
the  blind  must  be  specially  taught. 
That  teaching  should  be  calculated 
to  give  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  view  (there  is  a  melan- 
choly significance  in  that  figure  of 
speech),  the  same  purposes,  the 
same  equipment  as  their  richer  fel- 
lows. Then  there  should  prevail 
among  us  who  can  see  neither  con- 
descension  to  those  who  cannot  nor! 
an  expecation  of  surpassing  attain- 
ments. ,  i.'lss  Keller  makes-  this  lat- 
ter need   plain  when  .she  says;- 

"We  do  not  expect  to  find  among 
the  blind  a  disproportionate  number 
of  geniuses.  Education  does  not  de-' 
velop  in  them  remarkable  talent. 
Like  the  seeing  man, 'the  blind  man 
may  be  a  philosopher,  a  mathemati- 
cian, a  linguist,  a,  seer,  a  poet,  a 
prophet.  But,  believe  me,  if  the  light 
of  genius  burns  within  him,  it  will 
burn  despite  his  infirmity,  and  pot 
because  of  it.  The;  laclcjof  one  sense 
—or  two— never  helped  a  hmnan  be- 
ing." 


But  the  thought  that  lives  with 
the  reader  longest  has  its  rise  in  the 
old,  old  sense  of  affliction,  which  is 
deepened  i-ather  than  lightened  as 
the  sightless  one  grows  in  under- 
standing and  culture.     Read  this; 

"I  appeal  to  you.  give  the  blind 
man  the  assistance  that  shall  secure 
for  him  complete  or  partial  independ- 
ence. He  Is  blind  and  falters.  There- 
fore, go  a  little  more  than  half  w3K^ 
to  meet  him.  Remember,  however 
bt-ave  and-  self-reliant  he  is,  he  will 
always  need  a  guiding  hand  in  his." 

How  strangely  this  young  Avoman 
of  our  own  time  echoes  that  cry  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago:  '"And  behold, 
two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  wayside, 
when  they  heard  that  Jesus  passed 
by  cried  out,  saying.  Have  mercy  on 
us,  6   Lord,   thou   son  of  David. 

"And  the  multitude  rebuked  them, 
because  they  should  hold  their  peace; 
but  they  cried  the  more,  sayixig.  Have 
mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of 
David." 
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Gems  of 
ew  England  Poetry 

(Copyright,   1907,   by    Post  PublSshlmr  Co.) 

1  he  death  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlcli  and  th  P  celebration  of  the  Longfeliow  C«ateDarj-  hars 
Iffougbt  about  a  notable  revival  of  Interest  in  )he  New  England  poets.  The  Post  will  publish 
daily  for  a  time  a  selection  of  the  best  New  Knglaad  verse.  Teachers  and  scholars  will  And 
the  selections  u.seful  and  convenient  for  their  class  wcjk.  The  general  reader  wilt  flud  It 
worth   while   to   renew   bis    acquaintance   with    bis   favorites. 


No.  53 1      Where  Helen  Sits 


(HELEN  KELLER) 

By  Laura  Elizabeth  Richards 


Where  Helen  sits,  the  darkness  is  so  deep, 
No  .""olden  snnbeam  strikes  athwart  the  gk>oin 

Xo  mother's  smile,  no  glance  of  loving  eyes, 
Lightens  the  shadow  of  that  lonely  room. 

Yet  the  clear  whiteness  of  her  radiant  soul 

Decks  the  dim  walls,  like  angel  vestments  shed, 

The  lovely  light  of  holy  innocence 

Shines  like  a  halo  'round  her  bended  head, 
Where  Helen  sits. 

VA'here  Helen  sits,  the  stillness  is  so  deep, 

Xo  children's  laughter  comes,  no  song  of  birc!, 

The  great  world  storms  along  its  noisv  wa;\\ 
But  in  tin's  place  no  sound  is  ever  heard. 

^  et  do  luM-  gentle  thoughts  make  nielod)-, 

Swci.ici"  tlian  aught  froivi  harp  or  viol  flung; 
And   \.'j\c  and  Beauty,  c|uiring  each  to  each. 

vSiug  as  the  stars  of  Kvk^'u's  uk truing  snug. 
Where  Helen  sit>. 

ion    (if    ILif   Ccniury   Co.,    New  York. 
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Helen   Keller   to    SpeaU   Here. 

The  trustees  of  the  Connecticut,  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  held  a  meeting 
last  Friday  at  the  Capitol  and  unani- 
mously elected  Rev.  Rockwell  Harmon 
Potter,  pi-esident,  vice  Dr.  G.  P.  Davis, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 
The  trustees  decided  to  give  an  invita- 
tion entertainmeni  at  Unity  Hall  either 
May  21  or  22,  at  which  Helen  ^Keller 
will  be  present.  Other  celebrities,  in- 
cluding Mark  Twain,  are  expected  to 
he  present  and  make  addresse.s.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  in  receiving  invita- 
tions will  undoubtedly  have  an  evening 
or  rare  enjoyment  if  they  attend. 

DeciksLy-)^,  (/Has 5.)    Tra >-L 5 6 r L /vt 


Miss  Helen   Keller  is  writing  an  article 
for  one  of  the  leading  magazines. 


M^Ttforci   i  Coivyx^)    'PosL 
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W  HER  ViSIT  POSTPONEb 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was  expected  to 
deliver  an  address  in  this  city  for  the 
beneiit  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blin^,  has 
been  obliged  to  cancel  the  engagement, 
because  of  her  ill-health.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  she  will  be  able  to  come  to 
Hartford  early  in  the  falL 


To  the  Man  About  Town:— rWlll  you; 
kindly  pi'int  the  following  extract  of 
an  article  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  takenj 
from  a  recent  magazine.  I  think,  1 
perhaps,  it  may  be  called  to  the  at-  j 
tention  of  many  blind  people  through 
The  News,  people  who  would  other- 
wise know  nothing'  about  it:  | 

"Mrs.  Wm.  Ziegler  has  recently  en- 
dowed a,  free  monthly  magazine  for 
the  blind  of  America,  a  magazine  in 
raised  letters,  that  they  can  read' 
with  their  fingers.  It  is  entitled) 
'The  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind'  j 
and  is  printed  at  1931  Broadway,  New| 
York  city.  Every  blind  person  in' 
America  who  has  not  already  sent  his 
name  there,  is-  reQuested  to  do  so  at 
once.  For  the  new  magazine  is  to 
be  sent  free  to  every  blind  man  or 
woman  In  the  United  States  who, 
wants  it.  This  is  a  great  boon.  The! 
cost  of  embossing  books  and  maga-i 
zines  for  the  sightless  is  greater  tham 
the  cost  of  printing  them  for  the  see- 
ing. The  blind  are  mostly  poor  and 
there  are  not  enough  of  us  to  support 
a  good  magazine.  For  these  reasons 
the  magazines  which  we  have  are 
few.  At  best,  they  are  mere  collec- 
tions of  tantalizing  tidbits  of  news 
.  .  .  har'dly  ever  a  complete  article 
or  story  in  a  number,  and  jwst  as 
one's  fingers  are  growing  hungrier  for 
more,  lo,  the  magazine  comes  to  an 
end.  .  .  .  What  we  have  long 
wanted,  what  the  new  magazine  will 
give  us  is  a  periodical  whose  contents 
ai^e  so  varied  and  of  such  a  character 
that  if  they  were  in  ink  print  they 
would  interest  an  intelligent  ,  seeing 
man.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ziegler's  magazine 
is  one  of  the  finest  gifts  to  the  sight- 
less. As  a  vehicle  of  culture  it  will  help 
enlighten  the  blind  and  make  them 
wisei-,  better-informed  and  happier 
citizens."  An  Interested   Reader. 


Peabody,  May  15, 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  aud  Mrs.  Mffeeiwll 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Commih'ffon  for 
the  Blind, which  meets  to-day  (Wednesday) 
in  Boston.  J^ev.  Dr. Edward  E.Uale  has  an  ! 
interesting  article  on  Helen  Keller  in  the  j 
Outlook.  Thl^q  is  a  view  of  her  liome,  ber 
dog,  and  Mis*  X.^Wf'!^'^"^ ''6""  fl^w^SI-        { 
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BLIHD,  DEAF,  DUMB, 
^^  *  AND  YET  A  HEROINE 


Bev.  ji  Li.     H.     I3|orchester     Discusses 
,3^e|fe^^<^HerJfe  One  of  a  Trinity 

'  '"^<>-.  •    of  Modem   Heroes. 


Rev.  L,  H.  Dorchester,  pastor  of  Blni 
Park  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  con- 
cluded his  series  of  special  sermons, 
last  night,  pn  "Modern  Heroes."  The 
series  has  embraced  "A  Soldier  Hero," 
"An  Author  HerOj"  and  the  sermon 
last  night,  was  '.■n:'""A  Blind  Heroine." 

These  sermons  have  been  attended 
with  great  interest  and  have  been  lis- 
tened to  with  evident  profit  and  pleas- 
ure by  the  large  audiences,  which  as- 
sembled  each   Sunday  evening. 

The  soldier  hero,  as  will  be  remefri^' 
bered,  was  Major  Henry  Bowen;  the 
author  hero  was  Byran  Palmer  and  the 
bline  heroine,  it  will  easily  be  imagined 
although  many  of  Rev.  Dorchester's 
hearers  last  night  had  evidently  not 
thought  of  it,  was  Miss  Helen  Keller. 
"  The  text  for  the  discourse,  last  night, 
was  the  same  as  that  for  the  sermon, 
on  the  author  hero,  namely,  Phil.  v:4, 
"Rejoice  in  the   Lord  always." 

The  speaker  referred  to  Miss  Keller 
as  "a  marvel  of  grit,  gifts  and  graces." 
He  spoke  of  how  her  soul  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  a  living  sepulcher  and  how, 
from  time  to  time,  she  made  desperate 
efforts  to  signal  to  the  outside  world 
and  how  she  seemed  to  detect  signals, 
from:  the  world  without,  but  was  un- 
able to  interpret  them. 

Sketching  briefly  the  first  efforts 
made  to  bring  the  light  of  knowledge 
to  the  darkened  imprisoned  soul, 
Ithe  work  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  Washington, 
Id.  C,  and  later  of  Miss  Sullivan,  and 
iher  final  emancipation  from  her  pris- 
on, the  speaker  declared  that  Helen 
Keller  had  wrought  a  greater  service 
than  any  other  person  in  the  wOrld 
for  others  afflicted  like  herself.  Dike 
Laura  Bridgeman,  she  had  gone  on, 
blazing  the  way  for  others,  to  light 
and  learning  and  romance. 


Rev.  Mr.  Dorchester  declared  that 
Miss  Keller's  secret  lay  in  a  heroic  de- 
termination; in  her  being  a  Christian 
optimist.  The  sermon  abounded  in 
quotations  from  Miss  Keller's  book  on 
optimism.  The  German  proverb,  "My 
misfortune  is  my  good  fortune,"  the 
speaker  said,  was  most  wonderfully 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  this  remark- 
ia-ble    person. 

'^1  He-  thought  that  the  success  with 
which  this  blind  heroine  overcame  all 
mr  great  obstacles  ought  to  inspire 
everyone,  having  far  lighter  trials  to 
go  and  overcome  whatever  hindrances 
might  be  in  the  path  leading  to  suc- 
cess. All  may  be  more  than  conquer- 
ors through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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WOMEN'S 
INTERESTS 

Conducted  and  Edited  by  ' 

MRS.   CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,   Sc.  D. 


Work  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  in  World's  Work 
for  August,  gives  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  "What  Might  Be  Done  for  the  Blind." 
The  remarkable  career  and  experience  of 
Miss  Keller  herself  make  her  utterances 
of  peculiar  value  on  the  subject,  as  she 
approaches  it  not  only  with  the  profound 
sympathy  of  the  thoughtful  modern  edu- 
cator, but  with  the  actual  knowledge  of 
that  which  the  educator  has  to  contend 
with. 

When  philanthropists  first  approached 
the  problem  of  supplementing  by  training 
the  missing  faculty  In  the  blind  they  ex- 
pected to  And  in  them  some  latent  mental 
capacities  which,  Increased  by  their  ex- 
clusion from  life's  distractions  and  their 
conseauent  concentration  of  mind,  only 
waited  to  be  developed.  Such  were  the 
dreams  of  Valentin  Hauev.  in  France, 
and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  in  Boston,  and  such 
today  is  still  the  dream  of  the  Queen  of 
Roumanla.  Miss  Keller,  however,  tells  us 
that  experience  has  dispelled  such 
dreams.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  miscel- 
laneous class  of  defectives,  who  often  are 


Psot   only   blind   but   also   weak   from    the' 
fery  cause  that  has  destroyed  their  sight. 
From  early  confinement  and  lack  of  exer- 
cise their  vitality  Is  often  subnormal  and 
their    minds    are   dull.      There    have    been 
blind    men    whom    the    divine    spark    ot 
genius  has  raised  to  eminence  in  art,   lit- 
erature and  science.     These  great  excep- 
tions are  encouraging-,  but  they  remain  ex- 
ceptions;   and    whatever    distinction    they 
have  attained  has  been  in  spite  of  their 
{ misfortune   and    not   because   of   it.     The 
question    which    she   places    before   us    is, 
I  what  shall   be  done  with  the   uninspired 
j  majority? 

I  In  Europe  It  was  soon  determined  not  to 
i  direct  their  instruction  wholly  toward, 
things  of  the  intellect,  but  to  provide 
trades  and  industries  by  means  of  which 
they  can  learn  to  become  self-supporting. 
The  worlP  of  the  schools  is  supplemented 
by  societies  which  »flnd  an  outlet  for  their 
trained  energies  and  enable  them  to  be- 
come ordinary,  industrious,  self-respect- 
ing citizens. 

In  America,  where  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence is  less  severe,  the  educators  oi 
the  blind  have  been  slower  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  fitting  each  individual  for  a 
self-supporting  life.  Education  has  been 
administered  to  all  children  alike  in  the 
excellent  schools  which,  since  1832,  have 
been  established  for  the  blind  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  until 
recently  we  have  had  nothing  here  that 
corresponds  to  the  societies  for  the  blind 
in  Europe.  Even  the  associations  lately 
formed  In  two  or  three  States  are  hardly 
beyond  the  stage  of  tentative  effort. 

"The    lot    of    the    idle     graduate    of    a 
school   who  has   learned  how  to   be   blind 
is  hard  enough.    He  leaves  school  flushed 
with    hope    and    courage.      He    thinks    he 
can  brave  the  world  and  conquer  it.    Per- 
haps   he    hears    of    a    position    as    teacher 
I  and  makes  the  necessary  application.    His 
I  application   is   refused   because  he   cannot 
see."    Even  if  he  passes  all  tests  and  ex- 
aminations and  Is  praised  for  his  ability, 
I  his    services    will    be    declined    because    it 
1  Is   not  thought  possible   for  him   to  teach 
music  as  well  as  a  seeing  man.     Yet  he 
has  been   trained  to   teach.     He  has  even 
studied     under     masters.       If     this     man, 
trained  from  childhood  to  his  misfortune, 
loses  courage  after  repeated  failure,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  Is  suddenly 
j  stricken     blind     in    a     mine    or     factory? 
I  Misery   and   despair  confront   him. 
]     Miss    Keller    feels    that    the    first    thing 
I  to   be   done    in   America   in   order  to   deal 
j  with  these  conditions  of  the  problem  Is  to 
I  arouse    oublic    interest. 

"When  the  public  understands  the  blind 
man,  his  needs  and  capacities,  there  will 
b-e  an  end  to  the  more  special  causes 
which  we  find  partly  responsible  for  pres- 
ent conditions  In  this  country— lack  of  en- 
thusiasm, Intelligence  and  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  institutions  for  the  blind."  She  feels 
that  the  latter,  though  kind,  know  noth- 
ing of  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  the 
blind,  and  that  the  existing  conditions 
of  the  sightless  throughout  the  country 
I'bear     evidence     to     their      incompetency. 


She  strong'ly  coiweirms  tne  m-ultlplicltyl 
of  forms  of  print  In  -use  In  various  instil 
tLrtions  and  "would  urge  the  adoption  ofl 
one  type,  her  preference  toeing  for  the 
European  Braille  system,  used  throiigh-J 
out  Europe.  She  als'O  ■  sug-gests  placlngi 
the  scho'Ols  in  the  country  as  calculated! 
to  build  up  the  physique  of  blind  cWldrenJ 
and  urges  out-door  occupations  for  them. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  in  New  Tork, 
two  women  became  interested  in  the  new] 
methods.  Through  their  Initiative  an  as-i 
soclatlon  was  formed,  an  appropriation, 
was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  carry  on 
a  census  and  a  commission  was  appointed. 
This  commission  a-ppointed  one  of  the  two 
ladies  director  of  the  census.  A  coi6-i 
mission  was  also  appointed  in  Massachii- 
setts  with  tlie  same  end  in  view.  Tiie' 
census  "will  tell  with  scientific  definlfe- 
ness  "What  has  been  left  undone"  and  will) 
facilitate  Intelligent  dealing  with  the' 
problems  of  the  sightless.  The  Masg^a- 
chusetts  commission  and  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  are  now  worki|ig 
together  In  harmony.  Philanthropists  a|»d 
public-spirited  people  are  taking  up 
work.  Its  success  depends  upon  the 
rectors  of  institutions,  their  trustees 
the  State  boards,  and  especially  on 
public.  The  latter  "must  learn  that 
blind  man  has  a  mind  which  ca,n  be  ch- 
eated, a  hand  that  can  he  trained,  aAi- 
bitions  which  can  be  realized,  and  It  #9 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  help  him  %o 
make  the  best  of  himself,  so  that  he  ci|n 
■win  light  through  w^ork."  No  better  prc|>f 
of  Miss  Keller's  argument  can  be  fou& 
than  that  which  her  own  personality  h% 
furnished.  S.  T.  S.^ 


JVew  l^colhrci.  Maiss, 

Stistn-cTLarol 

J[^A.qi^s\-   \%,    nof- 

Helen  Keller,  has  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  number  of  the 
World's  Work  oh  "What  Might  Be 
Done  for  the  .  Blind."  First,  prevent 
much  of  blindness,  then  treat  the 
sightless  sanely,:  and  teach  them  useful 
things,  is  the  gist  of  Miss  Keller's  ad- 
vice. '•»■,' 

■       — : \^*  I    fe  \ 
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St^HURZ    MEMORIAL,. 

Ib  EiMTOR  OP  The  Evening  Post: 
fSin:  I  have  just  had  read  to  me  Mr.  Riis's 
[eloquent  letter  suggesting  that  the  memorial 
'to  Carl  Schurz  take  the  form  of  an  endow- 
iment  of  the  New  York,„Aagift^tion  for  the 
■B|md.  This  idea  appeals  to  nieSWaHgiyf' 
It  woQtiir^fideed  be  fitting  to  raise  such  a 
j  monument  to  Schurz — to  perpetuate  his 
imemory  in  the  living  happiness  of  human 
beings. 

Carl  Schurz  spent  his  life  battling  with 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  with  all  the  forces 
iof-  darkness  which  oppress  mankind.  In 
Ithe  last  years  of  his  life  he  gave  much 
thought  to  the  work  of  freeing  the  blind 
from  a  bondage  harder  than  blindness,  the 
^bondage  of  idleness.  Would  not  the  success 
of  the  work  which  he  warmly  approved 
and  supported  be  a  noble  memorial  to  him? 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
Is  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  spirit  a  type  of 
the  many  efforts  of  his  life  to  promote  a 
humane  humanity. 

You  have  often  heard  what  the  Asso- 
ciation is  trying  to  do.  Mr.  Riis  and  other 
eloquent  men  have  told  you  of  the  needs 
3f  the  blind.  In  some  States  where  the 
new  work  for  the  blind  has  been  started,- 
is  in  New  York,  by  generous  individuals, 
the  commonwealth  has  appropriated  money 
to  carry  it  on.  I  am  disappointed  that 
j'our  rich  State  leaves  unsupported  the 
fioble  efforts  of  the  New  York  Association. 
Buch  lack  of  support,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
nave  added  to  the  righteous  impatience 
With  men  in  power  which  Carl  Schurz  often 
showed.  If,  however,  the  Carl  Schurz  me- 
morial fund  can  be  converted  to  the  uses  of 
the  blind,  the  power  of  the  individual  to 
i^ight  the  delays  of  Government  will  be 
httlngly  exemplified. 
The    blind    are   heavily   handicapped,    but' 

Iiey  are  brave  and  determined  to  triumph 
irer  their  infirmity.  But  they  find  an 
isurmountable  obstacle  in  the  unwilling- 
ess  of  the  seeing  to  believe  that  the  blind 
an  do  efficient  work.  There  is  need  of 
n  influential  friend — a  society  of  friends — 
J  put  the  powers  of  the  sightless  beyond 
oubt.  Without  such  friends  the  blind 
.ace  a  rough,  unequal  struggle  and  failure 


after  failure.  At  last  hope  dies  in  their^i 
hearts,  and  their  life  becomes  a  dreary! 
burden.  ^  j 

If  this  is  true  of  those  blind  from  child-  j 
hood,  how  much  more  bitter  must  life  be 
for  an  active,  self-supporting  man  who  is 
suddenly  stricken  blind!  The  sunlit  world 
he  lived  in  has  incredibly  faded.  The  faces 
he  knew  are  blotted  out.  He  finds  a 
discouraging  strangeness  everywhere.  The 
past  was  goodly  once,  and  the  future  stood 
sure  in  certainty.  Henceforth  he  must 
grope  in  the  dark.  He  must  sit  all  day 
long  and  listen,  listen,  listen  in  a  passion 
of  despair  to  the  cheerful  buzz  of  activity 
about  him.  He  must  wake  to  idleness  day 
after  day,  while  his  tired  wife  or  mother 
labors  through  heavy  hours  to  give  him 
bread!  All  the  six  thousand  blind  men  and 
women  of  New  York  reach  out  beseeching! 
hands  to  you  who  see  for  redemption  from 
a  life  of-  uselessness.  Of  the  dark  they  are 
unafraid.  Idleness  is  the  menace  to  their 
welfare.  Give  them  occupation,  service,  in- 
dependence, and  the,  impossible  dark  will 
become  endurable. 

This  is  what  the  New  York  Association  is 
striving  to  give.  But  its  resources  are  al- 
most at  an  end.  Think  of  it,  in  rich  New 
York!  In  life  Carl  Schurz  was  a  friend  of 
the  blind.  Dead  he  may  speak  for  them. 
All  who  truly  honor  him  will  re.ioice  if 
their  hero's  monument  be  not  marble  or 
bronze,  but  a  beneficent  work  endowed  for 
all  time.  Helen  Keller. 

Wren t ham.    Mass.,    Ausust  7. 
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3)oVe-r,  (    M.  hf.)  Xsrr^ocy- 

Helen  Kellar  has  seconded  Jacob  j 
\  Kiis's  Buggeatlon  ttiat  tbe  Carl 
Kchurz  memorial  take  tbe  form  of  au 
endowment  for  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  iiilnd.  There  are 
6,000  blind  people  InNew  York,  she 
writes  and  the  assoeiatiun's  resources 
are  almost  at  an  end.  "Tiilnk  of  it, 
in  rich  JMew  York!  In  life  Carl 
Bcburz  was  a  friend  of  the  blind. 
Deao  he  may  apeak  for  tbem.  All 
who  truJy  honor  him  will  rejoice  U. 
tboir  hero's  monument  be  not  marble 
or  Dtonze',  but  a  beneficent  work  en- 
dowed lor  all  time." 


Wonderfully  Gifted  Woman 
Makes  the  Address  of  Wel- 
come at  Convention  at  Kin- 
dergarten in  Jamaica  Plain. 


APPEALS  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
INTEREST  OF  SIGHTLESS 


WHAT  HELEN  KELLER 
HAS  ACCOMPLI  SHED 

Becoming  deaf  and  blind  at 
the  age  of  id  months  as  the  re- 
sult of  illness,  with  perseverance 
born  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism, 
she  found  the  way  to  the  higher 
education.  Passing  the  Harvard 
entrance  examinations  and  later 
entering  and  graduating  from 
RadcHffe  College,  her  scholar- 
ship astonished  the  world,  espe- 
cially her  mastery  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  spoke  with  en- j 
(-"husia'SiTi  and  pathof?  at  the  ninth  con-! 
vention  of  the  American  ABsociation' 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  today  in  her,j 
addross  of  welcome  to  the  deleg'ateB  atl 
Jamaica  Plain.  | 

The  dfcleg-ates,  'half  of  them  blind 
tliem'selves,  listened  intently  to  her 
words  after  the  brief  addresses  of  wel- 
come by  tlie  Rev.  Chaj'le.s  H.  Jones 
,  and  Gen,  Francis  H.  Applebon.  The 
t.all,  graceful  ,girl  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form in  a  dainty  blue  gown  and  picture 
hat. 

There  was  frequent  applause,  as  Miss 
Keller  'leaned  eagerly  forward  to  make 
her  appeal  for  the  co-operation  of  all 
workers  for  the  blind  in  "unloosing  the 
chains  of  those  who  v/alk  in  darkno.s.s," 
Her  eloquence  stirred  the  whole  audi- 
ence.    She  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

An  Appeal  for  the  Truth. 

Ladies  and  <jentlemen  In  bahalf  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  I  welcome  to  Boston  this  assvicia- 
tjon  of  workers  for  the  slg-htlesB.  The 
purpose  of  our  convention,  which  repre- 
sents every  movement  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  is  to  -secure  co-opera- 
tion between  the  'institutions  and  ko- 
cieties  which  are  concerned  in  our  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  good  will  come  of  our 
taking  counsel  together.  I  feel  that  we 
have  the  fair-mindedness  to  look  a( 
facts  squarely,  and  the  courajjc  to  set 
out  liopefully  on  the  lonp:  road  which 
stretclies  before  us. 


Our  problem  is  complicated,  and  hap"^^ 
more  sides  than  isolated  effort,  hoU'-ever 
zealous,  can  com])ass.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  in  the  diversity  of  interests  one 
elass  of  the  blind  is  not  overlooked  for 
the  (sake  of  another,  or  any  part  of  the 
work  undeveloped.  The  workshop,  the 
library  of  embossed  books,  the  home  for 
the  aged  blipd,  the  nursery,  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  stfhool  are  seen  to  be 
parts  of  a  system  with  one  end  in  view. 

This  associaition  tOAY  l>ecom9  an  orig-j 
inal  power  that  will  carry  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind  to  every  corner  of 
the  country.    It  may  bring  about  co-op- 
eration   and   good-will    between   schools, 
associations  and  all  sincere  workers  for 
the  sightless.    It  may  start  or  S'timulate 
efficient  work  In  states  that  are  yet  in 
original    darkness.      Blindness    must    al- ; 
ways  remain  an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  , 
make  it  bearable.    We  must  strike  at  the  | 
root   of  blindness    and   labor   to   dismiss  | 
and  prevent   it. 

The  problem  of  prevention  should  be 
do!,lt  with  frankly.  Ph5'sicians.  as  we 
are  glad  to  see  they  are  doing,  should 
lake  pains  to  disseminate  knowledge 
needful  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
,thc   causes  of  blindness. 

The  titne  for  'hinting  at  unpleasant 
truths  Is  past.  Let  us  insisi.  that  the 
states  -put  into  practice  every  known 
and  approved '  method  of  prevention,  and 
that  physicians  and  teachers  open  the 
doors  of  knowledge  wide  for  the  people 
to  enter  in.  The  facts  are  not  agreeable 
re-iding,  often  they  are  revolting.  But 
it  is  better  that  our  sensibilities  should 
be  shocked  than  that  we  should  be  ig- 
iK-rant  of  facts  upon  which  rest  sight, 
■•:earing.  intelligence,  morals  and  the 
Tu'e  of  the  children  of  men. 

Let  Us  do  our  best  to  read  the  thick 
curtain  with  whicli  society  is  hiding  its 
eyes  from  unpleasant,  but  needful  truth. 
No  organization  is  doing  its  duty  tliat 
onxy  bestows  charity  and  does  not  also  . 
communicate  the  knowledge  whkh  saves  1 
anrl   blesses.  ■   | 

Time  for   Plain   Questons.  \ 

We  read  that  in  one  j^eaj*  Indiana  f 
has  appropriated  over  51,000,000  to  aid! 
and  increase  institutions  for  the  blind,  j 
the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  | 
the   epileptica). 

Surely,    the    tim^    has    come   for   us    to  \ 
HnVi  plain   questions  and  to  receive  plain  { 
answers,       While     we     do     our     part    to  ^ 
allo\ifite    present    dis.?a.se.    let    us    press  j 
forward    in    the    scit-ntific    study    which 
shall  reveal  our  bodies  as  .sacred  temples 
of    the    f^oul.      Wiien    tlie    promises    of  I 
the   futui-e   are   fulfilled,    and   we  rightly 
understand   our   bodies   and  our   respon- | 
Sibil ities     toward     unborn     generations,  i 
the    institutions     for    defectives,     \vhich 
are  now  our  pride,   will  become  terrible 
monuinenta    to    our    ignorance    and    the 
needless  misery  that  we  once  endured. 

"The  needs  of  our  graduates,"  was 
the  subject  of  en  interesting  address 
by  C.  F.  Fraser,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  D.,  super- 
intendent of  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.     He  said  in  part: 

"The  weak  places  in  the  character  and 
physipue  of  the  blind  student  must  be 
strengthened,  his  manner?  and  habits 
duly  considered,  bis  mental  aptitude 
fully  gauged  and  his  training  made  such 
as  to  insure  a  practical  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  occupation  which  has  a  com- 
mercial value  In  the  world. 


"The  choice  of  a  locality  in  which  i 
to  settle  is  of  the  utmost  importance! 
to  a  graduate  of  a  school  for  the 
blind.  Those  who  are  blind  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  successful  in  communities 
where  they  become  well  known.  ] 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme   today    was    a    discussion    on 
"Preparatio!!    for    Graduate    Life,"     I'o]- 
lowed     by    a    talk    on      "Prevention      of 
Blindness."      On    Wednesday    there    will' 
be    a    discussion    on    "Organized    Work  j 
for    the    Blind,"    and    on    Thursday    the' 
various    occupations    for    the    blind    will  i 
be  a  topic  of  intere.st  ! 

The  delegates  are  not  confined  to  any  I 
especial  locality,    but   are   coming   iroipy 
far  and   near.     The  list  of   speakers  iri-! 
elude   several  loavlng  a  world-wide   iep- 
utation  in  the  Instruction  ati4caa?>e  oi£] 
the  blind.    Among  the  more  tamous  are  i 
Dr.   F.   J.    Campbell  of  England,  Dr.   F.  ' 
Park  Lrewis  of  Buffalo  and  Gen.  Francis 
H.    Appleton    of    the    Perkins    Institute. 
The   entire   nine   sessions   that  make   up 
the   convention   are  open    to    the   public. 

Although  ithe  imeetings  will  be  of  es- 
pecial linterest,  owing  to  t!he  presence 
of  many  iremarkable  blind  peTsons  and 
many  men  land  women  who  ar.e  devot- 
ing 'their  lives  to  'the  'interests  of  the 
blind,  la  (general  .s'hadow  Is  oast  over 
'the  'meeting  by  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  will  not  attend.  Mrs. 
Ziegler,  who  is  eummerlng  at  her 
camp,  in  the  Adirondacks,  has  done  a 
great  work  amonig  the  iblind. 

When  s'he  founded  a  'magazine  for 
the  blind  she  established  a  precedent 
•im  this  country  and  ihad  only  one  fore- 
runner lin  the  world,  the  Hora  Jocunda 
in  Edinburgh. 

A .  reception  to  Director  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
was  the  event  this  aftermoon.  Tomor- 
row afternoon  the  delegates  will  visit 
the  Cambridge  workshops  of  the  Massa-  ! 
chusetts  commission  and  Harvard  uni- 
versity. On  Thursday  they  will  visit 
the  Perkins  institute  and  workshop  at 
South  Boston,  and  on  Friday  there  will 
be  ,,a  business  meeting  followed  by  a 
musical  programme. 


HELEN  KELLER,  A 

NAME  THAT  AIDS 
1  TO  ACCOMPLISH 

The  wonderful  lif©  of  Helen  Keller  has 
become  almost  a  household  word  in 
America,  and  her  name  has  become  a 
synonym  for  bravery,  perseverencr^.  en- 
thusiasm and.  above  all.  optimi.sm  un- 
der the  most  trying  of  afflictions. 

Born  in  Tuscumbia.  Ala.,  in  June,  18S0, 
she  became  deaf  and  blind  at  the  age  of 
19  months  as  the  result  of  an  illnesa. 
Her  instruction  began  'in  1887  and  con- 
tinued till  1897  when  Miss  Keller  passed 
the  Harvard  entrance  examinations  .ind 
in  June,  1899,  when  she  took  the  "final 
examination  which  entitled  her  to  enter 
Radcllffe.  She  then  began  to  follow  the 
regulation  studies  of  that  college. 


I     Great    "credit    in    the    mental    develop- 1 
ment    of    Miss     Keller    is    due    to    her  ' 
teacher   and   interpreter,    Miss    Sullivan.  ' 
It    will    be    remembered,    however,    that 
when  Miss  Keller  took  lier  entrance  ex- 
amination.s  for  college  she  Iield  no  com- 
munication    with    Miss     Sullivan.       The 
questions  on  the  papers  were  transposed 
by   a   Mr.    Vining   of   the   Perking   Insti- 
tute  into  the   Braille,    or  raised  charac- 
ters,  were  read  by  Miss  Keller  and  an- 
swered by  means  of  a  typewriter 

Miss  Keller's  scholarship  in  college 
astonished  the  civilized  world,  especially 
her  mastery  of  foreign  languages,  iji 
French  she  took  the  most  advanced 
course?    in    literary    criticism. 

During  her  college  course,  she  bpg.an 
preaching  her  ipospel  for  the  blind: 
"Give  these  children  of  darkness  ,some- 
thin.g  to  do.  Teach  them  a  trade  or  a 
profession.  Do  not  ,let  them  sit  idly 
waiting  till  deatl^  relieves  them  from 
Their  f;gidness.  Make  them  happy 
through     work     Iiere    'and     now." 

At  the  time  of  her  graduation,  Miss 
Keller  said:  "There  are  two  ways  in 
which  we  blind  may  work:  with  our 
own  hands  and  through  our  fellow-men. 
Both  ways  are  open  to  me.  With  my 
ovni  hands  and  voice,  I  can  teach; 
perhaps  I  can  write.  Through  others, 
I  can  do  good  by  speaking  in  favor  oj 
beneficent  work  and  by  speaking 
against  what  seems  to  iroe  to  1« 
wroaSr" 


DO sToyz    X  e  c  0  r-cL 
/li^^i^sr  ^-5^,  /I o-j 


Miss  Helen  Keller's  plain  talk  about 
the  great  need  of  doing  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  prevent  blindness  from  birth  in 
children  is  bearing  direct  fruit.  The 
comment  upon  it  points  to  organized 
effort  for  legislation  to  secure  the  sim- 
ple treatment  needed  to  break  up 
ophthalmia.  In  the  association  itself 
education  work  to  make  clear  the  ori- 
gin of  the  difficulty  in  most  cases  to 
vice  in  the  parents  may  well  reduce  the 
percentage  of  victims  requiring  treat- 
ment— now  one  in  every  200, 
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TO    HELP   THE    SIGHTLESS 


Ninth  Convention  of  American 
Association 


Active   Workers    for    the     Blind    in 
Attendance 


Miss   Helen    Keller    One    of     the 
Speakers 


General  Appleton,  Dr.  Fraser  and  Others  Also 
Heard 


With  Miss  Helen  Keller,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  tlie  Blind;  General 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  Per- 
flins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston;  Dr.  C.  N. 
Fraser,  superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  other 
speakers  participating  in  the  exercises,  the 
ninth  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  opened  this 
xnorning  at  Jamaica  Plain,  where,  by  spe- 
cial courtesy,  the  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  convention 
is  one  bringing  to  this  city  delegates  from 
many  States  who  represent  organizations 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  uplifting  of 
those  who  are  sightless,  and  in  educating 
and  aiding  them  toward  becoming  self- 
supporting  through  means  available  to 
them  even  in  their  affliction.  The  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation have  all  combined  in  plan- 
ning for  this  convention,  the  pro- 
gramme for  which  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Cambridge, 
as  secretary  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. He  is  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  and  also  is  the  active  su- 
perintendent of  the  Industrial  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

At  the  opening  sessison  today,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Jones,  former  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
necticut   Institute    for    the    Blind,    presided. 


First  in  the  exercises  was  a  prayer  by  liini, 
in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden, 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  who  had  been  expected  to 
be  present.  Then  came  addresses  of 
greeting-  which  made  the  delegates  and 
other  visitors  feel  that  they  were 
heartily  welcome.  General  Appleton,  as 
president  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  gave 
his  word  of  cordial  greeting,  in  which  ad- 
dress he  recalled  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
vention and  for  what  the  work  stands  in 
the  community.  As  a  representative  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Miss  K.Uer  spoke  most  interestingly,  say- 
ing in  part: 

"In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  I  welcome  to  Boston  this 
association  of  workers  for  the  sightless. 
The  purpose  of  our  convention,  which  rep- 
resents every  movement  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  is  to  secure  cooperation 
between  the  institutions  and  societies  which 
are  concerned  in  our  problem.  I  know  that 
good  will  come  of  our  taking'  counsel  to- 
g-ether. I  feel  that  we  have  the  fair-mind- 
edness to  look  at  facts  squarely,  and  the 
courage  to  set  out  hopefully  on  the  long 
road  which  stretches  before  us.  Our  prob- 
lem is  complicated,  and  has  more  sides  than 
isolated  effort,  however  zealous,  can  com- 
pass. We  must  see  to  it  that  in  the  diversity 
of  interests  one  class  of  the  blind  is  not 
overlooked  for  the  sake  of  another,  or  any 
part  of  the  work  undervalued.  The  work- 
shop, the  library  of  embossed  books,  the 
home  for  the  aged  blind,  the  nursery,  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  school  are  seen  to  be 
parts  of  a  system  with  one  end  in  view.  I 
rejoice  that  there  is  assembled  here  a  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  determined  to  take 
to  heart  all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  blind,  and  of  the  State 
whose  commission  I  represent,  I  bid  you 
welcome. 

"We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the  short- 
comings of  our  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
wherein  faithful  workers  go  in  opposite  di- 
rections, each  hug-ging  a  private  book  of 
embossed  type,  or  the  plans  of  an  institu- 
tion which  is  to  be  the  best  and  only  seat 
of  salvation  for  the  blind.  Let  us  draw  our 
forces  together.  However  we  differ  in  the 
details  of  our  work,  let  us  unite  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  essential  thing  is  to  give 
the  blind  something  they  can  do  with  brain 
and  hand.  The  higher  education,  in  which 
some  of  us  are  particularly  interested,  de- 
pends largely  on  early  training  in  childhood, 
on  healthy  surroundings  at  school,  on  physi- 
cal happiness,  abundant  play  and  out-of- 
door  exercise.  Beside  the  blind,  for  whom 
existing  institutions  are  intended  to  provide, 
there  is  the  numerous  class  of  active,  use- 
ful men  and  women  who  lose  their  sight  in 
mature  years.     Those  who  are  in  the  dark 


from  childhood  are  hard  pressed  by  ob- 
stacles. But  the  man  suddenly  stricken 
blind  is  another  Samson,  bound,  captive, 
helpless,  until  we  unloose  his  chains. 

"This  association  may  become  an 
organized  power  which  will  carry  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  It  may  bring  about  co- 
operation and  goodwill  between  schools, 
associations  and  all  sincere  workers  for  the 
sightless.  It  may  start  or  stimulate  effi- 
cient work  in  States  which  are  yet  in 
oi'ginal  darkness.  Blindness  must  always 
remain  an  evil,  whatever  we  do  lo  make  It 
bearable.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of 
blindness  and  labor  to  diminish  and  pre- 
vent it. 

"The  problem  of  prevention  should  be 
dealt  with  frankly.  Physicians,  as  we  are 
glad  to  see  they  are  doing,  should  take 
pain.''  to  disseminate  knowledge  needful  for 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  cause.i  of 
blindness.  The  time  for  hinting  at  un- 
pleaf-ant  truths  is  past.  Let  us  Insist  that 
the  States  put  into  practice  ev^ry  known 
and  approved  method  of  preveition.  and 
that  physiciaas  and  teachers  open  the 
doors  of  knowledge  wide  for  the  people  to 
enter  in.  The  facts  are  not  agreeable  read- 
ing, often  they  are  revolting.  But  it  Is 
better  that  our  sensibilities  should  be 
shocked  than  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of 
facts  upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing,  in- 
telligence, morals  and  the  life  of  t^le  chil- 
dren of  men.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  read 
the  thick  curtain  with  which  society  is  hid- 
ing iL..>  eyes  from  unpleasant,  but  needful 
truth. 

"No  organization  is  doing  Its  duty  that 
only  bestows  charity  and  does  not  also 
communicate  the  knowledge  which  saves 
and  blesses.  We  read  that  in  one  year 
Indiana  has  appropriated  over  $1,000,000  to 
aid  and  increase  institutions  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  Insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
epileptical.  Surely  the  timfi  has  come  for 
us  to  ask  plain  questiuns  .ind  to  receive 
plain  answers.  While  we  do  our  part  to 
alleviate  present  disease,  let  us  press  for- 
ward in  the  scientific  study  which  shall 
reveal  our  bodies  as  sacred  temples  of  the 
soul.  When  the  promises  of  the  future  are 
fulfilled,  and  we  rightly  understand  our 
bodies  and  our  responsibilities  toward  un- 
born generations,  the  institutions  'or  de- 
fectives which  are  now  our  pride  will  be- 
come terrible  monuments  to  our  Ignorance 
and  the  needless  misery  that  we  once  en- 
dured. 

Still  another  to  give  a  welcome  to  the 
assembly  was  William  P.  Fowler,  vice 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 
After  his  remarks,  the  general  subject  of 
the  forenoon,  "Preparation  for  Graduate 
Life,"  was  taken  up.  Dr.  Praser  led  in  the 
speaking,  giving  an  address  on  "Graduates 


of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Their  Needs." 
He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  considering  the  needs  of  our  gradu- 
ates, a  few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the 
training  given  in  schools  for  the  blind  may 
not  ae  out  or  piace.  The  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  en- 
thusiasts in  their  particular  line  of  work. 
They  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon  their 
pupils  a  strong  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and 
faith  in  tlie  idea  that  the  world  has  work 
for  them  to  do.  The  spirit  of  the  school 
should  always  be  optimistic,  for  while 
blindness  is  a  handicap,  it  is  not  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  success.  I  wish  that 
eacli  instructor  of  the  blind  could  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  this  truth  and 
could  learn  by  experience  how  best  to  ad- 
minister the  tonic  of  encouragement. 

"The  mental,  moral  and  physical  train- 
ing given  in  many  schools  for  the  blind  is 
admirable,  but  in  some  scliools  it  fails,  ia 
that  it  is  not  specific  and  definite.  The  lad 
with  sight  who  goes  out  from  the  graminar 
or  high  school  requires  an  additional  train- 
ing of  from  one  to  five  years  to  fit  him  for 
the  activities  of  life.  If  he  were  dependent 
upon  the  education  he  received  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  he  would  find  but  few  avenues  of 
employment  open  to  him.  It  is  the  practictil 
training  in  the  workshop,  factory,  counting 
house,  office  or  special  school  which  enables 
the  lad  with  sight  to  take  his  place  side  by 
side  with  his  fellow  men  as  a  skilled  work- 
man or  a  trained  business  or  professional 
man. 

"The  boy  who  is  blind  must  receive  the 
same  practical  training,  if  he  is  to  succeed 
in  the  world.  He  cannot  secure  this  train- 
ing after  he  graduates;  hence  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  he  receive  a  special 
training  while  he  is  still  an  undergraduate. 
I  do  not  underrate  the  intellectual  training 
given  in  the  literary  departments  of  our 
progressive  schools,  but  this  education,  be 
it  ever  so  good,  will  enable  very  few  blind 
persons  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  win 
their  bread  and  butter.  I  believe  that  each 
pupil  in  our  schools  should  receive  a  speci- 
fic training  in  some  particular  line  of  work 
which  would  enable  him  as  a  graduate  to 
support  himself,  or  at  least  to  do  something 
towards  his  support. 

"Each  pupil  requires  special  study  upon 
the  part  of  superintendent  and  teachers. 
The  weak  places  in  his  character  or 
physique  must  be  strengthened,  his  man- 
ners and  habits  duly  considered,  his  mental 
aptitude  fully  gauged  and  his  training  such 
as  to  insure  a  practical  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  occupation  which  has  a  commer- 
cial value  in  the  world.  If  he  is  to  be  a 
teacher  of  music  he  should  know  how  to 
teach  and  what  to  teach;  he  should  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  teach  children 
with  sight,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  will  have  to  con- 
tend.    It  should  be  our  aim  to  make  him  a 


thoroughly  qualified  instructor  rather  than 
j  a  player  of  piano  forte  music.     I  would  not 
lower  the  standard  of  excellence  in  any  of 
I  our    musical    departments    so    far    as    the 
I  individual  is  concerned,  but  I  believe  as  a 
i   business    proposition    that     piano      playing 
I  should    take   a    second   place    as    compared 
I  with  piano  teaching-.     Better  graduate  three 
j  qualified   teachers   than  one   virtuoso.     The 
training  of  vocal  teachers,  piano  forte  tun- 
ers and  masseurs  should  be  equally  definite 
and   thorough.     Each  pupil   should  also  be 
'  trained  for  one  or  more  years  in  commer- 
cial   work    so   as    to    familiarize   him    with 
ordinary  business  transactions. 

"The  choice-  of  a  locality  in  which  to  set- 
tle is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  school  for  the  blind.  Those  who 
are  blind  are,  as  a  rule,  more  successful 
In  communities  where  they  can  become  well 
known.  Populous  cities  and  sparsely  set- 
tled country  districts  offer  few  opportuni- 
ties of  employment  to  the  graduate  of  av- 
erage ability.  The  choice  of  a  locality 
should  generally  be  made  in  the  smaller 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  I  have  known 
many  of  our  girl  graduates  to  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  towns  and  villages  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  failed  had  their  lot  been 
cast  in  larger  cities.  I  have  also  known 
piano-forte  tuners  and  masseurs  who  have 
found  little  or  no  employment  in  their  vil- 
lage homes  achieve  success  in  the  larger 
towns.  Therefore,  the  prospective  graduate 
with  the  help  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  should  give  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration to  this  matter  of  locality,  as  upon 
the  choice  the  future  success  of  the  gradu- 
,  ate  may  largely  depend.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  allow  our  graduates  to  drift  to  their 
own  homes  where  there  is  little  or  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  them  to  go  to  work  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  school,  as  the  effect  of 
a  year  of  idleness  is  demoralizing  in  the  ex- 
treme, making  the  boy  or  girl  less  self- 
reliant  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  all  are  called  upon  to 
contend. 

A  blind  person  cannot  make  a  successful 
start  in  life  without  money  in  his  pocket. 
This  fact  Avas  forcibly  brought  to  my  at- 
tention during  the  earlier  years  of  my 
}  superintendency  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
1  need  I  establislied  a  modest  loan  and  aid 
1  fund  of  $1000.  From  this  fund,  loans  of 
$20  and  upward  have  been  made  to  gradu- 
ates in  good  standing.  Interest  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
annually.  The  principal  may  be  repaid  in 
instalments  of  smaller  or  larger  amounts. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  fund  in  1882 
150  loans  have  been  made  and  in  many 
instances  repaid  with  interest  within  two 
years.  The  advantage  of  such  a  fund  has, 
year  by  year,  become  more  apparent  to  me 
and  although  the  individual  loans  were  not 


large,  I  believe  that  many  of  our  graduates 
would  have  failed  to  succeed  had  it  not 
been  possible  to  place  within  their  reach  the 
necessary  financial  assistance. 

"We  are  all  aware  that  it  is  more  or 
less  difHcult  for  young  and  inexperienced 
blind  persons  to  establish  themselves  in 
communities  where  they  are  strangers. 
The  man  with  slight  will  In  a  few  weeks  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  with  those  about 
him.  Certain  acts  of  courtesy  win  for  him 
the  recognition  of  his  fellows  and  speedily 
break  down  the  barriers  of  strangeness  and 
reserve.  The  disadvantages  of  the  blind  in 
this  particular  can  be  largely  overcome  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  taking 
measures  to  have  his  graduates  properly  in- 
troduced to  the  leading  people  of  the  towns 
or  villages  in  which  they  are  to  settle.  This 
he  can  do  by  personal  visitations  and  by 
letters  of  introduction  from  himself  and 
interested  friends.  I  need  not  go  more  fully 
into  this  matter  of  proper  introduction  as  I 
believe  its  importance  will  be  at  once  real- 
ized. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  recount  the 
measures  that  are  taken  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  graduates  of  our  tuning  department 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax.  It 
is  decided  that  a  man  is  to  locate  in  a 
certain  town.  I  at  once  set  about  to  secure 
the  addresses  of  all  persons  there  who  have 
pianos,  and  immediately  send  out  a  circu- 
lar letter  recommending  the  tuner  and 
guaranteeing  his  ability  to  perform  satis- 
factory work.  The  tuner  goes  to  the  tOA^n 
and  calls  upon  those  to  whom  letters  have 
been  sent.  When  he  secures  a  piano  and 
tunes  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  ownr;r, 
he  requests  that  a  brief  testimonial  be  en- 
tered in  a  small  book  which  he  carries  for 
the  purpose.  After  he  has  obtained  several 
of  these  local  testimonials  he  finds  no  great 
difficulty  in  securing  regular  employment. 
New  testimonials  are  added  as  opportunity 
offers.  A  similar  method  can  be  used  to 
advantage  by  teachers  of  vooal  or  instru- 
mental music. 

"Graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  should 
make  a  point  of  joining  some  local  socieLj', 
organization  or  brotherhood  and  thus  come 
into  friendly  contact  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  locality  in  which  they  reside. 
I  always  strongly  recommend  my  graduates 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live,  and  I  know  of  nj 
better  way  for  them  to  do  so  than  by  be- 
coming members  of  some  philanthropic  or 
musical  benefit  society.  The  friendly  asso- 
ciations with  workers  in  the  same  cause  Is 
socially  and  materially  advantageous  to 
them.  It  broadens  their  view  of  life  and 
arouses  upon  the  part  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers a  keen  interest  in,  their  success. 

"To  sum  up:  Our  graduates  need  specific 
training,  they  need  to  select  with  care  the 
locality   In   which  to   reside,    they   need   to 


have  money  in  their  pockets,  they  need  to 
be  properly  introduced  and  they  need  to 
identify  themselves  with  local  organiza- 
tions. These  needs  being  met,  we  should 
have  no  fear  as  to  their  success,  provided 
their  industry,  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  merit  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  their  fellow  citizens." 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  "A  Business 
Course  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Curriculum 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  was  prepared  by 
Albert  G.  Cowgill,  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
and  was  sent  to  the  convention  to  be  read, 
which  was  done  by  Edward  E.  Allen, 
superintendent  for  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Cowgill's  paper  embodied  suggestions  as  to 
the  fundamental  importance  of  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  rela- 
tions involved.  Like  everything  else,  the 
school  is  constantly  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution.  We  educate  for  tomorrow; 
therefore,  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
be  as  broad  and  as  full  as  it  can  be  made. 
We  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  blind  are  almost  un- 
limited. But  to  discover  and  specially  de- 
velop each  pupil's  dominant  interests,  :n 
so  far  as  they  represent  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment in  harmony  with  the  general 
aim  of  education,  takes  time. 

The  primary  social  function  of  all  educa- 
tion is  to  adapt  every  individual  to  tlio 
civilization  of  his  time.  As  a  secondary  or 
high  school  education  is  the  only  kind  the 
great  majority  of  blind  pupils  ever  will  get, 
it  should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible, 
aiming  not  merely  to  prepare  for  education, 
but  it  should  aim  at  education  itself.  The 
school  should  not  defer  until  the  pupil  goes 
out  into  the  world,  or  perhaps  enters  col- 
lege, the  specific  training  in  knowledge  and 
power  which  enables  him  to  get  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  modern  life,  its  problems 
and  opportunities  and  the  corresponding  de- 
gree of  power  to  participate  intelligently 
and  successfully  In  human  affairs,  mini.?- 
tering  to  the  fundamental  needs  and  real 
interests  of  the  individual. 

We   must    add,    then,    more   and    more    of 
general      culture,      studying     problems      of 
preservation    and    improvement    of    health, 
physical  vigor  and  the  physical  well  being 
of   the   race;    problems    involved    in    modern 
government,   industry  and  commerce;    mod- 
ern   literature,    languages,    history    and    the 
record    of    the    achievements    of    mankind. 
The  importance  of  modern   culture  is   such  , 
that  we  would  be  false  to  our  trust  if  we  j 
did  not  make  adequate  provision  for  more  t 
of  it  in  our  schools.     Who  needs  this  more 
than   the  blind  boy  or  girl,   just  graduated, 
and    ready    to    settle     accounts     with     the 
world!     After  making  this  provision,  gradu- 
ation should  be  made  the  all  in  all   to   the 
pupil,   the  goal  for  which  he  must  steadily  ) 
work,    with   all   possible   individual    help    on  [ 
the    part    of   the    teacher. 


Broad  study  of  literature  is  most  es- 
sential and  helpful  in  the  after-life  of  the 
pupil.  Its  benefits  and  those  of  English 
composition  are  incalculable.  Practical 
economics  also  should  be  studied  well,  as 
a  preparation  for  success  in  business.  Ex- 
perience will  be  needed  and  will  prove  Ji 
strong  factor,  and  must  be  gained  by  get- 
ting out  into  the  world-  and  among  busi- 
ness men.  Method  and  system  should  be 
inculcated  and  encouraged  and  practical 
help  and  instruction  given  in  lines  of  busi- 
ness undertaken  in  study.  Application 
veracity  of  thought  and  action,  not  merely 
from  an  ethical  point  alone,  but  also  fronr: 
the  commercial  standpoint,  are  essential 
needs.  Practical  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  cultivation  of  tht 
"study-habit"  along  the  right  lines  as  laid 
down  by  the  teacher  are  factors  for  success. 
Experience  teaches  the  instructor  the  sub- 
jects most  needed  by  the  pupils  and  their 
individual  tendencies  along  any  special  line 
of  study  and  work.  Practical  education  in 
business,  or  the  "science  of  selling."  has 
opened  an  opportunity  for  talent  hitherto 
unproductive  and  has  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  initiative.  It  is  men,  not 
laws,  that  make  markets. 

The  morning  papers  and  addresses  were 
followed  by  discussion  in  which  Miss  Chris- 
tine La  Barraque  of  California  and  Super- 
intendents Edward  E.  Allen  of  Massachu- 
setts, John  B.  Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  O.  H. 
Durritt  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  England,  H.  F.  Gardiner  of  Ontario 
•and  S.  M.  Green  of  Missouri  joined.  These 
speakers  brought  out  many  new  ideas  and 
thoughts  which  the  addresses  had  suggest- 
ed and  which  in  a  supplemental  way  proved 
of  deep  interest  and  value. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  whose  father. 
Dr.  Campbell  of  London,  was  one  of  the 
morning  speakers.,  also  spoke  briefly,  recall- 
ing that  the  addresses  had  laid  special  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  training  boys, 
and  he  urged  that  equal  interest  be  shown 
in  educating  girls  and  young  women,  es- 
pecially in  home  industries,  domestic  science 
and  the  like,  so  that  they  may  become 
practical  help  in  the  household  duties,  as 
apart  from  any  special  handiwork  in  which 
they  are  trained.  Many  simple  home  em- 
ployments are  open  to  such  girls  and 
women  and  Mr.  Campbell  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample the  excellent  work  of  practical  train- 
ing carried  on  at  Hampton  Institute.  Home 
economics  he  believed  should  be  taught 
girls  and  women. 

After  the  morning  session,  the  delegates 
adjourned  to  the  lawn  to  have  a  large 
group  photograph  taken.  Then  came 
luncheon  in  one  of  the  buildings,  which 
gave  also  opportunity  for  a  social  hour  at 
the  tables.  The  Massachusetts  Association 
stands  as  host  for  this  convention,  the  use 
of  the  buildings  having  been   given   by  the 


Perkins  Institution.  Delegates  are  here 
from  various  places  in  Massachusetts,  In 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  "Washington, 
D.  C,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  California,  and  other  States,  as 
well  as  from  Montreal,  Can.,  Halifax,  N.  S., 
and  London,  Eng.  About  seventy-five  dele-  ; 
gates  are  the  guests  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  during  the  three  days  of  the 
convention  and  are  housed  in  the  build-  \ 
ings  at  Jamaica  Plain,  where  they  are  as 
comfortable  as  they  could  be  at  any  hotel. 
The  association  has  gone  further,  and  pro- 
vides all  meals  for  such  guests,  who  are 
served  in  the  large  dining-room  in  one  of 
the  buildings,  and  other  delegates  from  , 
nearby  places,  or  those  who  maj^  be  stay- 
ing with  relatives  or  friends,  are  included 
in  the  invitation  to  luncheon,  each  day.  It 
has  been  no  small  undertaking  for  the  ' 
Massachusetts  Association  to  arrange  all 
this  hospitality,  which,  of  course,  involves 
considerable  expense.  The  local  committee 
of  arrangements  is  made  up  of  George  H. 
Richards,  trustee  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher,  Miss  Annette  P. 
Rogers,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard  and  Charles  F. 
P.  Campbell. 

Following  luncheon,  delegates  had  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  salesrooms  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  at  383  BoylsLon 
street,  to  inspect  the  handiwork  of  the 
sightless;  also  the  office  of  the  Commission 
in  the  Ford  Building.  The  afternoon's 
programme  included  a  reception  given  by 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Fisher  at  Miss  Rogers's  home  at  No.  S 
Joy  street,  in  honor  of  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  It  was  planned 
as  an  informal  affair,  with  simple  refresh- 
ments served,  for  wliich  feature  Miss 
Rogers  invited  a  few  of  her  friends  to 
assist  her  in  looking  after  the  material  wel- 
fare of  her  guests.  This  evening,  the  con- 
vention resumes  its  sessions  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  when  the  general  subject  of  the 
meeting  will  be  "Prevention  and  Reduc- 
tion of  Blindness."  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  to  be 
the  chief  speaker.  Several  Boston  physi- 
cians also  will  speak,  and  there  will  be  a 
paper  on  "Advantages  of  the  After- Care 
and  Social  Service  Work  of  Patients  from 
Hospitals  for  the  Treatntent  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye."  This  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Anna 
G.  Richardson. 
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ADDRESS  BY-  ; 
MISS  KELLAR 


Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham 
was  the  principal  speaker  j'esterday  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Woi'kers  for  the  Blind,  held 
at  Jamaica  Plains.  Delegates  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  bnt  Miss  Kellar's  address  at- 
tracted the  greatest  attention.  She 
spoke  as  follows : 

In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  blind  I  welcome  to 
Boston  this  association  of  workers  for 
the  sightless  The  purpose  of  our  con 
vention,  which  represents  every  move- 
ment to  better  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  is  to  secure  co-operation  be- 
tween the  institutions  and  societies 
which  are  concerned  in  our  problem. 
I  know  that  good  will  come  of  our 
taking  counsel  together.  I  feel  that 
we  have  the  fair  mindedness  to  look 
at  facts  squai'ely,  and  the  courage  to 
set  out  hopefully  on  the  long  road 
which  stretches  before  us. 

Our  problem  is  complicated  and  has 
more  sides  than  isolated  effort,  how- 
ever zealous,  can  compass.  We  must 
see  to  it,  that  in  the  diversitj-  of  in- 
terests one  class  of  the  blind  is  not 
overlooked  for  the  sake  of  another,  of 
any  part  of  the  work  under    valued. 

The  workshop,  the  library  of  em- 
bossed books,  the  home  for  the  aged 
blind,  the  nursery,  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school  are  seen  to  be  in  parts 
of  a  system  with  one  end  in  view.  I 
rejoice  that  there  is  assembled   here   a 


company  of  men  and  women  deter 
mined  to  take  to  heart  all  the  needs 
of  all  the  blind,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  blind  and  of  the  state  whose  com- 
mission I  represent  I  bid  3^0x1  wel- 
come. 

We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the 
shortcomings  of  our  system,  or  lack  ofi 
system,  wherein  faithful  workers  goj 
in  opposite  directions,  each  hugging  a 
private  book  of  embossed  type,"  or  the 
plans  of  an  institution  which  is  to  be 
the  best  and  only  seat  of  salvation  for 
the  blind.  Let  us  draw  our  forces  to- 
gether. However  we  differ  in  the 
details  of  our  work,  let  us  unite  in 
the  conviction  that  the  essential  thing 
is  to  give  the  blind  something  theyj 
can  do  with  brain  and  liaiul.  Thej 
higher  education,  in  which  some  of  us 
art)  particularly  interested,  depends 
largely  on  eaily  training  in  childhood 
on  healthy  surroundings  at  school,  on 
physical  happiness,  play  .  and  ont  of 
door  exercise. 

Beside  the  blind,  for  whom  exist 
ing  institutions  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide, there  is  the  numerous  class  of 
active,  useful  men  and  women  who 
lose  their  sight  in  mature  years., 
Those  who  are  in  the  dark  from  child-i 
hood  are  had  pressed  by  obstacles.  Bud 
the  man  suddenly  '  stricken  blind  id 
another  Samson,  bound,  captive,  help-; 
less,  until  we  unloose  his  chains.  j 

This  association  may  become  an  or- 
ganized    power     which     will       carr 
knowledge  of  needs  of    the     blind    t 
every  corner  of  the  country.        It  ma; 
bring  about  cooperation  and  good  wil 
between  schools,  associations  ^nd    al 
sincere  workers  for  the  sightless.        It 
may    start    or  stimulate  efficient  work 
in  states  which     are    yet    in  original 
darkness.      Blindness  must  always  re- 
main an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make 
it  bearable.      We  must  strike    at    the 
root  of  blindness  and  labor  to     dimin- 
ish and  prevent  it. 


The  problem  of  prevention  .sbonld 
be  dealt  with  frankly, 

Phj'sicians,  as  we  are  glaO  to  see 
they  are  doing,  should  take  pains  to 
disseminate  knowledge  needtul  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
blindness.  •*'" 

The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant 
truths  is  past.  Let  us  insist  that  the 
states  put  into  practice  every  known 
and  approved  method  of  prevention, 
and   that  miyaicians  and  teachers  open 

the  doors  of  kii()\vl('(l£:,e  wide  for  the 
people  to  enter  in.  The  facts  are  not 
agreeable  reading,  often  they  are  re- 
volting. But  it  is  better  that  our  sen- 
sibilities should  be  shocked  than  that 
we  should  he  ignorant  of  facts  upon 
which  rests  sight,  hearing,  intelli- 
gence, morals  and  the  life  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

Let  us  do  our  best  to  read  the  thick 
curtain  with  which  society  is  hiding 
its  ej'es  from  unpleasant  but  needful 
truth.  No  organization  is  doing  its 
duty  that  only  bestows  charity  and 
does  not  also  communicate  the  knowl- 
edgeWhich  saves  and  blesses. 

We  read  that  in  one  year  Indiana 
has  appropriated  over  a  million  dol- 
lars to  aid  and  increase  institutions 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  epileptical.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask  plain 
questions  and  to  receive  plain  answers. 
While  we  do  our  part  to  alleviate 
present  disea.se, let  us  press  forward  in 
the  scientific  study  whit-h  sball  I'eveal 
our  bodies  as  .sacred  temples  of  the 
soul. 

When  the  promises  of  the  future 
are  fulfilled  and  we  rightly  under- 
stand our  bodies  and  bur  responsibil- 
ities toward  unborn  generations,  the 
institutions  for  defectives  which  are 
now  our  pride  will  becoijae  terrible 
monuments  to  our  ignorance  and  the 
needless  misery  that  we  once  endured. 


Lox(/e[L  Morn.i>i^    Citcxeru 


The  Ounce  of  Preventioi^ ,  i 

The  advances  made  by  civilization 
are  comparable  to  the  advances  made 
by  the  incoming  tide.  It  is  not  a  steady 
sadvance,  each  wave  a  little  beyond  its 
predecessors. 

On  the  contrary  there  is  a  recession, 
ci  retreat,  from  the  high  mark  made  by 
some  waves  by  quite  a  number  of  the 
waves  that  follow.  But  in  the  final 
result  the  waves  that  advance  out- 
number those  that  retreat. 

So  with  the  advances  made  by 
civilization.  All  the  steps  taken  are 
not  forward.  There  is  an  occasional 
retreat.  But  the  retreat  only  means 
a  preparatory  time. 

We  can  see  it  in  this  matter  of  en- 
tgaging  school  physicians  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  among  school 
children.  It  is  no  new  idea.  It  was  ad- 
vocated many  years  ago  and  was  given 
half-hearted  trials  by  some  enlighten- 
ed communij^ies . 

The  idea  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure  is  as  old  as  civilization.  The 
statement  made  at  Boston  this  week 
by  that  beloved  blind  young  woman, 
Miss  Helen  KellarT^hat  most  of  our 
Institutions  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  would  be  tmnecessary 
if  proper  efforts  were  directed  towards 
preventing  such  afflictions  is  no  new 
thing.  ^ 

It  has  been  known  for  generations 
aiiJ.  often  reiterated  by  the  wise  men 
of  each  generation".  The  fact  that  so 
prominent  a  young  woman,  so  gifted  a 
80-'l  that  bears  so  cheerfully  the  great 
affliction,  repeats  the  statement,  lends 
«mphasis  to  it. 

To  her  declaration  added  force  is 
also  given  by  the  announcement  at  the 
same  convention  of  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo.  He 
said  that  68  per  cent  of  the  existing 
cases  of  blindness  are  unnecessary. 
(What  a  terrible  indictment  that  is  cf 
cur  ways  oif^doing-  things,  of  our  neg- 
lect of  the  simple  law  of  prevention? 


In  appointing  school  physicians  Lavv - 
rence  has  taken  a  long  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  prevention.  And  in  securing 
an  ej'e  specialist  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  physicians  the  citizens 
of  Lawren£e  are  fortunate.  The  good 
work  he  can  do  among  school  children 
to  prevent  the  spjead  of  affections  that 
lead  to  blindness  is  beyond  computa- 
tion. 


Helen  Keller  seems  to  belong  to  us,  and  we 
are  proud  of  her  progress  and  pathetic  power, 
for  it  is  pathetic  to  realize  her  limitations.  To 
see  her  and  understand  how  truly  she  is  bound 
10  the  dark  is  to  give  great  cause  for  grateful- 
fulness  and  afterwards  regret— gratefulness  for 
the  light  of  our  eyes,  regret  for  the  burying  of 
our  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  for  the  many  ad- 
vantages we  have  seen  fit  to  trample  under  foot. 
Deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  yet  college  educated, 
ready  to  address  great  audiences  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  equally  capable  of  penning  the  per- 
fect word— this  is  Helen  Keller!  And  what 
does  this  ability  show  save  the  perseverance 
that  conquereth  all  thmgs  ?  Back  from  moun- 
tain, seashore  and  green-grown  country-side 
are  and  will  be  trudging,  troUeying  and  travel- 
ing by  train,  many  children,  and  the  "but  little 
older  grown."  These  to  fill  our  schools  to  over- 
flowing and  crowd  our  college  halls  and  uni- 
versities. Helen  Keller  might  well  become  an 
ideal  for  many  a  student  blessed  with  all  her 
senses  to  follow.  Her  scholastic  success  might , 
be  as  earnesUy  hoped  and  wished  for. 


The  Boy  or  Girl  Who  Fails  in  So1k)o1 

i#Iiould  Steal  Away  and  Hide 

for  Shame. 


Dr.   George   Walton   King   preached 
it  the  Park  Presbyterian  church  Sun- 
day morning  on  "Using  What  We  Pos-  j 
Bess    or    Making   a    Success    With     the ! 
Faculties  We  Have."     He  said:  | 

"Success  is  possible  to  every  one  in  I 
this  country.      A   German  boy  landed  I 
in   the    city   of   Philadelphia   some    35  j 
years    ago,    where    he    worked    for    al 
time   for   the   sum    of   $5    per    month.' 
Prom    that    city    he    went  •  to    Buffalo, 
N.   Y.,   and  for  a  while  was  employed 
at  the  same  wages.     From  Buffalo  he 
walked   to   Chicago    and      was     there 
started   to   work   in   a   packing  estab- 
lishment at  the  sum  of  $5  per  month. 
The  other  day  he  died  and  the  Asso-  , 
elated    Press    declared    to    the    world  : 
that  he  had  inade  and   left  a  million  i 
dollars  to  each  of  his  children. 

"When  Dwight  Li.  Moody  began  his  1 
public  ministry  he  was  so  unschooled,  , 
so   uneducated,   unlearned  and   in   his 
talks    used    such    poor    and    incorrect ; 
English    that    ministers   went   to   him 
and  entreated  him  to  cease  his- efforts 
to  preach  or  do  gospel  work.     In  his 
reply    he    acknowledged    his    lack    of  \ 
education,  book  or  school  culture,  his  | 
poor  English,  his  incorrect  expressions 
In  language,  but  said  he,  'under  God's 
leadership    I    am    making    and     shall 
continue  to  make  the  best  use  of  what 
I've    got,    for   the   redemption    of  men 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world.'  With  i 
the   consecrated   use   of  what   he   had  { 
with    which    to   start    he    becaine    the  j 
greatest,    the    most    successful    Evan-  | 
gelist  and  the  most  magnetic  preach- 
er that  the  world  has  ever  seen  since 
the  time  that  the  Master  himself  was 
upon  the  earth. 

"Nine-tenths  of  the  failures  of  to- 
day are  unnecessary.  The  young  man-i 
or  young  woman  who  fails  in  the' 
schools  at  the  present  ouglit  to  be  so 
ashamed  that  he  or  she  would  steal 
away  and  hide  for  the  remainder  of  j 
their  days  here  on  the  earth  from  the  I 


eyes  of  their  fellowmen.  Miss  Helen^ 
Keller,  now  known  the  World  over,^ 
was  and  is  yet  handicapped  as  almost 
no  other  person  that  has  ever  lived, 
and  has  achieved  anything  of  any  con- 
sequence. When  19  months  old  she 
contracted  a  disease  which  left  her 
deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  her  family,  with 
little  or  alnioaU«»«i'''^'eaiis,  with  the 
use  of  whichto  care  for  or  jjto  edu- 
cate her,  if  anything-  at  all  of  an  edu- 
cation were  possible  for  one  so  fear- 
fully and  hopelessly  afflicted.  Without 
sight,  without  hearing,  without  the 
faculty  of  speech  she  had  but  the  pos- 
session of  mind,  will-power  and  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  none  of  these  in 
any  degree  developed,  and  yet  with 
them  she  has  gone  from  school  to 
school,  she  has  gone  through  school 
after  school  and  has  completed  a 
most  difficult  course  and  stood  almpst 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  scholaj-jr- 
ship  in   each.  vfj^, 

"In  the  woman's  annex  of  Harvard? 
hundreds  of  girls  with  th6  powers  of 
sight,  hearing  and  speech,  added  to 
all  of  their  other  faculties,  have  made 
miserable  failures  or  attained  half- 
way accomplishments,  but  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  Helen  Keller  entered  Rad- 
cliffe  college,  the  woman's  annex  of 
Harvard,  and  did  perfect  work  in  its 
class  rooms  and  won  honors  in  schol- 
arship that  never  before  had  been 
won.  Today  Helen  Keller  stands 
among  her  fellowmen  as  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  success,  in  al- 
most every  particular,  that  this  world 
has  ever  known.  Because  of  the  ex- 
ample she  has  set  and  the  success  she 
has  attained  no  girl  of  today  has  rea- 
son to  complain  or  to  make  a  failure 
of  life  If  she  will  but  use  aright  the 
faculties  she  has." 


An  Unfortunate  Condition  Wlilcli 
Sboald  Be  Remedied  by  BlUltKiyi 
Agreement.  -,    ,  .  ^<^     i   - 

The   multiplicity    of    systems    of  'typog- 
rapliy  for  the  blind   is  condemned  in  the 
World's  Work  by  Helen  Keller,   who  at- 
tributes it  to  the  "lack  of  enthusiasm,  in- 
telligence and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  institutions  for 
the   blind."     The  trustees  of  such  institu- 
■tions,    she   charges,    know   almost   nothing 
about    the    needs    and    difficulties   of   blind 
people,   and    the  confusion   caused   by   the 
,  different  kinds  of  blind  print  is  a  niatural 
i  result.     Writes  Miss  Keller: — 
i      "An  obvious  illustration  of  their  incom- 
,  petency    and    the    absence   of   co-operation 
.between    the   schools    is   the    confusion   in 
the  prints  for  the  blind.     One  would  think 
s  that  the  advantages  of  having  a  common 
:- print   would   not   require    argument.      Yet 
-every  effort  to  decide  which  print  is  best 
•has    failed,      The   Perkins    institution   for 
!  the  blind,  with  a  large  printing  fund,  clings 
:  to  line  letter — ^^embossed  characters,  shaped 
''  like    Roman   let.ters — in   spite    of   the    fact 
•that  most  of  the  blind  prefer  a  point  sys- 
tem.    The  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
blind  offers  its  readers  American '  Braille, 
a  print  in  which  the  letters  are  composed 
of  raised  dots.     Tills  is  a  modification  of 
the  system  which  was  perfected  by  Louis 
Braille    three-quarters    of    a    century    ago 
and    is   still   the    system   used    throughout 
Europe.      The    New    York    institution    in- 
vented, controls  and  advocates  New  York 
point,    another    species    of     Braille.      The 
money   appropriated   by   the  national  gov- 
ernment to  emboss  books  for  the  blind  is 
used  for  all  the  types.     The  new  period- 
:  ical.  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  the  boon  for  which  we  have  waited 
many  years,  is  printed  in  American  Braille 
and  New  York  point.     The  same  book,  ex- 
pensive to  print  once,  has  to  be  duplicated 
in  the  vai;ious  systems  for  the  different  in- 
stitutions.    Other  prints  are  yet  to  come. 
They   are   still   in   the  crucible   of  medita- 
tion.    A  plague  upon  all  these  prints!     Let 
us  have  one  system,  whether  it  is  an  ideal 
one  or  not.     For  my  part.  I  wish  nothing: 
had      been      invented      except      European 
Braille.    There  was  alread.y  a  considerable, 
library  in  this  system  when  the  American 
fever   for   invention    plunged    us   into    this' 
babel    of    prints,    which    is   typical   of    the' 
many     ronfusions    from    which     the    blind 
suffer  throughout  the  United   States. 

"We  Americans  spend  more  money  on 
the  education  of  defectives  than  any  othei 
country.  But  we  do  not  always  find  th^ 
shortost,  easiest  and  most  economical  waj 
(if  aoromplishing  the  end  we  have  in  view,' 
Wc  desire  to  bring  the  greatest  happinesi 
to  the  largest  number.  We  give  generous 
ly  as  earnest  of  our  desire,  and  then  w| 
do  not  see  tliat  our  bounty  is  wisely 
spent."     .        .  ,    -  .  ,1 
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FAMOUS  PEOPLE 

BY  FANN5E  M  LOTHROP, 


Helen  Keller. 


Photo  by  Marshall,  Bostc 


I  ^  THE  WONDERFUL  LIFE-STORT  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 

THE  life  of  Helen  Keller  lias  been  a  miracle  in  education;  a  living  sermon 
of  inspiration  and  protest  to  those  who  dare  to  murmur  at  their  lack  of 
opportunity  and  weakly  surrender  to  an  environment  which  they  accept  as  final. 
Nature  herself  seems  to  have  stepped  aside  for  this  girl  with  a  purpose.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of  her  wonderful  autobiography  recently  pub- 
lished, is  the  steadfastness,  wisdom  and  consecration  of  her  teacher,  counselor 
and  friend.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan.  Helen  Keller's  conquest  has  not  been  a 
solo  of  triumph,  it  has  been  a  beautiful  duo  of  effort  of  two  faithful  souls. 

It  was  in  the  little  town  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  where  hei-  widowed  mother 
Btill  resides,  that  Miss  Keller  was  born  in  1880.  Her  father,  who  had  been  a 
Captain  In  the  Confederate  Army,  was  a  man  of  marked  mental  ability,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  local  paper.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  months, 
Helen  was  stricken  with  a  severe  stomach  trouble  which  left  her  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind — a  grim  trio  of  afflictions  that  seemed  to  close  forever  the  door  of 
light  and  hope — the  only  avenue  of  the  mind  to  reach  the  world  through  the 
senses  being  touch. 

When  she  was  seven  years  old,  through  the  kindly  influence  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Mr.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  school 
for  the  blind,  sent  Miss  Sullivan  to  Tuscumbia  as  her  teacher.  Helen 
■was  then  a  perverse,  rebellious  child,  intolerant  of  discipline;  but  as  her 
mind  became  illuminated  by  the  sunlight  of  truth,  her  life  was  gradually 
transformed  into  one  of  sweetness,  calmness  and  gracious  humility. 

The  long  series  of  patient  trials  and  inget.ious  ways  by  which  Helen 
learned  to  read  with  her  little  index  finger  placed  on  the  lips  of  her  teacher, 
the  words  spoken  and  then  to  translate  the  vibrations  into  ideas,  makes  a| 
wondrous  story.     Slowly,  step  by  step,  was  the  progress  made,  until  today  | 
Miss  Keller,  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,   has  passed   examinations  in,| 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  and  writing  all  these  languages  on  her  ? 
typewriter,    mastering    higher    mathematics,    chemistry    and    all    the    other 
prescribed  studies,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  which  contains  all  her  memor- 
ies in  one.     She  can  row.  swim,  play  chess  and  cards  and  do  many  other^ 
things  that  challenge  credence.     Her  nature  seems  to  have  been  chastened| 
and  sweetened  by  her  sorrow  and  she  is  as  happy  as  a  woman  whose  sky  haa ' 
never  had  a  cloud. 


"BostDK    Troi-TJ^ i e T. 


BUND  GIRL  SINGER 
ENTERSVAUDEVILLE  i 

Helen  Keller  Attends  Performance  i 
!  of  Miss  Christine  La  Barraque.     | 

Miss    Helen    Kellar,    the    famous    deaf  j 
miute.  with  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  oc- 
cjipied    a    box    at    Keith's    Theatre    last: 
n|lght,     in     honor     of     the     debut     into  I 
vaudeville    of    Miss    Christine    La    Bar- 1 
raque,      the      blind      California      soloist,  j 
Other    boxes     were     occupied    by    well- 
khown      blind      musicians,      and     those 
prominent    in    the    instructions    of    tlie 
slglatless,     wh/Ile     scattered     about     tlie 
,  I,^rge     auditorium     were     many     others 
Who   have  suffered  loss   of  sight. 

124    Washington     Sxkeet,    Boston,     Mass. 
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At  Keith's  last  Monday  evening-  Miss 
Helen  Keller  made  up  a  box  party  to  wit- 
ness the  first  appearance  in  vaudeville  of 
Miss  Chrisllne  La  Barraque,  the  blind  sing- 
er in  whom  Miss  Keller  takes  a  great  in- 
terest, as  Miss  La  Barraque  is  a  yoving 
lady  of  much  talent  and  education.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Macy  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  a  member  of  the  i=tnte  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  were  likewise  included 
in  the  party. 


/       HEARD  SONGBY  TOUCH.     ." 

Mips  Emma  Thursby,  the  celebrated 
oratprio  ^^'inger,  livho  now  resides  in  Gram- 
erc#  $quVre.  gave  a  number  of  friends  the 
otEfer  day  an  interesting  account  of  how 
Helen  Keller  heard  her  sing,  even  though 
the  g-irl  is  deaf    as  well  as  blind. 

For  several  years  Helen  Keller  had 
been  anxious  to  hear  Miss  Thursby  slngf 
"Snow  Flakes,"  the  words  of  which  wero 
written  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.  These  verses  had  been  set  to 
music  by  an  English  composer,  who  had 
eeen  them  attributed  to  Longfellow,  and 
accordingly  gave  that  poet  the  credit  for 
them  when  they  appeared  In  the  form  of 
a  song.  This  eong  'became  a  great  favor- 
ite with  Miss  Thursby.  On  one  occasion 
she  was  among  the  guests  of  an  evening 
at  the  home  of  Frank  R.  Stockton,  when 
Mrs.  Dodge  was  guest  of  honor.  "When 
asked  to  sing  Miss  Thursby  chose  "Snow 
Flakes"  as  her  selection. 

Mrs.  Dodge,  not  knowing  that  her  poem 
had  been  attributed  to  another,  thought 
this  a  most  delicate  compliment  to  her  on 
Miss  Thursby's  part,  and  expressed  her 
appreciation,  saying  that  she  had  never 
known  how  pretty  her  verses  were  until 
she  had  lieard  Miss  ThursDy  sing  th«m. 
Thus  the  mistake  in  the  authorlship  waa 
discovered. 

Helen  Keller  was  told  this  story  by 
Mrs.  Dodge,  and  begged  that  she  might 
hear  Miss  Thursby  sing  the  song.  For*. 
long  time  one  tMng  and  another  pre- 
vented, but  finally  Mrs.  Dodge  arranged 
for  an  afternoon  when  the  blin4,  gfjjrl 
should  meet  the  songstress  at  lifer  homel 
As  the  song  began  Helen  ^Keller  placed 
her  thumb  and  forefinger  on  Miss  Thurs- 
by's throat,  so  that  she  could  feel  tha 
vibration  of  her  voice,  and  listened  with 
a  rapt,  glowmg  face.  "When  It  was  fin- 
ished she  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed. 
And  then  she  repeated  the  last  two  versea 
with  exactly  the  same  inflection  of  volc» 
which  Miss  Thursby  had  used;  proving 
that  she  had  really  heard  and  appreciate* 
even  the  subtle  points  through  her  iflnaser, 
ends. 


Entered   at  the    Post   Office   m    Trenton  as    Second-class 
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The  Congressional  Library  at  Washington 
is  hke  a  fairy  place  at  night,  and  during  the 
day  it  is  no  less  beautiful.  It's  spacious  halls 
and  rooms  are  full  of  feasts  for  the  eye,  mind, 
and  soul,  all  at  once. 

In  going  through  its  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Stray  Straws  and  a  friend  went  into  the 
Blind  Dep't.  The  attendant  in  charge  was  a 
well-bred  and  courteous  lady,  who  seemed  in- 
terested in  showing  various  books,  photos, 
etc.,  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  especially  Helen 
Keller,  after  she  found  her  visitors  were  deaf. 

This  lady  who  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  deaf  or  deaf-blind, 
then  related  how  she  once  attended  a  notable 
gathering  of  educators  at  which  Helen  Keller 
made  a  speech  orally.  She  said  that  Helen's 
teacher  was  to  have  interpreted  the  speech 
and  wondered  what  was  the  use  of  oral  speech 
that  had  to  have  an  interpreter.  However, 
Helen's  teacher  was  indisposed,  so  Dr.  Bell 
undertook  to  fill  her  place,  and  managed  all 
right  for  the  opening  words  of  the  speech,  but 
finally  gave  it  up,  as  he,  himself,  with  all  his 
experience  with  the  deaf  and  the  blind  could 
scarcely  understand  her.  And  the  lady  added 
that  then  the  great  audience  sat  for  an  hour 
listening  to  the  rest  of  Helen's  unnatural  oral 
utterances  without  understanding  anything. 
She  emphaticall)'-  said  that  Helen  was  all  right 
in  her  literary  work  and  should  never  be  push- 
ed on  to  the  public  platform  for  oral  lectures, 


CROWELL'S    BULLETIN 

Helen  Keller's  "Optimism"  (Crowell) 
jhas  brought  forth  responses  fromi  all  parts 
I  of  the  world,  and  her  correspondence  files 
contain  material  for  a  Blue  Book  of  the 
World's  Optimists.  The  fortunate  and  the 
unfortunate,  the  Wind  and  the  seeing,  the  halt 
and  the  strong  have  flocked  to  her  standard. 
She  has  found  an  especially  interesting  fel- 
low optimist  in  Marie  Huertin,  the  deaf  Wind 
child  educated  by  the  sisters  of  a  French 
convent.  Louis  Arnould,  the  French  critic, 
recently  visited  Miss  Keller,  bringing  her 
messages  from  Marie.  "She,  too,"  said 
Professor  Arnould,  "is  full  of  ioy  and 
faith."  ^ 


Tbe  February  €entnr.y  prorois#8*"^i:^|p- 
ries  of  essays  by  Hqleu.  IxeJiei'-  ©Qtitled 
"Sense  aud  Sensibility,"  in  which  she 
jriyes  a  detailed  aeeonnt  of  ber  experi- 
ences and  emotions  in  an  existence  where, 
deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  liear- 
iug,  she  is  restricted  to  the  three  other 
senses  of  touch,  taste  and  smell.  lu  this 
issue  Robert  W.  Yerkes,  instructor  in 
psychology  at  Harvard,  will  discuss  the 
case  of  the  remarkable  dog,  Roger,  which 
seems  to  be  able  to  spell  words  like 
phthisis,  do  problems  in  fractions,  make 
change,   etc. 


3  0  5  tiJ  Yi   Tt-  cl  u  e-  L  e 
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Mrs.   John   A.    Macy,    Helen 
Keller's  Companion,  Report- 
ed in  Serious  Condition* 


That  Mrs.  John  Albert  Macy,  -who 
was  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  and  who 
for  20  years  or  more  has  acted  as 
companion  to  Helen  Keller,  the  fa- 
mous deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  of 
Wrentham,  is  losing'  her  sight,  in  the 
remarkable  statement  made  today  by 
a   close   friend    of    both    women. 

Mrs.  Macy  Is  in  grave  peril,  and  Is 
constantly  being  attended  by  a  prom- 
inent specialist.  It  is  said  that  the 
specific  trouble  with  Mrs.  Macy  Is  a 
cataract. 

While  refusing  to  admit  that  Mrs. 
Macy's  condition  is  serious.  Dr.  Enoch 
H.  Currier  aqimitted  that  Mrs.  Macy  if 
suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  sight 


HELEN  KELLER'S  FRIEND 

LOSING  HER  SIGHT 


Mrs,  Macy,  Former  Local  Wo- 
man, Reported  to  Be  Suffer- 
ing with  Cataract. 


News  comes  to  this  city  that  Mrs. 
John  Albert  Macy,  who  was  Miss 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  before  her 
marriage,  companion  and  tutor  of  the 
famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
jHelen  Keller,    Is  losing  her  sight.     The 


report  is  that  Mrs.  Macy  has  a  trau- 
matic cataract  which  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  total  blindness  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  news  comes  to  Springfield 
with  particular  poignancy  as  Mrs. 
Macy  was  a  well  known  woman  in 
this  city   some  j'^ears   ago. 

The  friendship  between  Mrs.  Macy 
and  the  world-famed  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  Helen  Keller,  has  been  one  of 
exceptional  tenderness.  When  Miss 
Keller  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
iMrs.  Macy,  then  Miss  Sullivan,  came 
into  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl's  life, 
bringing  light  where  darkness  had 
reigned.  To  the  20  years'  faithful  com- 
panionship of  Mrs.  Macy,  Helen  Keller 
owes  her  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world  from  which  she  had  been  barred 
by  nature  since  birth. 

While  in  Radcliffe  college.  Miss  Kel- 
ler's proficiency  in  English  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Albert  Macy,  one 
of  the  Instructors.  As  he  became  more 
interested  in  the  wonderful  progress  of 
the  blind  girl,  the  professor  came  to 
know  Miss  Sullivan.  The  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship  and  later  Cupid 
entered  the  arena,  with  the  result  that 
Prof.  Macy  and  Miss  Sullivan  were 
married  in  May,  1905,  in  the  home  of^ 
Miss  Keller  in  Cambridge.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  intimate  friends,  including  a 
Harvard  professor  and  his  wife.  Helen 
Keller  was  the  bride's  only  attendant 
and  one  the  guests  present  made 
known  by  the  touch  system  all  th» 
words  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Since  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macy  have  made  their  home  with  Miss 
Keller  in  Wrentham. 

Mrs.  Macy's  husband  is  a  man  of 
much  literary  talent.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  1889,  and  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Youth's  Companion.  He 
wrote  the  introduction  to  Miss  Keller's 
book,    "The  Story  of  My  Life." 

Dr.  Enoch  H.  Currier,  head  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  when  asked  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  Mrs.  Macy,  said  there  was  no 
scientific  significance  relative  to  her 
constant  companionship  v/itb  Helen 
Keller.  The  doctor  had  known  in- 
stances, however,  where  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  had  become  similar- 
ly af^cted  through  association. 


BOSTOlSr  EVENING  HECOED, 


JANUARY  16,  1908 


New  York,  Jan.  16.— The  Herald  today 
says:— 

After  acting  for  more  than  20  years  as 
preceptor  and  companion  to  Helen  Keller, 
the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl 
whose  accomplishments  in  spite  of  her  af-\. 
flictions  have  astonished  the  world,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Macy,  who  was  once  Anne  Mans- 
field Sullivan,  is  herself  losing  her  sight. 

Friends  of  both  women  in  tliis  city  have 
received  that  mrormation  from  Wreptham, 
Mass.,  where  they  live  together.  It  Is  said 
the  specific  trouble  with  Mrs.  Macy  is  a 
traumatic  cataract  which  may  result  in 
blindness. 


Although  no  serious  result  is  immediately; 
apprehended    her    condition    is    serious    be- 
cause of  her  years. 

Dr.  Enoch  H.  Currier,  bead  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  h^s  been  long  acquainted  with  both 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller,  said  he  had 
heard  of  the  former's  condition,  but  hoped 
it  was  not  so  serious  as  had  been  reported. 

Touching  to  a  degree  has  been  the  long] 
friendship  between  the  two  different 
women.  Until  Helen  Keller  was  seven 
years  old  she  sat  In  darkness  and  silence. ;. 
Then  Miss  SxiUivan,  as  she  was,  mastered,* 
a  means  of  communication  and  began  to| 
'  educate  her.  } 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  25.  1908, 


The  most  notable  article  in  the  even 
unusually  rich  pages  of  The  Century  Is 
the  first  installment  of  an  account  by 
Helen  Keller  of  her  experiences  in  a  world 
witho'ut  the  sight  of  the  eyes  arid  the 
hearing  of  the  ear.  It  is  an  astonishing 
revelation.  Percival  Lowell's  contribution 
is  interesting. 


/VUrt 
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New  York  Her- 


''Annie  is  very  well. 
aid  story  is   rubbish." 

This  is  the  telegram  receiver!  by  War- 
ren Tyson  from  -Tohn  Macy,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Youth's  Companion  at 
[Boston.  It  was  in  answer  to  one  Mr. 
Tyson  sent  inquiring  after  the  reported 
blindness  of  Mrs.  John  Albert  Maoy,  who 
is  the  close  companion  and  teaciier  of 
Miss  Helen  K<^ller  for  years.  I\Iiss  Kel- 
ler is  here  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Tyson,  who 
is  her  sister. 

When  the  dispatch  was  first  sent  out 
it  caused  much  worry  to  the  relatives  of 
iNIi'Ss  Keller,  and  she  was  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  report,  but  ]\lr.  Tyson 
not  believing  that  tlie  report  was  true, 
as  similar  ones  had  been  circulated  be- 
fore, telegraphed  Mr.  Macy  and  receiveij 
a   reply    yesterday    afternoon. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second   Class   Mail   Matter) 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY  27,  1908 


eWHY  HELEN  KELLER  RESIGNED 


Her  Withdrawal  from  Commission  for  the 
Blind  Explained  with  Nomination  of  Her 
Successor 


Nomination  of  a  successor  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  well-known  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
has  brought  to  light  her  special  reasons  for 
this  step.  It  was  taken  in  the  belief  that  a 
person  endowed  with  faculties  which  Miss 
Keller/  lacks  could  be  more  capable  for 
practical  work  and  in  many  ways,  more  ef- 
ficient than  herself.  ,  ■ 

Miss  Keller  has  served  on  the  Commis- 
sion more  than  a  year,  now,  and  was  onf» 
of  the  persons  whose  efforts  brought  about 
the  creation  of  the  Commission.  She  has 
found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
the  rapid  discussions  of  the  members  in 
board  meetings,  according  to  those  Closest 
to  her,  as  everything  said  has  had  to  b0 
translated  through  her  Angers  by  Mrs. 
Macy,  formerly  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher 
for  years.  All  this  has  made  it  wellnigh. 
ijTipossible  for  her  to  get  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  discussions.  On  this  account 
she  has  not  been  able  to~  vote  so  intelli- 
gently  as  she   has   wished. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  so 
many  people  talked  at  once  that  it  becama 
impossible  for  her  companion  to  interpret 
tlie  sense  of  tlie  discussion  to  Miss  Kellei" 
quickly  enough  to  allow  her  to  weigh  thf> 
questions  in  her  mind  and  contj-ibute  her 
comment  before  the  othei'  members  had 
passed  on  to  something  els-e.  After  each 
meeting  she  would  go  liome  tired  and  feel- 
in.!^-  that  she  Jiad  contributed  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  tlie  meeting.  She  felt  that  she 
Was  a  drawback  rather  than  a  help  and 
i;lthough  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  lotli  to  have  her  lekve.  Miss 
Keller  decided  that  she  would  better  serve 
the  interests  of  the  blind  by  resigning  her, 
place  to  one  who  could  follow  the  discus- 
sions ;is   they   progressed. 

When     it    Ikm  anie    advisable    for    her    to 
sperid  the   wiiilcr   in   the   South,   Miss  Keller 
took  her  final   decision.     She  thought  se'ri-  | 
ously  and    unselfishly   and   her   resignation  I 


was    the    outcome.      However,    since    Miss  ^ 
Keller's  work  in  relation  to  the  blind  is  in  a 
large  sense  served  best  by  her  writings  she 
will   continue   her   work    with  even    greater 
energy      though      she      is      not     connected 
with  the  Commission.    She  is  expected  back  i; 
from  thfe  South  next  month.     Mrs.  John  T.,'! 
Prince  of  West  Newton  has  been  nominated 
by  Governor  Guild  to  succeed  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Prince  is  a  Smith  College  graduate. 
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HELEN  KELLER  "* 
LEAVES  BOARD 

Noted  Deaf  and   Blind 
Mute  Thought  She  Ham- 
pered Meetings 


Believing  that  a  hearing  person,  capable 
of  practical  action,  would  be  more  effi- 1 
cient,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  well-known 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  has  resigned 
from  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  is  now  in  the  South,  where 
she  went  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
but  George    A.    Macy    of  Wrentham,    who 

!  married  her  teacher,  Miss  Anne  Sullivan, 
and  at  whose  home  Miss  Keller  has  lived 
since  her  graduation  from  Radcliffe,  told 
a  reporter  for  the  Post  the  reasons  for 
her  resignation. 

"Miss  Keller,  has  served  on  the  com- 
mission something  more  than  a  year  now," 
said  Mr.  Macy,  "and  was  one  of  the  per- 

j  sons   whose   efforts   brought   the   commis- 

t  sion  about. 

"Of  late  she  has  found  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  the  rapid  discussions 
of    tile    members    in    board    meetings,    as 

'everything  said  has  had  to  be  translated 

1  through  her  fingers  by  Mrs.  Macy.  All 
this  lias  made  it  well  nigh  impossible  for 
her  to  get  all  the  facts  concerning  the 
discussions.  On  this  account  she  has  not 
been  able  to  vote  as  intelligently  as  she 
has   wished." 


THURSDAY,    FEB.   27,   1908. 

H[LtH  KELLER  SOl 
m[  Ml 


But  Not  in  Official  Connection 

witii  State  Commission      ! 

for  tiie  Blind,  ' 


With  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  John  T. ; 
Prince  of  West  Newton,  as  a  member  of  j 
the  Massacliusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  to  succeed  Helen  Keller,  who  re- 
signed last  December,  comes  the  an- 
nouncement that  Miss  Keller  will  return 
next  month  and  will  continue  her  work. 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  at  her  home, J 
more  throug-h  the  medium  of  letters  and 
articles  than  that  of  active  personal 
work. 

Miss     Keller's    reasons     for    resigning  j 
from  the  commission  were  the  result  of 
much  meditation  on  her  part.    "She  was  j 
troubled   about   it   for    some    time,"    said.' 
a  near  friend  yesterday.    "She  had  great  j 
difficulty   in   keeping   up   witli   the    trend; 
of  the  meetings  of   tlte  commission.    So  \ 
many    people    talking    at    once    made    it 
impossible    for    her    companion    to     in-  ! 
terpret    the    sense    of    the    discussion    to 
Miss    Keller    quickly    enough    to    allow  j 
her  to  weigli  the  questions  in  her  mind  \ 
and  contribute   her  comment  before   the  j 
other  membrs   had  passed   on  to   some-  I 
thing  else.  I 

"After  each  meeting  she   would  come  | 
home  tired  out  and  yet  not  feeling  that : 
she    had    contributed    anything    to    the  [ 
meeting.    She  felt  that  she  was  a  draw- 
back  rather  than   a   help    and    althougli 
the    other    members   of    the    commission 
were     loath     to     liave     her    leave,     Miss 
Keller  decided  that  she  would  be  better,^ 
aer\-ing    the    interests    of    the    blind    by  I 
resigning   her  place    to    one    who    could , 
follow      the     discussions    as    they     pro-  : 
gressed.  j 

"When  it  became  advisable  for  her  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  South,  Miss  1 
Keller  took  her  final  decision,.  She 
thought  it  over  very  seriously  and  very 
unselfishly  and  her  resignation  was  the 
outcome. 

"However,  since  Mis.<s  Kelly's  work  in 
relation  to  the  blind  is  in  a  large  sense 
served  best  by  her  writings  she  will 
continue  her  work  with  even  greater 
energy  even  thoug-h  she  is  not  connected 
Wl'th  the  commission." 


Boston    Ctioh^        ^ 
HELEN  KELLER  RESIGNS. 

Found  Work  on  Massachusetts  Corr 
mission   for   Blind   Too   Severe 
Tax  for  Strength.  J^'^l    I 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  it  is  understotr 
resigned  from  the  Massachusetts  cor 
mission  for  the  blind  because  she  b 
lieved  that  a  person  endowed  with  tho 
faculties  which  she  lacks  would  " 
more  capable  for  practical  work  ai 
in  many  ways  more  efficient  than!  s 
could  be.  Miss  Keller,  who  served  '< 
the  commission  for  more  than  a  yej 
was  one  of  the  persons  responsible  f 
its  appointment. 

She  found  difficulty  in  keeping 
touch  with  the  rapid  discussions  of  t: 
other  members  of  the  commission,  i 
everi'thing  said  had  to  be  translated  f 
her  by  iier  teacher.  On  this  accou 
'she  felt  that  she  could  not  vote  : 
intelligently  as  she  wished.  The  wo) 
of  the  commission  was  a  severe  ta; 
and  a  great  tax  on  her  strength. 

Miss  Keller,  who  thought  the  matt 
out  seriously,  accordingly  resigned,  D' 
she  v/ill  continue  her  work  for  the  blin 
She  is  at  present  in  the  south  and  w. 
return  in  about  a  month.  Mrs  John  ' 
Prince,  West  Newton,  a  Smith  collei 
graduate,  has  been  appointed  to  su 
ceed  Miss  Keller. 


Bosto-n.  "RecQ-r-d 


The  difCicuIty  that  Helen  Keller  had  in 
eeping  up  with,  the  trend  of  the  meet- 
ags  of  the  commission  for  the  bly^d,  I 
nderstand  is  the  principal  reason,  her 
fiends  say,  for  her  having  resigned  from 
hat  body. 

Miss  Keller  became  greatly  fatigued 
it  each  meeting,  for  the  conversation  of 
b  many  people  made  it  impossible  for 
er  companion  to  interpret  to  her 
wiftly  enough  the  sense  of  the  discus- 
ions.  Before  she  could  M^eigh  the  ques- 
ions  In  her  inind  the  other  members 
requently  would  have  exhausted  one 
iub.iect  and  passed  on  to  something  else. 
I  Miss  Keller  thinks  she  can  perhaps  aid 
he  blind  more  by  her  writings  than  by 
In  actual  membership  in  the  comission. 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  1 

WHO  RESIGNS  FROM 

STATE  COMMISSION i 
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Helen  Keller  Retires  From  Com- 
mission Which  She  Was  In- 
strumental in  Forming. 


On  account  of  the  embarrassment  that , 
handicaps  her  in  keeping  up  with  the  i 
rat)icl  discussions  in'  the  board  meetings,  j 
'Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famed  deaf,  \ 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  has  withdrawn  { 
from  the  Massachusetts  Commlsglon  for  j 
the  Blind,  which  she  wqis  conspicuously 
Instrumental  in  forming. 


Every  uttei-ance  at  the  session  of  the 
eommission  had  to  be  translated  to  Miss 
Keller     through     the     Angers    by    Mrs. 
George  A.  Macy,  her  teacher,  at  whose 
home  in  Wrentham  she  has  lived  since  ■ 
graduating  from  Radcllffe.  Consequently 
she  has  not  been  eble  to  vote  as  intelli-  | 
gently  as   she  has  wished  and  has  felt : 
that   she  was   harnpering  the   meetings. 
Miss  Keller  has   served  on  the  commis- 
sion more  than  a  year,  but  now  she  has 
concluded  that  her  place  could  be  filled 
more   efficiently  by   a  person   possessed 
of  the  three  important  faculties  of  whlcn 
phe   Is   deprived. 

:  Miss  Keller  has  been  in  the  South 
since  the  Christmas  holidays.  ■  The  rea- 
sons fOr-^^r  resignatifin  are  stated  by 
H^fs.  M'acy?*»«^.^l   ■■"' 


In  Whatever  ''Sfr??W^'UUrHS 
Keller  chooses  to  turn  her  work  in 
behalf  of  the  blind,  that  direction,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  a  worthy  and  proflt- 
abl©  one.  Though  more  independent, 
her  efforts  will  probably  be  no  less 
Influential  in  the  future  than  they  were 
when  she  was  a  member  of  the  State 
commission.  \ 


THE   SILENT   WORKER 


Miss  Keller  Guest  in  Montgomery 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Saturday.— Our  first  event  of 
the  week  was  the  most  notable  in  society.  It  was 
a  reception  tendered  to  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
noted  Alabama  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  by  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  charming  pre- 
sence of  Miss  Keller  was  accentuated  by  that  of  a 
brilliant,  receiving  party,  among  whom  were  ]\Imes. 
Phares  Coleman,  William  A.  Gayle,  W.  H.  Hudson, 
W.  H.  Seymour,  H.  C.  Gunnells,  E.  D.  Thames,  W. 
L.  Durr  and  Leon  Well,  the  respective  heads  of  the 
Montgomery  literary  civic  women's  bodies. — N .  Y. 
Herald,   January   12. 


Entered  at   the    Post    Office   in   Trenton  as    Second-class 
matter.  ] 
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Re;ce;nt  newspaper  advices  are 
The  Irony  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  John 
Of  Fate  Albert  Macy  may  lose  her  eye- 
sight through  a  traumatic 
cataract.  Mrs.  Alacy  is  better  known  to  the 
public  as  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  who, 
for  twenty  years,  was  the  fidus  Achates  and 
mentor  of  Helen  Keller.  In  intellectual  atain- 
ment.  Miss  Keller  stands  alone  among  the 
world's  deaf  and  blind,,  and  there  are  few  in 
the  hearing  and  seeing  world  who  can  boast 
of  mental  superiority,  when  compared  to  her. 
To  the  patience,  the  energy  and  the  love  of 
Mrs.  Macy,  very  much  of  this  is  due.  Taking 
Helen  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  blind,  deaf, 
without  language,  without  intelligible  utter- 
ance, almost  without  thought,  she  gave  her 
language,  speech,  and  knowledge,  saw  her 
pass  her  college  examinations,  and  placed  her 
beside  the  master  minds  and  foremost  writers 
of  the  day.  All  honor  is  due  for  what  has  been 
accomplished  to  Mrs.  Macy.  Hers  has  been 
a  Herculean  task,  a  noble  one,  and  one  nobly 
performed.  Its  true  greatness  lies  not  simply 
in  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Miss  Kel- 
but  in  showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  years 
to  come,  for  the  class  to  which  Miss  Keller 
belongs.  The  teachers  of  Laura  Bridgeman 
blazed  the  way.  Miss  Sullivan  made  it  a  wide 
open  avenue,  that  may  be  troden  by  all  the 
deaf-blind  of  future  ages.  It  is  most  sad  to 
think  that  she  is  likely,  just  in  the  zenith  of 
her  years  of  usefulness,  to  be  enshrouded,  her- 
self, in  that  darkness  she  has  spent  her  life  in 
trying  to  penetrate  and  alleviate. 


324     Washington     Stkesx,    Boston,     Mass. 


(Entered  at  ilic  Post  vffice,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second   Clasn   Mail   Matter) 
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A     SCIENTIST     AND     EDUCATOR 

Jolin  Hitz  "Was   Superintendent   of  tlie 
Volta    Bnrean    in    "Washing-ton 

John  Hitz,  philanthropist,  educator, 
scientist  and  superintendent  of  the  Volta' 
Bureau  in  Washing-ton,  founded  by  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  M.  Bell,  for  the  diffusion 
of  kno-wledg-e  reg-arding-  the  deal,  was 
stricken  with  heart  disease  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  Union  Station  in  that  city  and 
died  while  being-  removed  to  a  hospital, 

Mr.  Hitz,  who  was  in  his  eightieth  year, 
was  born  on  Sept.  14,  1828,  at  Davos, 
Switzerland,  the  son  of  John  and  Anna 
(Kohler)  Hitz.  He  came  to  this  country 
when  only  three  years  of  age  and  gained 
his  early  education  in  private  schools  in 
Washington,  where  he  always  has  ma-de 
his  home.  He  was  once  trustee  of  the 
public  schools,  and  at  one  time  was  in 
the  banking  business,  and  for  a  brief  sea- 
son in  commercial  life.  He  always  was 
interested  in  educational  an-d  phil'an- 
thropical  organizations  and  their  work. 

In   1864  Mr.  Hitz  was   appointed   consul 
general    of     Switzerland     at    Washington, 
succeeding  his   father   in  that   office,    and 
serving   for   seveenteen    years.   He   w.as   a 
member  of  several  foreign  and  American 
scientific   societies    and    has    been   a    con- 
tributor to   magazines   and   the  press   re- 
;  garding  social  science,  the  care  and  pro- 
I  tection  of  destitute  children  and  like  mat- 
!  ters.   He    edited  Helen   Keller's    Souvenirs 
as   he    did    other  publications   relating   to 
the  deaf.     His  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
Washington,  In  1856,  was  previous  to  her 
marriage  Miss  Jane  C.  Shanks. 


THE  BOOKMAN 
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We  print  a  picture  from  a  copyrighted 
photograph  of  a  bas-rehef  by  Miss  Wini- 
fred  Holt,   daughter   of 
,p  Henry    Holt,    the    pub- 

B^s°reliefs  lisher,  of  Miss  May  Sin- 

clair, the  author  of  The 
Helpmate  and  The  Di- 
vine Fire,  for  which  Miss  Sinclair  sat  to 
Miss  Holt  in  England  last  summer.  Miss 
Sinclair  says  that  she  likes  this  bas-relief 
better  than  she  does  any  of  the  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  taken  of  her.  We 
also  print  a  picture  from  a  copyrighted 
photograph  of  a  bas-relief  by  Miss  Holt 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  well  known 
as  the  author  of  her  Autobiography,  her 
Optimism  and  a  number  of  magazine 
articles.  Miss  Holt  is  the  secretary  and 
organiser  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  also  started  the  Buffalo 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Lon- 
don Ticket  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  The 
New  York  Association  in  its  two  brief 
years  has  already  established  the  Blind 
Men's  Workshop  at  147  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  and  a  central  building  with 
offices,  salesroom  for  the  work  of  the 
blind,  etc.,  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
It  has  also  carried  out,  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Miss  Edith  Holt 
(Miss  Winifred  Holt's  sister)  the  most 

complete  and  detailed  census  of  the  blind 
of  New  York  State  that  has  ever  been 
taken.  «. 


THE    BOOKMAN 
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Prom  photograph  .  copyright,  igo8,  by  Winifred  Holt, 
of  her  bas-relief  .  of  Helen  Keller 
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DIES    AWAKING    MISS    KELLER. 

Herald  Bubeatj,        1 
No.  1,502  H  Street,  N.  W.,1 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday.     J 
John   Ki)tz,   assoioiiated    'wfitli    Alexander 
Grahsum    Bell    as    superrilntei;dent     of     tTie 
Volta  Bureau  for  Dissemlnatlonig  Kn'O'wtl- 
edige    to   the    Blind,    diied    of    heart  faiiure 
late  yesterday  "itr- th'6  rotunda  of  the  Union 
Station  (wihiile  awaiting  Miss  Helen  Keliler. 
The  two  had  been  friends.  IMr.  Hi'tz  was 
seventy-flive   years    old   and     a     natlrve   of 
iSw'itzeriland.     For  seventeen  years  he  twas 
Swiss  Consul  at  Washington. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  11.  1908. 


"  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky  "  having  been 
set  In  raised  type.  Miss  Helen  Kellar  is 
now  reading  it,  having,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, already  read  the  biography  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  written  by  Mr.  John 
Macy,  the  husband  of  her  former  teach- 
er. Miss  Sullivan,  with  whom  she  now 
makes  her  home.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
as  a  Beacon  biography. 


f  he  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  every  Saturday  during  the  school  year 

at  the  Ohio  lustitution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Saturday,  April  18.  1908 


Johiv  Hitz. 

As  we  are  about  to  go  to  press  the 
news  comes  of  the  death  of  our  friend, 
the  Hon.  Johu  Hitz,  for  so  many 
years  the  honored  superintendent  of 
the  Volta  Bureau.  We  can  hardly 
yet  realize  that  we  shall  no  more  see 
that  benign  face  among  us,  or  feel 
the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand.  Though 
eighty  years  had  passed  over  his  head 
they  rested  lighty  on  him,  and  the 
years  seemed  to  make  so  little  change 
that  we  hoped  he  might  remain  with 
us  for  many  more.  But  he  knew 
that  his  summons  might  come  at  any 
time,  and  he  was  ready.  The  end 
came  as  surely  as  he  could  have  wish 
ed  it,  in  the  company  of  one  so  dear 
to  him  as  Helen  Keller.  She  had 
just  arrived  in  the  station  on  har  way 
north  from  Alabama  with  her  moth- 
er, and  Mr.  Hitz  had  the  happiness 
of  meeting  and  greeting  her,  and  of 
a  few  minutes  chat  in  the  German 
they  both  loved.  They  then  walked 
down  the  platform  alone  together, 
arm  in  arm  as  usual,  when  he  spell- 
ed the  words,  "Ich  muss  langsam 
gehen"(I  must  go  slowly),  into  her 
hand,  and  immediately  after  those 
"ahead  saw  something  was  wrong. 
Heart  failure  had  suddenly  set  in. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  done,  but 
he  died  before  the  ambulance  convey- 
ing him  reached  the  hospital,  where 
Helen  Keller  and  her  mother  awaited 
him. 


He  was  carried  to  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau, Ins  home  for  many  years. 
Here  he  Jay  serene  and  peaceful 
ainoi^^he  flowers  he  loved  so  well 
the  flag  of  Switzerland  at  his  head, 
his  son,  his  son's  wife,  and  the  two 
manly  young  sons  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  Mrs. Burton, grouped  about 
him,  when  on  Sunday,  March  26,  the 
great  doors  of  the  Volta  Bureau 
swung  open  to  admit  the  relatives 
and  friends  who  came  to  say  a  last 
goodbye  to  the  beautiful  saintlike 
old  man.  They  filled  to  overflow- 
ing the  large  hall  of  the  Bureau, 
I  many  standing  without  in  the  rain, 
and  all  showing  the  deep  love  they 
bore  him.  The  services  of  the  Swed- 
enborgian  Church  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, were  read  by  the  gray- haired 
pastor.  Dr.  Frank  Sewall;  there 
was  singing  by  the  church  choir, 
and  an  address  in  German  by  the 
Swiss  Minister,  Dr.  Leo  Vogel. 
One  could  not  but  feel  again  that 
all  was  as  he  would  have  wished. 

He  was  buried  next  day  in  the 
Congressional  Cemetery,  where,  at 
his  own  desire,  there  will  be  erect- 
ed a  simple  head- stone  inscribed  with 
his  name,  and  the  names  of  his  par- 
ents and  grandparents  and  the 
daughters  so  dear  to  him. 

Our  loss  is  too  fresh  upon  us  for 
further  words  at  this  time,  but  later 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  his  use- 
ful life  and  work. — Association  Ke- 
view. 


Bostorv  Kec  or cl 

■  And  speaking-  of  Helen  Keller,  reminds 
me  of  Avhat  I  was  told  the  other  day. 
It  seems  that  a  great  many  of  Miss 
Keller's  photographs  have  ahvays  been 
taken  by  Whitman  in  Chelsea.  His 
studio  Avas  burned  to  the  ground  and  no 
negatives  of  anj-  photographs  Avere 
saved.  Miss  Keller  was  in  the  habit"  of 
having  her  favorite  pictures  reproduced 
from  time  to  time,  but  now  will  have  to 
sit  for  new  ones. 
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NOT    BY   EVOLUTiOr 

Dr.  'William  H.   Thomson,   consulting 
physician   of  the  Roosevelt  hospital   i'l 
New  York,  and  formerly  a  professor  in 
various  medical  colleges,  the  author  of 
"Brain      and      Personality,"   which    at- 
tracted   wide    attention   last   year,    has 
an    article    in    the      May      Everybodj^'s , 
Magazine  under  the  title  of  "The  Real  \ 
Self  and   Drugs,"    which    contains   two  j 
or   three   remarkable   conclusions.     For  | 
one  thing,  he  quite  discards  the  theory 
that  man  may  have  been  evolved  from  ! 
a  lower  order  of  life.     This  he  declares  ' 
to  have  been  impossible. 

The  evolutionist  can  make  a  good 
showing-  that  in  structure  man's  brain 
differs  but  little  from  the  chimpan- 
zee's, .iust  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
ascending  series  of  animals,  he  points 
out,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  human 
mind,  the  evolutionist  has  to  quit. 
Mentally,  man  is  as  out  of  keeping 
with  the  entire  succession  and  devel-, 
opments  of  evolution  as  any  being 
from  another  world  would  be,  "and 
those  who  would  still  say  that  because 
the  human  brain  so  closely  resembles 
the  ape,  these  two  cannot  be  far 
apart,  are  themselves  their  only  good 
arguments."  The  brain  itself,  Dr. 
Thomson  concludes  after  long  study 
and  experiment,  is  not  the  seat  of 
reason  at  all;  it  is  merely  a  pair  of 
phonographs,      used      by      the      hviman 


mind.  One  of  these  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  alone  has  any  relation  to  human 
thought;  the  other  is  only  the  animal 
man,  because  it  does  not  think  at  all, 
but  like  other  merely  animal  brains,  is 
concerned  with  nothing  but  bodily 
movements  and  sensations.  In  this 
double  capacity  the  human  brain  dif- 
fers immeasurably  from  all  other 
brains. 

What  is  it,  therefore,  that  thinks? 
Unquestionably  the  human  personality, 
which  is  itself  independent  of  the 
brain  that  it  uses.  There  is  a  Some- 
thing, he  assumes,  that  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  either  the  mind  or  the 
brain;  "and  this  Self  in  us  is  as  far 
superior  to  the  mind  as  mind  is  su- 
perior to  the  brain."  In  the  study  of 
the  effect  of  drugs  upon  men,  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  mind  has  little  to 
fear  from  a  drug,  but  the  Self  can  be 
enslaved  by  it.  For  illustration,  he 
assumes  that  five  men  become  addicted 
respectively  to  laudanum,  hasheesh,  the 
mescal  button,  opium  and  brandy. 
Each  is  enslaved  by  the  drug,  becomes 
pitiable  or  detestable  in  his  appear- 
ance and  manners,  and  in  due  time  — 
though  it  may  be  after  many  years — 
dies.  A  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  structure  of  the  several  brains  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  only  one  of 
them    that    has   undergone    any   struc- 

,  tural  change,  or  has  in  any  way,  been 
injured,  so  far  as  can  be  detected,  is 
the  victim  of  the  bi'andy,  since  alcohol, 

'has  a  chemical  affinity  for  the  albu-i 
men  and  fats  of  the  tissues.     Moreover, 

►  even    the    brain    of    an    insane    person 

'has    not    suffered    in    anj?   way,    though 

^his  reason  has  been  impaired  to  an 
extent  where  he  could  not  use  the 
brain.  The  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
tinguished investigator  is  that  the 
centric  element  in  us  is  the  will,  whicl" 
outranks  both  the  mind  and  the  body 
We  are  altogether  what  it  is,  "for  as  it 
slowly  moulds  the  brain,  so  it  slowly 
but  permanently  moulds  that  most: 
personal    of    things,    character."      Thus 

I  •^^'^.iL.Keller,  whose  brain  was  dG-l 
priveoTy   disease   in    childhood   of   all 

,  hearing  and  seeing  cells,  has  been  ablej 
by  will  alone,  to  so  develop  her,  other 


brain  tracts  that  she  is  now  a  highly 
educated  woman  in  manj-  languag'es. 
On  the  other  hand,  ,the  victim  of  a 
drug-  may  retain  the  power  to  talk  and 
write  beautifully,  and  yet  the  power  of 
the  will  to  rule  is  broken,  and  he  is 
dethroned  as  a  moral  force. 

It  suggests  illimitable  opportunities 
for  speculation,  does  it  not?  It  forces 
the  conclusion  that  into  the  perfect 
instrument  called  the  bodj-  of  a  child, 
enters  a  spirit  that  soon  acquires  con- 
trol of  the  brain,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  j^ears  it  fills  with  invisible 
records  of  memory  that  can  be  re- 
produced at  will.  If  the  instrument  is 
defective,  the  result  is  the  same  as 
though  a  phonograph  has  been  dam- 
aged; or  a  house  is  seriously  out  of 
repair.  But  even  with  a  perfect  body, 
there  may  be  a  weak  spirit  that  is 
never  able  to  put  the  instrument  to  its 
best  use,  or  in  some  strange  manner 
the  spirit  may  be  entrapped  and  held 
in  fear  or  subjugation  by  some  unseen 
force.  Dr.  Thomson  indeed  appears  to 
have  pressed  his  studies  to  the  r.^-- 
of  a  quest  for  the  snni     - 
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ANNOUNCE  PROGRAM 
FOR  BLIND  READINGS 

The  following  is  the  last  program  of 
the  season  fST^Tolunteer  readings  and 
music  in  the  reading  room  for  the  blind 
at  the  Library  of  Congress— 2:30  to  3:30 
o'clock: 

Tuesday,   May  26— Miss  Catherine  Ma- 
gruder   Keith    will   read   Helen    Keller's  ] 
"Sense    and    Sensibility,"    and    musical 
numbers    will    be    sung    and    played    by  j 
members    of    the    Kapitola     Esperanto  • 
Clubs. 

Thursday,  May  2S— Song  and  piano 
recital  by  Charles  W.  Garlock  and  Miss 
Lenore  Lacey. 

Friday,  May  29— Miss  Juanita  Miller 
will  recite  poems  written  by  her  father, 
Joaquin  Miller,  and  sing  songs  of  her 
own   composition. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Offlce,  Boston,  3Iass.,  as 
Second   Class   Mail   Matter) 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20,  1908 

i-  -t  + 
The  song  of  the  springtime  is  at  its  highest 
pitch  this  week.  Sunday,  Monday,  Tues- 
day were  all  on  those  prolonged  high  violin 
notes  such  as  capture  the  imagination  at 
the  outset  in  the  overture  to  Lohengrin— 
simply  piercing  sweet,  yet  full  of  promise 
of  deep  mystery  and  still  greater  wonders 
to  come.  The  foliage  is  just  at  that  point 
where  the  unfolding  new  leaves  are  golden 
with  the  sun  s'hining  through  them,  rather 
than  green.  The  leafage  remains  at  this 
perfection  of  jocund  childhood  but  for  a 
moment;  it  cannot  be  the  same  again;  it 
will  not  be  the  same  next  week,  even.  In 
their  sturdy  growth  the  leaves  will  have 
thickened  up,  so  that  they  will  no  longer  i 
let  the  sun  sift  through  their  transparency,  ' 
nor  longer  make  the  effect  of  buzzing 
gayety  as  of  clouds  of  new-born  insects  full 
of  the  joy  of  living  for  their  short  mid- 
summer hour  of  life.  Moreover,  they  will 
thicken  up  the  masses  of  the  trees  them- 
selves so  that  the  reaches  of  atmosphere 
and  distance  one  gets  when  the  leaves  are 
absent  will  be  shut  off  and  closed  in.  The 
heavy  fronds  of  the  full  foliage  of  mid- 
summer  have  a  glory  of  their  own,  a  maj- 
esty and  beauty  Which  we  think  at  the  time  ' 
cannot  be  equalled.  But  at  just  this  ado- 
lescence of  the  leaf,  'the  woods  are  perme- 
ated with  light  and  glimpses  rnay  be  had,  i 
or  at  least  a  sense,  of  tho  distance  in  the 
landscape.  IHardly  anybody  is  so  Imper- 
vious to  the  ibeauty  of  nature  at  this  su- 
preme moment  of  expectancy  as  not  to  fee] 
its  gayety  entering  Into  his  'blood.  The 
saddest,  most  absorbed  and  grimmest  of , 
business  men  on  his  way  to  his  self-con- 
finement at  the  hard  labor  to  which  he 
sentences  himself  for  life,  spares  a  moment 
from  his  morning  paper  to  look  at  it,  and 
agrees  that:     "This  is  about  seasonable." 

+     +     + 


Men  so  blind  and  dumb  as  such  unfortu- 
nates aro  must  wonder  how  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  though  she  be, 
has  for  all  that  gained  impressions  of  na- 
ture such  as  give  her  in  iher  isolation  the 
most  intense  enjoyment,  the  most  perfect 
apprehension,  of  these  beauties,  and  withal 
no  envy,  repining  or  bitterness.  "I  glow," 
she  says  (in  her  amazing  article  on  "Sense 
and  Sensibility"  in  the  February  and  March 
numbers  of  the  Century),  "as  I  read  of 
splendors  w'hicli  the  eye  alone  can  survey. 
Allusions  to  moonbeams  and  clouds  do  not 
emphasize  the  sense  of  my  affliction;  they 
carry  my  soul  beyond  affliction's  narrow 
actuality."  I>oes  n't  any  man  wish  that  sen- 
sibility to  such  scenes  as  those  that  surround 
him  on  tlie  road  these  mornings  could  carry 
him  beyond  his  "narrow  actuality"?  "We  all 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  and  hear  on 
the  way  to  town  something  of  all  that 
this  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  sees  and 
hears.  For  that  extraordinary  mind  of 
hers  has  even  enabled  her  to  sense  "the 
thousand  small  voices  of  the  earth,"  which 
she  goes  on  to  enumerate  thus:  "The  small 
rustle  of  tufts  of  grass,  the  silky  swish  of 
leaves,  the  buzz  of  insects,  the  ihum  of  bees 
in  blossoms  I  have  plucked,  the  flutter  of  a 
bird's  wings  after  his  bath,  and  the  slender 
rippling  vibrations  of  water  running  over 
the  pebbles."  If  a  blind  mute  can  enjoy  na- 
ture at  this  rate,  how  blind  and  dumb,  in- 
deed, is  one  who  ignores  it  while  in  the  full 

possession  of  all  his  faculties But  Helen , 

Keller  is  a  poet  and  genius.  One  can 
only  wonder  how  she  imagines  such  a  thing 
as  the  "plop"  of  liquid  tossing  in  a  pitcher 
or  "the  muffled  avalanche  of  sound  in  which 
the  sea  flings  Itself  upon  the  shore."  How 
could  she  ever  have  conceived  of  the  "scents 
that  start  sweet  memories  of  summers 
gone  and  ripening  grainflelds  far  away"? 
How  can  she  feel  "the  frolic  of  daily  life"? 
As  she  describes  it  herself,  while  she  walks 
about  her  chamber  with  unsteady  step,  her 
spirit  "sweeps  skyward  on  eagle  wings  and 
looks  out  with  unquenchable  vision  upon  the 
world  of  eternal  beauty."  Only  less  won- 
derful than  such  a  mind  is  the  teaching 
which  has  put  it  in  possession,  not  only  of 
the  threads  and  colors  of  which  Helen  Kel- 
ler weaves  such  wonderful  pictures  and 
images,  but  even  of  sounds  arid  scents  and 
moods  for  her  melody  and  poetry. 

+     +     + 
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Many  expressions  of  regret  have  been  heard 
and  many  prominent  men  have  honored  the  mem- 
ory of  John  Hltz,  former  superintendent  of  tlie 
Volta  bureau,  by  cUronicling  bis  achievements. 
Since  his  sudden  death  in  "VTasbinston,  March 
25,  scientists  have  done  much  to  emphasize  iis- 
work  tor  the  deaf  and  other  afflicted  people.  In 
the  current  number  of  the  Association  Revl'Jw 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl,  whose  educa- 
tional attainments  have""  a^tfllllShS'd  the  wonJd, 
tells  what  her  friendship  and  association  with 
John  Hitz'  meaut  to  her  life.    T-he  article  follows : 

ONLY  those  who  kneyr  Mr.  Hitz 
can  realize  what  his  friendship 
meant  to  me.  Nothing-  that  I 
can  write  will  recall  one  who  was: 
so  noble  and  lielovcd.  I  shall  not 
aUempi  to  outline  the  facts  of  his  life;  but 


;niiart    to    others   the   sense 

,  1  rnnv.  has  lived  among:  us' 

iMii,   that  no  one.  more  lov- 

nu::    iT.s    come    into    thi.- 

■  ■■'fzerlan.V- 


I  will 
Ih&t  n 

fk'e  a  iji.ii'-';!' 
fclo    than    y}' 
"world  and  c-  ' 

John   Hit  ■ 
at    l-Iopc    <'•'  ■ 
the    hiiU-    1... 
Haeri.jrtii    hi;^: 

COriV^'    :;     i:-w:' 
bOu!:    .J  11    !■: 
he    i.'fi     ,'  V. 

JIOI       Mill'     -... 

,,f    •'...     r,     ,i 

ah":;!       ■     ,,   .; 

;uul    i   hiwv    '■ 

as  my  own  lausuagt\ 

He  was  a  man  of  wide  experience,  and' 
he  told  me  many  stories  about;  his  varied, 
'adventurous  youth.    In  l&ii)  he  went  out 


l.he   radiant  Al- 
5    talked    to    nie 

.  -n  Ji  li'jr    tonr^iiP. 
German    ahno.st 


I  to  California.  He  Saw  the  west  as  it 
^  was  then,  primeval,  full  of  savage  beauty. 

t-Ie  saw  the  end!es.s  train  csf  emigrants, 
making  tlieir  way  ever  tlie  prairies  to' th'^ 

distant    wilds.      He    observed    all    manncK! 

Of  men  who  invaded  the  vast  solitude.'? 
'  He  witnessed  the  magic  with  which  gold 
I  built  up  cities  and  spread  nations  along 
I  the  Pacific  coast.     He  had  occasion  often 

to  share  in  the  hard  life,   the  bravj   right 

of   tli'ose    who   journeyed    thither,    and    he 

showed  the  old  indomitable  Sv>'iss  courage. , 

■;^ 
Selling  Pianos.  ^ 

When  Mr.  Hitz  returned  east  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
pianos,  and  taught  music  in  various 
schools.  I  have  been  told  that  before  his 
hearing  was  impaired  he  played  the  piano 
with  masterly  skill.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  educational  matters,  especially 
manual  training.  He  himself  was  a  skill- 
ful wood  worker,  true  to  the  Swiss  tra- 
dition that  every  one  must  learn  a  trade. 
He  exerted  his  influence  to  have  manual 
training  established  in  American  schools, 
and,  although  it  is  still  far  from  occupy- 
ing the  place  it  deserves,  Ameiican  edu- 
cators I'.ave  begun  to  appreciate  its  im- 
uortsknce.  He,  traveled  extensivelj-  in  fcr- 
eign  lands  and  came  into  C'.n;a  t  v.'it:i 
many  eminent  men.  He  was  in  W'a.slii'ig- 
[ou  during  the  civil  war,  and  knew  Lin- 
"uln.  Grant  and  Sherman.  On' his  father's 
death  in  ISti-l  Mr.  Hitz  succeeded  him  as, 
consul  general  from  Switzerland,  and  held 
this  ofRce  until  1881. 

I    can    give    no    adequat:;'    idea    of    Mr. 
Hitz's  varied  activity.     Ho  was  a  man  of 
tireless   energy,    interested   in   the    promo-  I 
tion  of  every  human  happiness.     He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  American 
Red    Cross    Society,    an    early    and    active  1 
iTiember    of    the    American    Forestry    As-  | 
secfetion.     He  told  me  of  the  many  kiiids  | 
Of  grass,  grain  and  trees  that  lie  sent  to 
Switzerland  to  be  cultivated. 

I  met  Mr.  Hitz  first  in  1892,  and  ever 
since  he  has  been' like  a' father  to  me.  In 
May,  1893,  the  work  on  the  \''olta  bureau, 
I  with  v^'hicli  his  name  is  associated,  was 
began,  and  I  well  rem.ember  how  I  turned  I 
the  first  sod  on  the  land  for  the  building. 
The  Volta  bureau  was  henceforth  his 
home.  He  lived  -in  the  work,  and  gave 
the  rest  of  his  years  to  realiEing  Dr. 
Bell's  long-oherished  plan.  Most  of  those 
who  knew  Mr,  Hitz  as  superintendent  of 
the  Volta  bureau  remember  him  as  a  soli- 
tSLvy  rnan.  But  in  his  solitude  his  great 
soul  went  ofit  to  others  loving  and  loved 
again.  He  could  truly  say  to  me,  "I  am 
alone,  but  not  lonely."     To  the  last  day 


[  of  iiis  earthly  life  he  bestowed  -  the 
greatest  care  and  affection  on  his  work, 
-or  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  soiind- 
views  on  education,  his  wise  sympathies 
and  his  acquaintance  with  distinguished 
men  the  world  over. 

j  Full  of  Sympathy.      ■ 

I  In  addition  to  his  labors  for  the  deaf, 
I  Mr.  Hitz  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
bMnd.  I  have  letters  fro:n  Irini  full  of 
ugKestions  a,s  to  hoAs;  I  might  work 
nioro  efficiently,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  efforts  to  bring  instruction,  use- 
fulness and  pleasure  to  the  sightless. 
He  followed  our  endeavors  as  if  thej' 
■  were  his  own,  and  cheered  us  on  toward 
the  goal.  His  constant  message  wo,» 
that  I  should  "contribute  a  share  to  the 
inalienable  treasures  of  enlightenment, 
the  betterment  of  man  and  the  praise  of- ' 
God."  The  deaf  and  the  blind  have  lost 
more  tthan  they  can  ever  know  in  lo.simg 
hi.'s  sympathy  and  service.  Would  that 
ail  workers  for  these  two  classes  were 
like  him,  disinterested,  broad  in  their 
views,  more  anxious  for  the  gpod  of 
those  whom  they  undertake  to  help  than 
for  the  ^advocacy  of  theories. 

How  Shall  I  write  his  kindness  to  me, 
whom  he  called  "meine  innigst  geliebte 
Tochter?"  I  called  him"  Pflegevater.  Once 
a  conductor  on  a-  train  asked  him  if  he 
was  my  -father.  "Yes,"  he  promptly  re- 
pliefd,  ".T  am  her  foster-father."  isvery 
day  he  had  a  plan  for  giving  me  pleas- 
ure. His  -abundance  of  resou-rce  even 
to  the  little  intimate  needs  of  daily  life 
used  +0  ma'ke  us  laugh  with  delight. 
I  There  was  nothing  we  y.fanted  whicli 
I  he  did  not  have  in  his  pockets,  or  could 
nt.)t  invent.  One  day  we  were  off  on  a  long 
drive  in  search  of  cardinal  flowers  and 
ferns.  The  thought  came  over  us  that 
they  vvould  wither  long  before  we  got 
home.  Behold,  Mr.  Hitz  produced  on 
tlT-  ius..tant  a  .iar  filled  with  water — • 
wiioi'i  he  had  found  it  we  never  knew — 
and  1-astened  it  to  the  dashboard,  say- 
ing: "So  now,  you  can  carry  a  bit  of  the 
cardinr.l  meadow  along  with  you  and  en- 
joy it  all  day." 

At  the  age  of  seventy  Mr.  Plitz  learned 
braille,  so  that  I  could  r.ead  his  letters 
myself.  Every  morning  he  worked  an 
houn  before  breakfast  transcribing  what- 
ever he  thought  I  should  en.iqj-  reading. 
Tims  he  copied' for  me  books  and  articles 
on  a  la)»ge  variety  of  subjects  jvni  i,  u.i, 
'pViilosophical,  religlows,  soeial,  als(i  lionks  j 
for  happy, ;  leisure,  hours.  In  a  letter  he  j 
^■W)te:     "!£''Q§^tainly  ,ao  eijioy  trauscrib- j 


ing-  this  woiiderful  work  (one  of  Sweden- 
borg's  beoks)  for  you.  and  the  well-nigh 
daily  association  of  thougi;t  with  you  it 
brings  to  render  baautilnl  and  bright 
what  may  seeni  Id  some  roy  solitary 
hours."  He  also  ordered  many  valuable 
books  for  me  in  French  and  German. 
Eesponsive    to    All    Moods. 

Mr.    Hitz    followed    nie    through    college 
with  close     sympathy    and     insight.       We 
discussed    freelj-    literature    and     lii.story, 
and  he  sought  to  give  me  new  a.<pacts  of 
great     historical     events.       We    discussed 
philosophy,  in  which  he  was  widely  read, 
and  he  urged  me  to  cultivate   it  long  be- 
fore  I   thought   of   a   course   in   Radcliffe. 
Once  he  wrote:     "As  I  have  already  told 
you    several    times,    you    have    a    natural 
bent  for  introspection,  which  in  more  ad- 
vanced   years    assumes    the    character    of  i 
p]nilos')phy,  and  which,  added  to  your  gift! 
for  lit'-rary  studies  in  their  various  forms,  j 
would   invest   your   writing.^    in   time   with  ,' 
a  depth  of  thought  that  could  not  fail  to  | 
prove    enlightening    and    uplifting    to    hu- ' 
manity    in    general."    He    anticipated    the 
ardor  with  which  I  was  to  study  the  his- 
tory  of    human    thought.     He    almost    (^-x- 
axtlj'  voiced  the  problems  of  toucli,  of  in- 
ternal  sensation     and  of  mental  pro-.-cSses 
which  would  perpiax  me. 

To.  my  merry  moods,  too,  Mr.  Hitz  was 
resjxmsive.  He  loved  all  that. brings  de- 
light—the hills,  the  streams,  the  sunny 
spots  of  green, 

"The  fri'.sli   earth   in   new  leaves  drp.sseil, 

And   the   st^w.r   iiliUt, 

Autumn   PveninK     ^uiil    Tl;f-   rvTii 

When   the  goUlen   ini.stii    O'c   1  i.i:ii." 

He    visited    my    teacher    and    me    every 

summer,  and  we  spent  much  time  out  of ' 

door.s.      I    liked   best   to   ramble   with   him  j 

through  the  woods  because  he  could  hear  j 

me   best    in    their   happy   silence,      ble    de- I 

scribed  tiie  trees   and  flowers   I   could  not 

touch,    until   they   seemed  a  tangible   part 

I  of    my    experipnce.      To    the    last    he    i-e-  I 

tained    a   vitality    that    made    him    j'oung 

with  the  young.     He  saxl  I  never  seemed 

deaf    or    blind    to    him,    and    I    could    not  ^ 

think    of   him   as    old.     -His   spirit   was   so 

I  gracious  and  happy  it  radiated  grace  and 

I  happiness   to   others.     He   had   more   than  [ 

his   share   of   sorrow   and   disillusionment.  ! 

Yet    his    faith    in    human    goodness    never  ! 

I  wavered.     Even  when  failing  health  fore- I 

I  ed   him  to   walk  with  painful   slowness,   I  ■ 

did    not    lose    the    impress    of    his    inner  i 
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rocks    and    the    hills    with    the    mialloyed  I 
joy    of    childhood.      As    we    v/andered    to-  j 
g-ether   from   one  lovely  nook   to   another, 
he    would    often    exclaim,    'How    glorious 
life    is!"     Winter    was    on    his    head,    but 
j  eternal  spring  was  in  his  soul.    To  him  all 
!  was    wonderful  ■  yet    simple;    all    was    a 
i  dream,    and   yet   all   was   fact.     I   remem- 
I  b;r    that    after    our    rambles    every    one 
would    say,    "See!    the   old   man's    face    is 
beaming   on   us."      If   he   could   thus   give 
a   sense    of    delight    and   freshness    to    us, 
the  young  and  strong,  what  must  his  ex- 
ample   be    for    those   who    live    as    he    did 
amid  the  withering^cares  of  the  world. 
His  S,egard  for  All  Men. 
To   my   teacher  and  me  he  showed  con- 
stant   affection    whicI^    we    appreciate    all 
the    more    because   we    know   he    had    a 

thousand  friends.  He  loved  a  few  deeply 
and  at  the  same  time  cherished  a  warm 
.regard  for  all  men.  I  have  met  many 
people  Avho  welcomed  him  to  their  homes 
and  clieei'ed  his  lonely  evenings  with  so- 
ciable talk,  games  and  readings.  Each  has 
had  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Hitz's  kindness 
or  a  tender  eulogy  of  him  as  a  faithful 
friend. 

To  ■s\-nin.?ri  lie  brought  a  .special  mes- 
sage; fur  life  was  in  sympatliy  with  all 
sane  work  for  their  advancement.  It 
wa.s  his  unceasing  effort  to  foster  in  us 
a  larger  activity.  He  exhoited  us  to 
think,  that  we  miglit  develop  a  greater 
capacity  for  usefulness.  He  disapproved 
our  shrinking  from  independent,  fearless 
thought  and  reflection.  With  John  Stu- 
irt  Mill  he  held  that  a  womai  must 
t  11  li     li  foie   she   can   teel   the  just  value 

f  tilings  w  hi  e  I  mm  must  feel  be- 
t  :)j  (  I  e  t  111  Ihinl  inslU  Hi  desiitd  US 
to    glow      gi  \  II 1 

to       h(  AA    II 

minds      I 

mg    01        It 
don^d  1 ' 

appeals  1  t  >    l 
tine     IjLit 
W  th  n  1 

stion_, 
It  ^^ 
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I   ll8%  I       I 

spnili  111  I 
T I  1 1  n  1  1  \  I  1 
ful  111  1  a  1  II 
t(  hun  J  1 
ztcomp  nsf  ditam  d  ol  as  a  icfuge  fiom 
the  worlds  51s.  It  was  a  present,  eter- 
nal, .ioyou.s,  in.spiring  world  that  shed  its 
glory  u]>i)n  nn  I  i^rinl  .surroundings.  He 
w;is  11.-^  iniiri!  liir,i:-;i'l  r,  lis  tlioroughly  liu- 
man,  thcr<'  us  In  ;r.  ^-^^■  livpil  in  the  midst 
of  iiirilil,/  liinii  II !  iiins'  ii.--;  ]](•  )>9lieved  lie 
wonhl  ill  ;Ih'  I'.r  (Joiii  nf  aiinther  world. 
1  "iinihit  Li  I -A  (|\:ii  Jio  is  ijead  now.  His 
iloiKi  1  liiro  i.s  to  iiii;  lis  tliat  of  one  living 
and.  Mbsenl.  His  unbroken  silence  alone 
I  makes  the  difference  in  my  life.  J 
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CHILDISH   IMAGININGS 


Rev.  Elwood  Worcester,  D.  D.,  Shows  How 
Mind  of  Young  Is  Peculiarly  Susceptible 
to  Suggestion  During  Sleeping  Periods — 
High  Tribute  Paid  to  Teacher  of  Helen 
Keller 


Children,  and  their  susceptibility  to  Im- 
pressions or  suggestions,  whether  waking 
or  sleeping,  though  with  special  reference 
to  the  latter,  was  given  attention  by  Rev. 
Elwood  Worcester,  D.  D.,  this  forenoon  at 
the  Emmanuel  Church  summer  class  in 
psychotherapy.  Much  of  what  Dr.  Worces- 
ter related  was  the  result  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experiences,  and  the  method  which  he 
uses,  as  he  explained,  was  in  sitting  beside 
the  child  in  its  sleeping  state' and  talking 
to  it,  always  giving  suggestions  of  both 
a  positive  and  negative  character.  The 
treatment  is  usually  for  some  specific  thing; 
and  while  the  doctor  would  not  attempt  to 
handle  a  very  young  child  whose  mind  had 
not  yet  reached  an  actually  receptive  or 
responsive  state,  he  thought  that  young 
people,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  were  peculiarly  responsive  to  this 
sort  of  treatment. 

It  was  shown  by  the  speaker  that  In 
most  cases  the  subjects  receive  the  impres- 
sions which  the  operator  intended  to  con- 
vey; that  their  subsequent  life  is  shaped  In 
accord  with  these  suggestions  and  that 
they  are  meantime  quite  unaware  of  the 
method  that  has  been  utilized,  although  one 
story  was  related  from  the  floor  of  a  boy 
who  was  cured  of  the  "moving  picture" 
habit  (he  had  developed  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  attend  these  performances),  who 
afterwards  related  that  he  had  lost  all  de- 
sire to  go  to  these  shows  because  of  a 
dream.  The  dream,  as  was  explained,  was 
the  talk  which  his  father  had  given  him 
during  a  period  of  sleep. 

Children,  Dr.  Worcester  stated,  are  far 
more  suspectible  than  grown  folks.  They 
live  in  a  world  of  suggestion.  He  thought 
it  wrong  to  give  a  child  elaborate  mechani- 
cal toys,  for  instance,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imagination.  The  flowers  and  fruita 
of  the  imagination  never  should  be  re- 
pressed.     He    approved   of    fairy    tales    and 


'Bible  stories,  but  such  tilings  never  should 
be  told  a  child  which  would  tend  to  shock 
or  startle  it.  He  also  disapproved  of  al- 
lowing a  child  to  read  the  morbid  and  crim- 
inal incidents  in  newspapers.  In  his  ex- 
perience he  had  been  asked  to  treat  nearly 
eighty  children.  Preferably  it  should  be  the 
mother  who  should  operate  on  the  child, 
and  never  a  stranger  with  whose  voice  the 
child  is  not  familiar.  It  should  be  told 
what  it  ought  to  do  and  what  it  ought  not 
to  do.  Morbid  fear  is  something  of  which 
a  child's  mind  can  be  rid  through  this  pro- 
cess. Unless  such  a  case  were  properly 
handled  there  is  danger  of  a  child  t)ecomins 
abnormal  and  over-sensitive. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  asked  whether  grown 
persons  could  be  treated  the  same  way  In 
their  sleeping  moments.  Dr.  Worcester  re- 
plied that  older  persons  do  not  sleep  so 
soundly  as  children  and  to  talk  to  them  in 
this  way  might  awaken  them.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  good  sleepers  and  hot  easily 
awakened  this  treatment  could  be  used  with 
good  effect.  He  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  a  natural  and  an  induced  sleep,  and 
severely  condemned  those  who  would  resort 
to  drugs  to  induce  sleep  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  suggestions.  In  utilizing,  this 
method  with  young  or  old  it  is  always  most 
necessary  to  have  profound  faith.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  effect  produced  either  on 
a  sick  person  or  a  well  one.  And  this  faith 
must  be  deeply  genuine,  for  there  is  a  mar- 
vellous perspicacity  on  the  part  of  a  sub- 
ject. 

Among  other  subjects  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Worcester  was  that  of  the  creatioh  of 
language,  which  he  said  was  one  of  the 
profound  movements  of  the  spirit  of  God 
acting  on  the  sub-consciousness  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  As  an  lllustra'tion  of  the 
agencies  that  are  at  work,  he  cited  a  case 
of  a  human  soul  brought  into  the  world 
completely  imprisoned.  As  an  answer  to 
what  such  a  spirit  was  capable  of  develop- 
ing through  the  proper  medium  and  under 
the  right  conditions,  Dr.  Worcester  ex- 
plained, using  as  an  admirable  illustration 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  to  whose  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan  (now  Mrs.  Arthur  Macey)  h^ 
paid  the  highest  possible  tribute.  How  Miss 
Keller's  spiritual  life  had  been  awakened, 
how  she  had  developed  from  the  physical  j 
state  to  one  of  speculation,  were  dwelt  On  ! 
at  considerable  length.  Dr.  Worcester 
finally  read  a  bit  of  Miss  Keller's  autobiog- 
raphy bearing  on  her  early  awakening, 
which  finally  brought  to  her  the  idea  of  the 
freedom  and  indestructibility  of  the  soul. 


Fra^^-u  a  UrL   (/liars'  ^(PntuvieL 


Miss  Helen  Kellar,  the  accomplished  I 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  young  lady,  who 
has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  j 
was  in  town  Friday  evening,accompanied 
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a  Living. 
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MISS   HELEN   KELLER   ON   THE   RIGHT,   MRS  MACY,   HER 
TEACHER,    AT    THE    LEFT. 


MANCHESTER,  July  6— The  beauti- 
ful little  village  green  in  the  center  of 
this  quaint  old  town  and  fashionable 
summer  resort  was  the  scene  of  an  un- 
usually picturesque  and  impressive  ex- 
ercise this  afternoon  when  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  wonderful  blind  girl,  formally 
opened,  in  a  very  choice  little  address, 
the  handicraft  shop  for  the  blind 
which  has  been  located  in  an  old,  one- 
story,  wooden  building  on  the  edge  of 
the   ereen. 

Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs 
Macy,  were  of  course  the  main  attrac- 
tions and  the  200  or  more  people  who 
were  present  on  the  green  when  Miss 
Keller  delivered  her  address  from  the 
porch  of  the  little  shop  will  nqt  soon 
forget  the  expressive  face  of  the  blind 
girl  as  she  spoke,  nor  the  joy  with 
which  iier  features  were  lighted.  She 
fairly  quivered  as  she  proceeded,  fcir 
she  was  highly  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  moment  and  she  prob- 
ably felt  that  her  words  would  bring, 
somewhat  of  joy  to  the  40OO  blind  per-  ■ 
sons  in  this  state  as  well  as  those  who 
are    blind    everywhere. 

Her  words  could  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  half  dozen  feet,  but 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence  Mrs  Macy, 
who  held  Helen's  arm,  repeated  the 
words  so  that  all  could  hear  them.  Mrs 
Macy's  face  as  she  spoke  seemed  to  re- 
flect every  slightest  expression  that 
passed  over  the  mobile  countenance  of 
Helen  Keller.  She  is  equally  as  won- 
derful as  Helen,  seeming  to  complement 
everything  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl's 
nature. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Helen  Keller, 
and  in  a  way  it  was  a  great  event  for 
the  blind  everywhere,  for  the  opening 
of  this  picturesque  little  shop  is  one 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  in- 
stituted llrst  by  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind,  but  broadened  in  its 
scope  ))y  the  commission  for  the  blind  i 
appointed  by  tlie  state  two  years  ago,** 
to  work  out  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
blind  people  of  the  state  some  of  the 
useful  handicrafts  by  which  tiiey  nugliL 
become  self-supporting.  Massachusetts 
is  the  first  state  to  undertake  sucli  a 
beneficent  work,  and  the  re.sults  here 
are  being  carefully  watched  by  all  inr 
terested   in    the    blind    everywhere. 

Already  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction,  and  the  kinds  of 
handicrafts  which  some  of  the  blind 
people  have  been  taught  and  wliich 
they  do  with  a  skill  that  is  simply 
amazing,  Is  an  assurance  to  the  blind 
everywhere  that  tlieir  lives  need  iioL 
be  wasted.  When  one  sees  some  of: 
these  blind  young  women  weaving  on. 
hand  looms  and  working  out  designs 
In  the  warp  and  woof,  apparently  with- 
out difiiculty,  it  then  seems  as  if  noth- 
ing were  impossible  to  them.  | 


'     in  this  little  shop  at  Manchester  today 
sat  a  blind  girl  at  her  loom  working  as 
skilfully  as  if  she  had  sight.     But  per- 
haps,   after    all,    even    more    wonderful 
was  to  see  Helen  Keller  standing  near- 
by, the  center  of  a  little  crowd,  talking 
with  her  lips  to  those  about  her,  while 
her  teacher  telegraphed  with  her  fingers 
on  the  palm  of  Helen's  hand  what  was 
being  said  by   those   to   whom   she   was  ' 
talking.     It  is  a  revelation  of  the  latent 
possibilities   of  human   life   that  can  be 
brought  out  and  developed  by  intelligent  ' 
sympathy.  '  As  Fr  Powers  of  the  Sacred  i 
Heart   church,   who  was  present  at  the  i 
exercises,  said  aftem'ard:  | 

"It  seems  as  though  the  Lord  had  In- 
tensified   the    powers    of    her   remaining  | 
senses   to   make   up   for  those  of  which  ; 
she  had  been  deprived."  • 

The  Work  displayed  in  this  little  shop, 
much  of  which  has  been  done  at  the  two 
ahops  which  have  been  instituted  in 
Cambridge  by  the  commission  and  one 
shop  in  Boston,  is  of  a  very  high  order. 
There  was  work  from  the  hand  looms, 
such  as  towels,  table  coverings,  napkins 
and  various  other  fabrics  with  original 
designs  woven  into  them  that  give  them 
a  distinctiive  character;  there  was 
knitted  and  machine  work,  hand  woven 
rugs  and  art  fabrics  for  summer  fur- 
nishings. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  articles 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  years— hair  matresses, 
feather  pillows,  hair  pillows,  feather 
beds,  brass  and  enameled  iron  bed- 
steads and  other  things.  Everytiiing 
that  is  done  by  these  blind-  .nftnnle  is 
well  done.  ■»"'rsw«*«i«4» 

This  shop  in  Manchester,  if  it  Is  a 
success,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  fore- 
runner of  similar  shops  at  various  places 
along  the  coast  where  people  of  moans 
congregate  in  the  summer  time,  but 
they  will  be  merely  offshoots  of  the 
shops  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  estab- 
lished by  the  commission,  and  of  the  j 
great  Perkins  institution,  which  is 
working  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the 
state  commission.  However,  this  shop 
In  Manchester  has  been  established  be- 
cause of  the  interest  which  Mrs  William 
Hooper  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the 
wealthy  summer  residents  of  this  place, 
'  has  long  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the 
i  blind.  It  is  primarily  due  to  her  that 
i  the  shop  here  has  been  started,  al- 
1  though  Li.  W.  Floyd,  who  gave  the  use 
of  the  old  building,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

All  those  present  at  the  opening  ex- 
ercises today  regretted  that  Mrs  Hooper 
was  confined  to  her  home  because  of  a 
slight  indisj^ositlon  and  could  not  be 
present,  but  her  husband,  William  Hoop- 
er, treasurer  of  the  Boston  elevated 
railway,  was  present,  and  was  verv 
busy  throughout  the  day  at  the  littlW 
shop.  They  are  the  sponsors  of  the 
shop,  and  about  everybody  else  in  town 
Is  expected  to  be  the  patrons.  '"'*' 

The  shop  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
who  is  superintendent  of  the  industrial 
department  of  the  state  commission. 
To  his  sympathetic  work,  in  which  he 
has  been  aided  by  Mrs  Campbell,  much 
of    the    success    of    this    department    is  ' 


due.  Miss  Lotta  Kana,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  department  of  registra- 
tion, was  also  present,  as  was  Charles 
W.  Holmes,  deputy  superintendent  of 
*'lhe  industrial  department.  Three  mem- 
■faers  of  the  commission  were  present: 
Dr  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Annette  P.  Rog-ei-s  and 
James  P.   Munroe. 

The  little  shop,  as  has  been  said,  is 
an  old,  one-story  wooden  building-, 
which  has  been  very  tastefully  fitted 
up  inside,  although  all  of  the  we'SVfmm- 
beaten  evidences  of  antiquity  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  outside,  ex- 
cept that  a  little  sign  over  the  porch 
tells  of  the  present  uses  to  which  the 
old   residence    is    being   put,    reading: 

"Ha:idicraft  shop  for  the  blind,  under 
the  fl'rection  of  the  state  commission 
and  Perkins  institute." 

Miss  Keller,  after  luncliing  with  Mrs 
Hooper,  came  to  the  shop  about  .? 
o'clock,  and  for  the  next  half  hour  she 
was  kept  busy  with  the  visitors  who 
wished  to  see  and  chat  with  her. 

At  3:30.  after  the  ueople  barl  assem- 
bler! on  the  green.  Triwn  Clorl-  Jewett 
opened  the  formal  exorcises,  stating  thit 

^^.s^t  efr"o'-ts  of  INIrs  Vvi'.'iiim  Tn^oper  and 
the  state  commission.  He"  then  intro-" 
duced  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
Dr  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  who  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  by  the  governor  through  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature  in  1906,  and 
the  appropriating  of  money  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work.  He  told  of  the  work 
which  the  commission  liad  been  doing 
and  was  doing  at  present  among  the 
blind  people  all  over  tlie  state,  of  whom 
there  were  4000. 

Of  these  but  a  small  number  were 
born  blind ;  most  of  them  were  over- 
taken by  blindness  after  30  years  of  age. 
Many  of  those  who  are  blind  can  do 
some  kind  of  work.  There  are  some  60 
blind  women  throughout  the  state  who 
send  consignments  of  their  work  regu- 
larly to  tlie  commission.  Two  sliops 
have  been  established  by  the  commis- 
sion in  Cambridge  and  one  in  Boston. 
One  blind  man  has  been  set  up  in  busi- 
ness as  a  cobbler  in  Swampscott  and 
another  in  Manchester.  Of  course  much 
had  always  been  done  by  the  Perkins 
institute,  but  the  commission  intended 
to  supplement  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
this  good  work.  Massachusetts  is  doing 
more  for  its  blind  today  than  any  other 
governm<?nt  in  the  world. 

Dr  Hartwell  wished  it  understood  that 
the  work  which  is  to  be  offered  for  sale 
i.n  the  shop  ani  the  work  which  is  be-y 
ing  generally  done  for  the  blind,  was 
o-fered  on  its  merits  as  work.  Interesti 
and  sympathy  were  required  in  the 
movement,  taut  the  aim  was  to  make  the; 
blind    self-supporting  if  possible.  ' 

James  P.  Munroe  said  he  regretted. 
as  did  others,  that  Mrs  Hooper  could 
not  be  jvresent.  Hi  congratulated  the 
people  of  Manchester  on  the  deep  in- 
terest tliey  had  taken  in  this  work  of 
the   ociiijui.ssion   for  the   Mind. 

Helen  Keller  was  then  introduced  and 
beside  lier  stood  Mrs  Macy,  just  touch- 
ing villi  her  right  hand  the  blind 
girl's   left  arm.   Miss  Keller  said: 

"I  cannot  express  my  deliglit  at  the 
opening  of  this  new  craft  shop.  It  gives 
a  heartening  sense  of  progress  In  a 
cau.so  that  I  hold  dear,  and  we  all  feel 
repaid  for  the  effort  that  It  has  cost  to 
start  the  industries  of  the  blind  on  a 
practical  basis.  I  hoBe  thia  will  be  the 


first  ol  many  shops  for  the  sales  of 
articles  produced  by  skilled  blind  work- 
ers, and  that  the  beautiful  fabrics 
Which  they  produce  at  Cambridge  will 
be  more  ^\'idely  kno'wn,  not  olily  In 
Massachusetts,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  .;ountry. 

"If  the  shops  should  not  pay  in  the 
material  sense  this  summer.  I  trust 
none  of  you  will  feel  that  the  effort  is 
lost.  It  will  warm  the  hearts  of  the 
blind  everywhere  to  know  that  a  gen- 
erous friend  lilie  Mrs  William  Hooper 
has  appreciated  their  ability.  It  will 
encoui'age  otlier  workers  for  the  blind 
to  see  that  the  sightless  can  make 
articles  lino  enough  to  be  aclmired  by 
the  cultivated  and  sold  in  this  beautiful 
place. 

"You  have  come  here  full  of  pleasant 
thoughts  of  rest  and  recreation.  You 
ha\e  left  behind  many  weary  cares,  re- 
sponsibilities and  good  works  in  the 
city,  but  responsibilities  and  good  works 
ha^'e  followed  :i'ou  here  and  set  up  this 
little  shop.  They  follow  you  not  in 
the  gray  garb  of  charity  and  social 
problems,  but  as  purveyors  of  beauty  to 
charm  the   eye  and  light  tlie  intellect. 

"The  money  which  you  spend  here  wfll 
bring  you  something  better  than  fine 
fabrics.  It  will  bring  glad  tlioughts  and 
the  satisfaction  tliat  you  ha\'e  helped  to 
render  other  lives  useful  and  happy.  If 
the  economic  mind  dismisses  as  of  no 
value  the  sentiments  of  brotherly  love 
which  the  shop  repre.sents,  will  it  not  be 
satisfied  with  tlio  thought  that  two 
blind  girl.<?,  who  live  in  Mancliester,  can 
work  all  summer  and  earn  their  own 
livingf? 

"Think  how  the  news  of  their  success 
will  spread  from  town  to  town,  and 
liow  more  and  more  people  will  desire 
to  share  in  the  beneficent  work  of  giv- 
ing the  blind  profitable  employment.  I 
rejoice  in  your  power  to  increase  the 
liappiness  of  the  sightless.  It  is  true 
that  some  can  give  much  and  others 
only  a  little;  but  the  large  kindness 
behind  that  little  makes  it  mean  a  great 
deal.  I  rejoice  with  you  tliat  it  is  your 
portion  to  carry  encouragement  and 
light  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  dark." 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address  Miss 
Keller  held  a  reception  for  some  min- 
utes on  the  porch  of  the  little  sliop. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  light  blue  skirt 
and  white  waist,  with  a  low  straw  hat 
trimmed  witli  roses.  She  left  ixi  com- 
pany with  Mrs  Macy  on  the  4:19"Fi^tTr 
for  Boston  to  go  to  her  home  in  Wren 
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MIS3    HELEN   KELLER, 


Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Jr.ly  8.— At  the' 
opening-  of  the  new  Handlcra.ft  School  for 
the  Blind,  tlie  feature  was  tlie  address  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  wlio  was  an  original 
j  member  of  the  commission  for  the  blind. 
j'  The  shop  was  started  through  the 
,  generosity  of  jVIrs.  William  Hooper,  who 
defrayed  the  entire  expense  of  fitting  it  up. 
Two  blind  ilanchester  girls,  who  have  been 
trained  at  the  Art  Fabric  school  of  the 
commission  at  Cambridge,  will  be  eni- 
[  ployed  at  the  North  Shore  establishment 
during  the  summer.  At  the  opening  exer- 
cises the  attendance  was  large.  Town 
Clerk  Jewett  introduced  Dr.  Edward'  M. 
Hartwell,  chairman  of  the  commission,  who 
spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  commission  to  fit 
the  blind  students  to  support  themselves. 
Sec.  James  P.  Munroe  remarked  that  it  is 
opportunity  not  charity  that  tbe  blind  re- 
quire. Miss  Keller,  standing  beside  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Macy,  who  repeated 
her  words,   said: 

"I  cannot  express  my  delight  at  the 
opening  of  this  new  craft-shop.  It  gives 
a  heartening  sense  of  progress  in  a  causa 
that  I  hold  dear,  and  we  all  feel  repaid 
for  the  effort  that  it  has  cost  to  start  the 
industries  of  the  blind  on  a  practical  basis. 
I  hope  this  v/ili  be  the  first  of  many 
shops  for  the  sale  of  articles  produced  by 
skilled  blind  workers,  and  that  the  beau- 
tiful fabrics  which  they  produce  at  Cam- 
bridge will  be  more  widely  known,  not 
only  In  Massachusetts,  but  also  in  othor 
parts  of  the  country.  j 

"If  the  shops  should  not  pay  in  the  ma-  | 
terial  sense  this  summer,  I  trust  none  of 
you  will  feel  the  eftort  is  lost.  It  will  I 
warm  the  hearts  of  the  blind  everywhere 
to  know  that  a  generous  friend  like  Mrs. 
William  Hooper  has  appreciated  their  abil- 
ity. It  will  encourage  other  workers  for 
the  blind  to  see  that  the  sightless  can 
make  articles  flne  enough  to  be  admired 
by  the  cultivated  and  sold  in  this  beautiful 
place. 

"You    have    come    here'  full    of     pleasant 
thoughts  of  rest  and  recreation.    You  have 
left    behind    many    weary    cares,  'responsi- 
bilities and  good  works  in  tVie  city,  but  re- 
sponsibilities   and    good     works    have    fol- 
]  lowed  you  here  and  set  up  this  little  shop. 
I  They   follow  you   not   in   the  gray,  garb   of 
i  charity    and    social    problems,,  but'  as    pur- 
^  veyors    of    beauty   to    charm  '  the    eye"-  and 
'  light   the   intellect. 

I  •'The  money  which  you  spend  here  will 
;i  bring  you  something  better  than  fine  fab- 
rics. It  will  bring  glad  thoughts,  and  the 
;  satisfaction  that  you  have  helped  to  render  , 
I  other  lives  useful  and  happy.  If  the  eco- 
nomic mind  dismisses  as  erf  no  'value  the 
I  sentiments  of  brotherly  love  which  the 
1  shop  represents,  will  it  'not  be  satisfied 
I  with  the  thought  that  two  blind  girls  who 
j  live  in  Manchester  can  work  all  summer 
([and  earn  their  own  living? 


"Think  how  the  news  oC .  tneir  success  i 
will  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  how  ' 
more  and  more  people  will  oeslre  to  share 
in  the  beneflcent  work  of  giving  the  blind 
profitable  employment.  I  rejoice  in  your 
power  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
siglitless.  It  is  true  that  some  can  give 
much  and  others  only  a  little;  but  the 
large  kindness  behind  that  little  makes  it 
mean,,  a  gr>iiit  deal.  I  rejoice  with  you , 
that  it  is  your  portion  to  carry  encourage- 
ment and  liglit  to  those  who  dwell  in  the 
dark." 
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HELEN  KELLAR  OPENS  HANDI- 
CRAFT    SHOP     FOR 
THE  BLIND 


y9 
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The  "Handicraft  shop  for  tne  blind" 
at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  equipped  by 
Mrs.  William  Hooper  and  other  North 
Shore  residepts,  was  formally  opened 
yesterday  with  addresses  by  Helen  Kel- 
lar,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  and  James 
P.  Munroe.  The  new  handicraft  shop 
faces  the  village  green  at  Manchester 
and  here  may  be  seen  demonstrations 
of  hand  weaving,  basket  making,  ma- 
chine sewing,  knitting  and  typewriting 
by  tlie  blind.  Hand-woven  rugs  and 
art  fabrics  for  summer  furnishings  and 
gifts  will  be  on  sale  and  also  other  arti 
cles  of  the  women's  handiwork  such  £ 
anrons,  towels,  sweaters  and  the  like 
airSmade  by  the  blind. 
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HELEN  KELIiAR,  the  wondei'ful 
blind  girl  wtiose  extraordinary  cling 
to  life  rests  in  her  supreme  optimism 
has  opened  a  shop  in  Manchester, 
Mass.,  where  articles  made  by  the 
hands  of  the  blind  are  for  sale.  At 
the  opening  Miss  Kellar  spoke  to  the 
assembled  audience  saying: 

"I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first 
of  many  shops  for  the  sale  of  articles 
produced  by  skilled  blind  workers, 
and  that  the  beautiful  fabrics  which 
they  produce  at  Cambridge  will  be- 
come more  widely  known,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts,  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  money 
which  you  spend  here  will  bring  you 
something  better  than  fine  fabrics. 
It  will  bring  glad  thoughts  and  the 
satisfaction  that  you  have  helped  to 
render  other  lives  useful  and  happy. 
If  the  economic  mind  dismisses  as  of 
no  value  the  sentiments  of  brotherly 
love  which  the  shop  represents,  will 
it  not  be  satisfied  with  the  thought 
that  two  blind  girls  who  live  in  Man- 
chester can  work  here  all  summer  I 
and  earn  their  own  living?  I  re- 
joice with  you  that  it  is  j^our  fortune 
to  carry  encouragement  and  light  to 
those  who  dwell  in  the  dark.*' 

What  sweeter  or  more  glorious 
sentiments  could  come  from  one 
whose  life  has  always  been  lived  in 
that  shade  which  hides  the  light  of 
the  world  beautiful? 


HELEN  KEHEir 
TOOK  A  PART 
IN  EXERCISE 


. V    ...    I 

Manche3fc-i,  July  S. — Miss  Helen 
Keller  tooh  part  in  the  exercises  yes- 
terday in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  the  iiandicraft  s-ho/p  for  the  blind, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

Town  clerk  Alfred  S.  Jewett  presided 
at  the  eyercises.  Mrs.  William 
Hooper,  thi^ough  whose  beneficence  the 
handicraft  shop  has  been  established, 
entertained  Miss  Keller  and  members 
of  the  con.mission  at  her  residence  o© 
Bridge  street  at  luncheon. 

Chairman  Edward  M.  Harwell  of 
the  slate  commission  outlined  the  woi'k 
being  done,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
'  it  was  not  a  charity  but  that  it  wa.s 
the  arm  of  the  commission  in  having 
this  shop  eotablished  to  help  the  blind 
to  help  themselves.  Handwoven  rugs 
and  art  fabrics,  gifts  with  distinctive 
designs  and  colors  were  for  sale. 

Sccretar.v   James   P.    Munroe   of   the  i 
commission    was   also       present       and 
spoke. 

Miss  Ktller  said  in  her  remarks  in  i 
the  afternrcn,  her  words  'being  re-  ' 
peated   by  Mrs.    Macy: 

"I  cannot  express  my  delight  at  the 
opening  of  this  new  craft  shop.  Tt 
gives  a  'her.rtening  sense  of  progress 
in  a  cause  that  I  hold  dear,  and  we  all 
feel  repail  for  the  t;fforts  that  it  has 
cost  to  stait  the  industries  of  the  blind 
on  a  practical  basis.  I  hope  this  will 
be  the  fi-ct  of  many  shops  for  the 
sales  of  articles  produced  by  skillr-'d 
blind  workers,  and  that  the  beautiful 
fabrics  wh:ch  they  produce  at  Cam- 
bridge will  bo  widely  known,  not  on-y 
at  Cambridge,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  country." 
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THE  BLIND    HELPINGTHE    BLIND. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  lived 
in  Georgia  a  waif  of  hujnanity  as  near 
an  animal  as  any  child  born  of  educa- 
ted parents  well  coiild  be.  She  could 
neMie/,;  see  nor  rnear,  nor  had  been 
able  t©  do«fio/ Ij-Qln  extreme  infancy. 
Her  ifodHR^ehied  to  be  that  of  many 
year!  of  intellectual  and  moral  dark- 
ness, for  there  was  no  means  at  hand 
of  approaching  the  soul  which  slum- 
bered within  her.  Plow  Helen  Keller 
developed  from  darkness  to  be  an  edu- 
cated, refined  and  cultured  woman  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  civilization.  She 
is  now  a  woman  of  education,  moral 
force  and  a  power  for  good  in  the  world. 
This  came  about  by  much  effort  on 
j  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  herself, 
but  it  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  humanity,  in 
fact  a  demonstration  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul. 

Miss.  jKeller  has  used  her  opportuni- 
ties for  good.  She  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  lie  back  and  accept  the  favors 
of  others,  as  she  might  have  done 
without  much  criticism,  since  ample 
provision  was  made  for  her  future. 
She  has  rather  set  herself  to  work  in 
the  interest  of  those  who,  like  herself, 
are  deprived  of  most  of  the  things 
which  the  ordinary  person  considers 
essential  to  existence.  She  is  striving 
in  every  way  to  uplift  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  There  are  not  many  who 
are  like  herself,  both  blind  and  deaf, 
but  all  such  appeal  to  her  interest  and 
never  in  vain.  She  is  now  conducting 
a  bazar  to  raise  money  for  tlaese  unfor- 
tunates and  she  is  succeeding  accord- 
ing to  her  deserts.  To  her  the  old 
saying  of  the  prophet  is  more  than 
symbolic.  She  wants  the;  children 
1  who  sit  in  real  darkness  to  see  a  great 
I  light  to  illumine  the  soul.^ 


Work  of  the  Blind  Children. 

At  fhe  fasMonable  summer-resort  town, 

Manchester,    '•AJasg.., Helen     Keller     has 

openedf  a  little  sBop  for  business  that  is 
s  ^kaja  with  work  of  the  blind  children 
ij.  wHom  she  is  interested.  Miss  Keller 
has  done  more  to  bring  the  blind  before 
the  public  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  and  is  indefatigable  in  her  efforts 
to  make  them  self-supporting  and  happy. 
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HElSnSLER 'tci^  GET ''"'^'^ 
AMNUITY  FROIVl  ROGERS 


.yislts  Stanjdard  Oil   Man  at  His  IVIag- 
hificent   Home  at   Fairhaven. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sepit.  12. — Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  famoua^ blind  girl  of 
Wrentham,  left  here  to-day  lor  Btizzards 
Bay,  after  visiting  for  a  time  at  the  mag- 
nificent home  of  Henry  H,  Rogers  at  Fair- 
haven. 

Because  of  Mr.  Rogers's  feeble  health 
and  the  fact  tliat  this  is  the  first  time  that 
MIss  Keller  has  ever  been  In  Fairhaven, 
close  friends  of  the  millionalpfe  believe  that 
Ihe  eummoned  the  famous  Wind  girl  to  his 
home  to  tell  her  that  he  had  settled  an. 
annuity  upon  her  for  life.  Particular 
friends  of  Henry  H.  Rogers  know  that  he 
has  long  intended  to  provide  for  the  girl,    j 
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ELEN  KELLER 
GOEST  Of 


Believed  Oil  Magnate  Is  to  Set- 
'   tie  Annuity  on  Famous 
Blind  Girl. 


VISITS  FAIRHAVEN  MANSION 


"Nothing  Will   Be   Known   of 

Bequest  During  His  Life," 

Says  Close  Friend. 


New  Bedfoi-d,  Sept.  12. — Miss.  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl,  left  here  to- 
day for  her  home  hi  Wrentham  after 
visiting  for  the  first  time  at  the  maguifl- 
cont  home  of  Henry  H.  Rogers  of  Fair- 
haven.  Because  of  Mr.  Rogers'  feeble 
health  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
time  Chat  Miss  Keller  has  ever  been  in 
Pairhaven,  close  friends  of  the  millionaire 
believe  that  he  summoned  the  blind  girl 
to  his  home  to  tell  her  that  he  had  settled 
an  annuity  upon  her. 

Particular  friends  of  Henry  H.  Rogers 
know  that  he  has  long  intended  to  provide 
for  the  blind  girl,  for  whom  he  Is  known 
to  'have  expended  large  sums  of  money. 

"Such  is  Mr.  Rogers's  secretiveness 
when  his  benefactions  are  concerned  that 
you  ma.v  be  sure  nothing  will  be  legallv 
known  of  the  fact  that  he  has  pro\i(l>'l 
for  Helen  Keller  until  his  death  and  his 
will  is  read,"  said  one  friend  of  the  finan-j 
cier  to  a  Boston  Sunday  American  reporter  i 
to-day.  I 

Takes  Tour  in  Auto.  I 

Ostensibly  Miss  Keller's  three-day  visit 
here  was  one  purely  for  pleasure.  But  it 
i  has  just  developed  that  slie"  was  especially 
I  invited  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  visit  at  his  Fair- 
haven  home  here  when  he  recently  made 
Lfln  automobile  trip  to  Hopedale. 


Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Macey,  came  here  Wednesday 
afternoon.  On  Thursday  Mr.  Rogers  per- 
sonally took  his  guesis  to  inspect  the 
Rogers  Memorial  Unitariiim  Church.  Yes- 
terday much  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the 
automobile,  Mr.  Rogers  driving  his  guests 
everywhere  about  Fairhaven  and  New 
Bedford.  Many  times  during  the  past  three 
days  Miss  Keller  was  seen  many  times 
wandering  through  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Rogers  estate  at  Fairhaven  and 
upon  many  of  these  walks  the  talented 
young  woman  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Roj^ers. 


Boito)..    Herald. 
HELEN  KELLER  ON  VISIT.  ; 

Calls  on    Henry   H.    Rogers;    Reportj 
That  He  Gave  Her  Annuity. 


NEW  BEDFOR]5<  Sept.  13 — Missj 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl! 
whose  work  in  the  interests  of  those 
whO'  are  afElicted  like  herself  has 
aroused  the  admiration  of  the  countryj 
since  her  graduation  from  college  a 
few  years  ago,  has  left  for  Buzzard's 
Bay  after  a  short  visit  at  the  home  of! 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  the  Standard  Oil: 
magnate.  j 

Miss  Keller  came  here  Friday  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rogers.  On  that  day 
she  took  a  long  automobile  ride  with; 
him.  It  is  reported  here  that  Mr. 
Rogers  has  decided  to  settle  a  life' 
annuity  on  Miss  Keller.  J 


October-  3.   1^0  5. 

LIVES  OF  wora: 
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Helen   Keller    and  Laay 
Randolpfr'^irrfcliilL 

Each  Tels  Cwn,  With   Striking 
Gi}nlrast  Be:ween  the  Two. 


Some  remarkably  interesting  "auto- 
biographies" and  "reminiscences"  have 
been  written  during  the  past  few  years 
by  eminent  men  and  women,  and  among 
these  there  are  two — by  women— to  be 
published  by  the  Century  company  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which  the  i 
contrasts  are  so  great  that  the  books 
would  seem  to  almost  complement  each 
other. 

Both  women  are  alive  a.nd  active  in 
their  different  spheres  today,  Vjut  as  far 
as  the  routine  of  their  lives  is  concerned 
— their  thoughts,  activities  and  interests 
in  life— they  are  as  far  removed  as  if 
one  lived  on  the  planet  Mars  and  the 
other  on  this  earth. 

The  tv/o  women  are  Helen  Keller  and 
Mrs  George  Cornwallis-West,  better 
known  as  Lady  Randolph  Churchill— the 
latter  borne  into  a  world  of  cultured  ac- 
tivity among  the  highest  classes  of  so- 
ciety; the  former  into  a  world  of  silence 
and  darkness. 

Helen  Keller  tells  the  wonderful  story 
Df  her  life  in  "The  World  I  Live  In," 
and  Mrs  George  Cornwallis-West  in 
"The  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Randolph 
[Churchill"  dazzles  the  reader  with  the 
brilliance  of  her  career  from  early  gii'l- 
hood  in  the  highest  classes  of  society  in 
America  and  England  and  in  the  courts 
of  Europe  from  the  days  of  the  third 
empire,  when  Napoleon  IH  and  Eugenie 
were  in  the  hight  of  their  splendor,  to 
the  near  present.  It  is  a  rich  story  by 
a  brilliant  American  woman,  in  which 
the  great  vanities,  the  great  follies  and 
the  great  futilities  of  the  world  are  pic- 
tured. And  it  makes  a  vivid  contrast  to 
that  book  of  Helen  Keller's,  through 
every  line  of  which  shines  the  radiant 
optimism  and  joy  of  a  pure  soul  that 
has  grown  and  blossomed  into  full  ma- 
turity since  the  first  day  it  was  touched 


(ay  the  magic  sympathy  and  understand-4 
ing  of  Miss  Sullivan.  One  feels  that  if 
Miss  Sullivan  had  not  been  born  blind 
herself,  and  had  not  had  her  sight  re- 
stored, that  she  never  could  have  di- 
vined the  secret  of  Helen  Keller's  na- 
ture, and  rescued  an  imprisoned  soul 
from  the  silence  and  darkness  into  vv'hich 
it  had  been  born. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  beautiful,  the 
hopeful  and  helpful  thoughts  which 
Helen  Keller  reveals  in  this  autobiogra- 
phy that  will  forever  make  the  world 
her  debtor,  while  at  the  same  time  one 
is  inclined  to  cry  out  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  on  reading  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill's  reminiscences,  "Vain  pomp 
and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye!" 
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Mi»»  HELEN  KELLER, 
the  wonderful  blind  and  deaf  lady, 
who  in  her  new  book  tells  how  she 
keeps  in  (touch  with  human  life ;  how 
she  appreciates    reusic  and  singing  and 

tells  character  by  touch. 

ISS  HELEN  KELLER,  the 
author  of  "  The  World  1 
Live  In "  (Hodder  and 
Stcraghton,  Ss.  (>d.  net),  has 
been  blind  and  deaf  since 
the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
and  for  a  ereat  maxiy  years  was  dumb  al^ 
Yot  with  marvellons  patience  she  lias 
practicaUy  overcome  her  v^^svo^i  dis- 
abilities. She  is  a  university  graduate,  she 
lias  ma.!?tored  several  languages,  she  uses  a 
typewriter,  and  in  education  and  culture 
rivals  the  cleverest  of  her  ses. 


In  tliis  most  interesting  book  she  tje]ls 
how  she  keeps  in  touch  %vrith  human  life, 
how,  though  deaf,  she  appreciates  mtisic 
and  singing,  and  how,  though  blind,  she 
recognises  all  that  is  beautitul  in  i)6ople 
and  in  sculpture. 

"  My  world  is  built  of  touch  sensations, 
devoid  of  physical  colour  and  soiuid,  but 
without  colour  and  sound  it  breathes  and 
throbs  with  life.  Every  object  is  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  tactu£.l  qualities 

:  which,  combined  in  oountle^  ways,  give 
mo  a  pens©  of  power,  of  beauty,  or  of  in- 

I  conirruity;  for  with  my  ha-nd-s  I  can  feel 
the  comic  as  well  as  the  beautiful  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  things, 

"  Remember  that  yoxx,  dependent  on  your 
sight,  do  not  realise  how  many  things  are 
tangible.  All  palpable  things  are  mobile 
or  rigid,  solid  or  liquid,  big  or  small,  warm 
or  cold,  and.  these  qualities  are  variously 
modified. 

"  The  coolness  of  a  'water-lilv  rounding 
into    bloom  is    different    from  tne  coolness 

I  of  an  evening  wind  in  eunimer,  and  dif- 
ferent again  irom  the  ooolnees  of  the  rain 
that  soaks  into  the  hearts  of  growing  things 
and  gives  them  life  and  body.  The  velvet 
of  the  rose  is  not  that  of  a  ripe  peach  or 
a  baby's  dimpled  cheek.  The  nafdness  of 
the  rock  is  to  the  hardness  of  wood  what 
a  man's  deep  ba^  is  to  a  woman's  voice 
when  it  is  low. 

BEAUTY    AND 
BLINDNESS. 

"  What  I  call  beauty  I  find  in  certain 
combinations  of  all  these  qualities,  aud  is 
largely  derived  from  the  flow  of  the  curved 
and  straight  lines  which  is  over  all  things. 

"  '  What  does  the  straight  line  mean  to 
you?  '  I  think  you  will  asK. 

"  It  means  several  things.  It  symbolises 
duty.  It  seems  to  have  the  quality  of  in- 
exorableness  that  duty  has.  When  I  have 
something  to  do  ihat  must  not  be  set  aside 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  forward  in  a 
stz'aight  line,  bound  to  arrive  somewhere, 
or  go  on  for  ever  without  swerving  to  th3 
right  or  to  the  left. 

"  That  is  what  it  means.  To  escape  this 
moralising  you  should  ask,  '  How  does  the 
straight  line  feel?  '  It  feels,  as  I  suppose 
it  looks,  straight — a  dull  thought,  drawn 
out  endlessly. 

"  Eloquence  to  the  touch  resides  not  in 
straight  lines,  but  in  unstraight  lines,  or 
in  many  curved  and  straight  lines  together. 
They  appear  and  disappear,  are  now  deep, 
juow  shallow,  now  broken  off  or  lengthened 
lor  swelling.  They  rise  and  sink  beneath 
my  fingers,  they  are  full  of  sudden  starts 
and  pauses,  and  their  variety  is  inex- 
Ihaustible  and  wonderful.  So  you  see  I  am 
not  shut  out  from  the  region  of  the  beau- 
tiful, though  my  hand  cannot  perceive  the 
brilliant  colours  in  the  sunset  or  on  the 
mountain,  or  reach  into  the  blue  depths  of 
the  sky.  .    ■        ...  ,r 


HER    IDEA    OF 
HILLS    AND    HOME. 

"When  I  think  of  hills,  I  think  of  the 
upward  strength  I  tread  upon.  When  -water 
is  the  object  of  my  thongnt,  I  feel  the  cool 
shock  of  the  plunge  and  the  quick  yielding 
of  the  waves  that  crisp  and  curl  and  ripple 
about  my  body." 

As  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  home 
means  much  to  those  who  are  not  blind, 
but  it  also  means  much  to  this  gifted  blind 
lady,  who  can  appreciate  beauty  of  furni- 
ture 2.nd  the  countless  little  things  of  deli- 
cacy that  help  to  make  up  the  indiYiduality 
of  a  home:  ^ 

"  My  fingers  cannot,  of  course,  get  the 
impression  of  a  large  whole  at  a  glance, 
but  I  feel  the  parts  and    my    mind    puts 

them  together.  I 
move  around  my 
house,  touching  ob- 
ject after  object  in 
order,  before  I  can 
form  an  idea  of  the 
entire  house. 

"  In  other  people's 
houses  I  c&n  touch 
only  what  is  shown  j 
to  me — ^the  chief  ob- 
jects of  interest,  carv- 
ings on  the  v/ali,  or 
a  curious  architec- 
tural feature,  exhi- 
bited like  the  family 
albunu 

"  Thei-^f  ore  a  house 
with  which  I  am  not 
familiax  tas  for    me,  ^ 

How  she  "listens"  to  other  people. 

at  irst,  no  g©n«ral  effect  or  harmony  of 
detoil.  It  is  not  a  complete  conception  but 
a  cciiection  of  cbject- impressions  which, 
as  they  come  to  me,  aa"o  discwuieoted  a.nd 
isolated.  But  my  mind  is  full  of  associa- 
tioas,  eensatdans.  theories,  and  with  themj 
it  oonstmcts  the  house.  ,  ] 

"  Twofold  is  the  miracle  when,  through 
my  lingers,  the  imagination  reaches  tpi-t.h 
and  meets  the  imagination  of  an  artist 
which  ho  has  embodied  in  a  sculptured- 
foi-m.  Although,  comp.T.rod  with  the  life- 
warm,  mobile  face  of  a  friend,  the  marble 
is  cold  and  piaJseless  and  unresponsive,  yet 
it  is  beautiful  to  my  hand. 

TELLING    CHABACTEB 
BY   TOUCH- 

"  Its  flowing  curves  and  bendingrs  are  a 
real  pleasure:  only  breath  is  wanting;  but 
under  the  spell  of  the  imagination  the 
marble  thrills  and  becomes  the  divine 
reality  of  the  ideal.  Imagination  puts  a 
sentiment  into  every  line  and  curve,  and 
the  statue  in  my  touch  is  indeed  the  god-  | 
des3  herself  who  breathes  and  moves  and  j 
enchants.  i 


"  It  is  true,  however,  that  some  ecalp- 
tnres,  even  recognised  masterpieces,  do  not 
please  my  hand.  When  I  touch  what  there 
is  of  the  '  Winged  Victxjry  '  it  reminds  me, 
at  first  of  a  headless,  limbless  dream  that; 
flies  towards  me  in  an  unrestfnl  sleep. 

"  The  garments  of  the  '  Victory  '  thrttst 
stiffly  out  beliind,  and  do  not  resemble  ^r- 
raents  that  I  have  felt  fijring,  fluttering, 
folding,  spreading  in  the  wind,  Butv 
imagination  fulfils  these  imperfections,  and' 
straightway  the  'Victory'  becomes  a. 
jwwerf  ul  and  spirited  iigure  with  the  swefrp 
of  sea  winds  in  her  robes  and  the  splendour 
of  conquest  in  hei;  wings." 

The  hands  of  friends  and  of  strangers  tell 
to  her  the  story  of  invididual  character 
which  other  people  read  with  the  eyes,  ; 

"  Some  hands  tell  me  that  they  do  every- 
thing with  the  meiximum  of  bustle  and 
noise.  Other  hands  are  fidgety  and  unad- 
vised, with  nervous,  fussy  fingers,  which 
indicate  a  nature  sensitive  to  the  little 
pricks  of  daily  life.  Sometimes  I  recog- 
nise with  foreboding  the  kindly  but  stupid 
hand  of  one  who  tells  u-ith  many  words 
news  that  is  no  news. 

THE    BISHOP'S 

HAND. 

"  I  have  met  a  bishop  with  a  jocose  hand, 
a  humorist  with  a  hand  of  leaden  gravity, 
a  man  of  pretentious  valour  with  a  timor- 
ous hand,  and  a  quiet,  axwlogetio  man  with 
a  fist  of  iron. 

"When  I  was  a  little  girKI  was  taken 
to  '  see  '  a  woman  who  was  blind  and  para- 
lysed. I  shall  never  forget  how  she  held 
out  her  small,  trembling  nand  and  pressed 
,  sympathy  into  mine.  My  eyes  fill  with 
tears  as  I  think  of  her.  The  weariness, 
pain,  darkness,  and  sweet  patience  were  all 
to  be  felt  in  her  thin,  wasted,  groping,  lov- 
ing hand. 

"  The  handshake  of  ^ome  people  makes 
you  think  of  accident  and  sudden  death. 
Conti-ast  this  ill-boding  hand  with  the 
quick,  skilful,  quiet  hand  of  a  nui-se  whom 
I  remember  with  affection,  because  she  took 
the  best  care  of  my  teacher.  I  have  clasped 
the  hands  of  some  rich  people  that  spin 
not  and  toil  not,  and  yet  are  not  beautitul. 
Beneath  their  soft,  smooth  roundness  what 
a  chaos  of  undeveloped  character ! 

"  Not  only  is  the  hand  as  easy  to  recog- 
nise as  the  fa,ce,  but  it  reveals  its  secrets 
more  openly  and  unconsciously.  People 
control  their  countenances,  but  the  hand 
is  under  no  such  restraint. 

"  It  relaxes  and  becomes  listless  when 
the  spirit  is  low  and  dejected;  the  muscles 
tighten  when  the  rnind  is  excited  or  the 
hecirt  is  glad;  and  permanent  qualities 
stand  written  on  it  all  the  time." 

Notwiths-tanding  her  terrible  disabilities. 
Miss  Keller  can  appreciate  music  and  sing- 
ing. -Her  own  explanation. is  tliat  when  one 
or  more  of  the  senses  are  lacking  Nature 
reinforces  the  rest.  Thus  her  sense  of 
touch  is  marvellous,  and  her  sense  of  smell 
so  delicate  that  she  can  foretell,  say,  a 
coming  storm,  hours  before  any  signs  of  it 
are  visible : 


HOW  THE   DEAF 
KNJOY    MUSIC. 

"  I  enjoy  the  mnsic  of  tho  iiiano  most 
when  1-  touch  the  instrument.  it  I  keep 
my  hand  on  the  piano-case  I  detect  tiny 
quavers,  returns  of  melody,  and  the  hush 
that  follows.  This  explains  to  me  how 
sounds  can  die  away  to  the  listening  eai*. 

"  I  am  able  to  follow  tho  dominant  spirit 
and  mood  of  the  music.  I  catch  the  joyous 
dance  as  it  bounds  over  the  keys,  the  slow  I 
dirge,  the  reveries.  I  thrill  to  the  fiery  ' 
sweep  of  notes  crossed  by  thunderous  tones  | 
in  tJie  '  Walkure,'  where  Wotan  kindles  I 
the  dread  iiames  that  guard  the  sleeping  ; 
Brunhild.  j 

"  I  have  never  succeeded  in  distinguishing 
one  composition  from  another.  .  .  _  .  Nor 
can  I  distinguish  easily  a  tune  that  is  sim":. 
But  by  placing  my  hand  on  another  s 
throat  and  cheek  1  enjoy  the  changes  of 
the  voice.  I  know  when  it  is  low  or  high, 
clear  or  mufiied,  sad  or  cheery. 

"  The  thin,  quavering  sensation  of  an  old 
voice  differs  in  my  touch  from  tho  sensa-  ! 
tion  of  a  voung_  voice.  Sometimes  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  a  voice  is  so  enchanting  that  my 
fingers  quiver  with  exquisite  pleasure,  even 
if  I  do  not  understand  a  vrord  that  is 
spoken. 

FORETELLING    THE 

WEATHER. 

"  The  sense  of  smell  has  told  me  of  a 
coming  storm  hours  before  iiiere  was  any 
sign  of  it  visible.  I  notice  first  a  throb  of 
expectancy,  a  slight  quiver,  a  concentra- 
tion in  my  nostrils.  As  tho  storm  draws 
nearer  my  nostrils  dilate  the  better  to  re- 
ceive the  flood  of  earth-odours  which  seem 
to  multiply  and  extend,  until  I  feel  the 
splash  of  rain   against  my  cheek. 

"  As  the  tempest  departs,  receding 
farth'.»r  and  fartner,  the  odours  fade, 
become  fainter  and  fainter,  and  die  away 
bevond  tho  bar  of  space. 

''  1  know  by  smell  the  kind  of  house  we 
enter.  I  have  recognised  by  smell  an  old- 
fashione<l  country  house  because  it  has 
several  layers  of  adours,  left  by  a  succes- 
sion of  families,  of  plants,  perfumes,  and 
draperies. 

"Out  of  doors,  I  am  aware  by  smell  and 
touch  of  tbo  g7'ound  wo  tread  and  the 
place_  we  pass.  Sometimes,  v/hen  there  is 
j  no  wind,  the  odours  are  so  grouprd  that 
I  I  know  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
can  place  a  hay'aeld,  a  country  store,  a 
pxrden,  a  barn,  a  grove  of  pines,  a  farm- 
house with  the  Avindov.-s  open.  Since  I 
smell  a  tree  at  *;,  distance,  it  is  compre- 
hensible to  me  that  a  person  t-ees  it  with-; 
out  pouching  it  .  .  ,  .  Masculine  ex- 
halations are  as  a  rule  i-;tronger,  more  vivid.' 
more  widely  differentiated  than  those  of 
women. 

1  ,  "In  the  odour  of  voung  men  th-rre  is 
something  elemental,  as  of  fire,  storm,  and 
■■-y't  sea.  It  pulsates  with  buoyancy  andj 
"-  nT\  It  suggests  all  things  strong  audi 
boiiuteous  and  joyous,  and  gives'  me  a 
sense  of  physical  happiness."" 


BLIND    WOMAN'S  v    .,•:•-..     ^  *• 

DHEAA1S. 

Of  the  dreams  of  th©  blind  Miss  Keller 
writes  as  follows: 

"  Some  of  my  dreams  seem  to  b©  traced 
one  within  another  like  a  series  of  concen-' 
trie  circles.  In  sleep  I  think  I  cannot  sleep. 
I  toss  about  in  the  toils  of  tasks  unlinished. 
I  decide  to  get  up  and  i-ead  for  a  while. 
I  know  the  shelf  in  my  library,  whei-e  I 
keep  the  book  I  want.  The  book  has  no 
name,  but  I  find  it  without  difficulty. 

"  1  settle  myself  comfoitably  iu  the, 
Morris  chair,  the  great  book  open  on  my 
kneo.  Not  a  word  can  I  make  out,  the 
pages  are  utterly  blank.  1  am  not  sur- 
prised but  keenly  disappointed. 

"I  finger  the  pages,  1  bend  over  them 
lovingly,  the  te^rs  fall  on  my  hands.  1 
shut  the  book  quickly  as  the  thought  passes 
through  my  mind,  *  The  print  will  be  all 
mbbed  out  if  I  get  it  wet.'  Yet  there  is 
no  print  tangible  on  the  page ! 

"  Certain  dreams  have  haunted  me-  since 
my  childhood.  One  which  recurs  often  pro- 
ceeds after  this  wise :  A  spirit  seems  to 
Eass  before  my  face.  I  feel  an  extreme 
eat  like  the  blast  from  an  engine.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  evil.  I  must  have  had 
it  first  after  the  day  that  I  nearly  got 
burnt. 

"  Another  spirit  which  visits  me  often 
brings  a  sensation  of  cool  dampness  rucIi  as 
one  feels  on  a  chill  November  night  when 
the  window  is  open.  The  spirit  stops  ^ust 
beyond  my  reach,  sways  back  and, forth  like 
a  creature  in  grief.  My  blood  is  chilled, 
and  seems  to  freeze  in  my  veins.  I  try  to 
move,  but  my  body  is  still,  and  I  cannot 
even  cry  out.  After  a  while  the  spirit 
passes  on,  and  I  say  to  myseK,  ehudder- 
ingly,  '  That  was  Dc-ath.'  " 


FOUNDED  BY  F.  LEYPOLDT. 

OCTOBER  24,  1908. 

The  Century  Company  will  issue  on 
Wednesday,  October  28,  "The  Red  City,"  by 
T)r.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  a  new  historical  novel 
forming  the  sequel  to  "Hugh  Wynne;"  "Egypt 
and  Its  Monuments,"  a  superbly  illustrated 
-volume,  with  text  by  Robert  Hichens,  author 
•of  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  and  pictures  in 
full  color  from  paintings  by  Eugene  Guerin 
■and  40  photographs ;  "The  Reminiscences  of 
Tady  Randolph  Churchill,"  (now  Mrs.  George 
Corn wallis- West,)  written  by  herself,  and 
richly  illustrated ;  and  Helen  Keller's  eagerly- 
expected  autobiography,  entitled  "The  World 
1  Live  In,"  a  human  document  of  great  im- 
portance, relating  to  the  marvellous  intellect 
that  debarred  of  sight  and  sound  and  speech 
Tias  made  itself  a  place  among  the  scholars 
of  the  world. 


~>l^irLy^<:^^L<.lcL      Rej^^^l3L 
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«"'i'rjijjg  most  iuteresiiug  aiitobTog-PapliTcai 
record  of  many  years  seems  promised  lu 
Helen  Keller's  "The  World  I  Live  In,"' 
which  will  be  issued  in  late  October.  The 
volume  will  inohule  "A  Chant  of  Dark- 
ness,"" published  in  tlie  Century,  a  chap- 
ter on  "Dreams,"  and  several  chapters  of 
tjie  , impressions   and   emotions    which   are' 
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Work  of  a  Blind  knihorP'X^  | 

The  fact  that  Helen  Keller,  the  delf 
land  blind  girl,  wrote  a  very  extrao.- 
dinary  book  recently  somewhat  as- 
tonished the  world,  but  another  blind 
young  woman.  Miss  Cornelia  Rhoades, 
a  very  dear  friend  of  Helen  Keller's, 
has  been  writing-  books  for  a  decade, 
children's  books  that  have  had  a  wide 
and  ever  increasing  circulation,  be- 
cause of  the  fascinating  manner  in 
which  they  are  written. 

Even  her  own  publishers  did  not 
know  that  Cornelia  Rhoades  was  blind, 
until  they  sent  her  a  contract  to  siga 
at  one  time,  which  was  returned  with 
an  "x,  her  mark,"  where  the  signature 
should  have  been,  and  an  explanafoi 
that  Miss  Rhoades  was  totally  bind 
and  had  been  so  since  childhood,  the 
result  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

This  knowledge  somewhat  astonished 
the  publishers,  who  had  accepted  the 
story  on  its  merits,  and  they  published 
and  sold  the  story  strictly  on  its  mer- 
its. It  was  a  success.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  "Brick  House  Books,"  by  "Nina 
Rhoades,"  published  by  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard  Co.,  of  Boston.  That 
was  nearly  10  years  ago,  and  since 
then  Miss  Rhoades  has  added  seven 
volumes  to  the  series,  the  last,  just 
published,  being  "Brave  Little  Peggy," 
a  delightful  story  of  child  life. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Miss  Rhoades 
uses  the  name  "Nina"  instead  of  Cor- 
nelia. That  is  no  mere  fmcy,  nor 
even  a  literary  conventionality  to  h  "de 
her  identity;  for  Cornelia  Rhoades  has 
always  been  known  to  her  friends  as 
"Nina."  That  was  the  way  she  pro- 
nounced Cornelia  when  a  child  and 
the  name  stuck  to  her  as  Miss  Nina 
Rhoades.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
another  famous  woman  writer.  Louse 
de  la  Ramee,  used  her  own  ch'ldhood 
pronunciation  of  "Louise"  as  her  lit- 
erary pseudonym  all  her  life,  so  that 
comparatively  few  people  know  Oui?Rp 
was  Louise  de  la  Ramee. 

Nina  Rhoades,  though  born  in  New 
YoKk  city,  is  well  known  in  Boston, 
where  many  of  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives live.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
Harsens,  of  Brookline,  and  the  Wheel- 
wrights, of  Beacon  street.  Miss 
Rhoades  spends  some  time  every  win- 
ter with  friends  in  Cambridge. 

Absolute  naturalness,  the  fidelity  to 
child  life  and  character  give  her  books 
their  charm.  How  the  blind  girl  does 
it  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  said  that 
most  of  her  child  characters  are  studies 
of  her  cousin's  children,   of  whom  she 


is  very  fond  and  with  whom  she  is  a| 
great  favorite.  Not  only  are  the  char-; 
acters  well  drawn  and  described  In 
Miss  Rhoades'  books,  but  the  environ- 
ment, the  "ensemble,"  is  perfect.  In 
fact,  one  would  never  suspect  that 
these  books  were  written  by  one  who 
has  not  seen  color  or  form  since  child- 
hood.   _ 

It  has  been  given  to  this  blind  wom- 
an to  "see"  and  understand  child  char- 
acter in  all  its  sweetness  and  purity 
as  few,  with  all  of  their  senses,  can 
see  or  understand  it.  And  of  course 
the  b-st  test  is  the  fact  that  children 
Uke  the  "Brick  House  Books."  They 
certainly  have  a  treat  in  store  for  them 
in  "Brave  Little  Peggy,"  who  has 
come  from  California  to  New  Jersey 
to  live  with  a  brother  and  sister  she 
has  not  known  since  early  childhood. 
Her  frank,  democratic,  California  ways 
get  her  into  some  amusing  plights, 
but  her  good  sense  and  heart  carry 
her  through  all  right. 
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A  Human  Document 


TUB  WORLD  I  LIVE  IN.  By  Helen 
Keller.  New  YorJs:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.  Springfield:  Johnson's  Book- 
store. 


An  inspiring  and  remarkable  human 
document  is  Helen  Keller's  biographi- 
cal narrative  of  "The  World  I  Live  In." 
It  is  a  chronicle  of  one'9~4«ufir.raost 
thoughts  and  moreover  these  thoughts 
are  set  forth  so  clearly  and  succinctly 
that  one  marvels  at  the  almost  super- 
human Intellect  of  a  woman  so  handi- 
capped as  she.  However,  she  seems 
not  to  be  disturbed;  in  fact,  she  says 
that  though  deprived  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing her  remaining  senses  are  so  acute 
that  she  can  enjoy  and  appreciate  in 
many  instances  that  from  which  peo- 
ple with  Ave  senses  do  not  get  naif  as 
much  enjoyment.  '  It  is  as  natural  for 
her  to  discourse  of  the  things  she 
"sees"  a,9  people  who  have  their  sight. 
She  even  commiserates  with  people 
who  are  color  blind  and  are  thus  de- 
prived of  witnessing  the  beautiful  color 
effects  in  a  roseate  sunset  which  she 
so  much  enjoys. 


In  succeedingr  chapters  Miss  Keller 
demonstrates  the  remarkable  profi- 
ciency of  her  seeing  hand,  how  she  Is 
i  affected  by  the  hands  of  others  and  the 
inipressions  she  gains  from  them,  the 
hand  of  the  race,  the  power  or  touch 
which  in  her  is  most  sensitive,  the 
fined  vibrations,  the  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  smell  which  imparts  to  her 
much  wonderful  information,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  senses  and  the  five- 
sensed  world,  which  in  some  respects 
she  thinks  offers  no  advantages  of 
which  she  is  deprived. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters 
of  the  book  Is  that  in  which  she  de- 
scribes a  waking  dream.  All  of  us 
have  dreamed  dreams,  but  to  few  is  it 
given  to  describe  their  dreams  so  vivid- 
ly and  in  a  manner  which  is  so  realis- 
tic. We  all  of  us  have  had  phantas- 
mic  dreams  but  few  of  us  are  able  to 
retain  so  vivid  an  Impression  of  them 
as  Miss  Keller  has  set  forth.  It  Is  a 
marvelous  revelation  and  introduction 
into  the  realms  of  psychic  phenomena. 

Miss  Keller  supplements  her  biog- 
raphy with  an  original  poem  which  she 
entitles  "A  Chant  of  Darkness."  It 
sounds  a  note  of  optimism  in  which  there 
Is  no  complaint  or  manifestation  of 
dread  of  eternal  darkness  in  which 
her  life  has  been  lived;  her  physical 
darkness,  indeed,  seems  to  have  made 
more  luminious  the  mental  light  in 
which  her  spirit  is  so  beautifully  re- 
flected. The  closing  stanza  typifies  the 
spirit  in  which  the  poem  Is  written. 
It  is  as  follows: 

0  fathomless,   soothing  Night! 

Thou  art  a  balm  to  my  restless  spirit. 

1  nestle    gracefully    in    thy    bosom. 
Dark,   gracious  mother! 

Like  a  dove,  I  rest  In  thy  bosom. 
Out  of  the  uncharted,  unthinkable  dark 

w©  came, 
And   in    a   little    time   we   shall   return 

again 
Into   the  vast,   unanswering  dark. 
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Essays  by  Helen  Keller  Seem 
to  Show  She  Hears  and  Sees 


New  Book  by  Marvelous  Blind  9,nd  Deaf  Girl  Is  a 
iH  Wonderful  Human  Document. 


,     Hel^n    Keller,    that    marvajous    tllnd, 

;  deaf  g-irl,  haa  written  a  book.  That  is, 
she  has  written  a  series  of  essays  whlchi 
have  been  broug.ht  tog-ether  In  book 
form  under  the  title  "The  World  I  Live 

I  In."  It  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  human  documents.    That  it  is  uniquf 

[should  go  without  saying,  for  Heler 
Keller  la  the  first  of  the  human  race 
afflicted  as  she  is  who  has  receivet 
th-e  higher  education.  It  is  on©  of  th< 
most  interesting  of  human  documents 
because  it  gives  a  clear  idea  of  th« 
terms  in  whicli  o,  person  wlbh  thre« 
senses  grasps  tlie  things  which  the  res! 
of  us  comprehend  with  the  aid  of  flvt 
senses,  and  the  way  In  which  she  1{ 
able  to  interpret  ibli&ai  in  the  language 
Of  the  five  senses  understandlngly.  Pot 
Helen  Keller  speaks  of  ".seeing"  and 
"hearing"  things  as  do  we.  And  ac^j 
:ually  through  her  sense  of  feeling  shd 
ioes  detect  .sound  vibrations  in  an  InH 
velligent  and  di.'icriminating  war,  sq 
Iiat  she  knows  the  rustle  of  trees  and 
eels  the  approaching  storm.  This  plo-l 
.ure  shows  her  "listening"  to  the  trees. 


HELEN    KELLER 
Listening  to  "Talk"  of  Trees. 


Entered  at  the    Post   Office   in   Trenton  as    Second-class 

matter.] 
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This,   then,    is    another   timely   letter    from! 
our  good  freind  Mr.  Wade :  ' 

Oakmont,    Pa.,   Oct.    15,    1908.     1 

Dear  Mr.  Pach  : — That  article  in  the  October 
Silent  Worker  on  Helen  Keller  was  a  bit  ex- 
ceptional in  its  average  accuracy,  for  the  rule  with 
writers  about  her  is  to  make  every  blunder  pos- 
sible and  to   substitute   wild  imaginations   for   facts 

The  only  errors  I  note  are  the  implied  remarks 
that  a  blind-deaf  person  would  have  more  difficulty 
in  riding  a  tandem  bicycle  than  a  seeing  deaf  one : 
and  that  Helen  is  devoting  herself  to  work  for 
the  hlind-deaf. 

Blindness  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  riding  a 
tandem ;  the  blind  have  a  perfect  sense  of  balance, 
while  the  deaf  are  often  deficent  there  and  Helen  is 
the  finest  natural  horseback  -rider  I  evc7-  saw. 

She  is  not  devoting  herself  to  work  for  the 
hlind-deaf  but   to   work   for   the   blijid. 

But  the  statement  that  she  learnt  to  dive,  strikes 
me  as  rather  fishy.  She  certainly  has  the  walk  of 
the  deaf  in  the  dark,  due  to  lack  of  balance  :  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  deaf  person  without  this 
sense  courts  drowning  if  he  gets  under  the  water, 
and  thereby  loses  all  sense  of  direction.  One  of 
the  best  athletes  at  Fanwood  was  drowned  some 
years  since  when  he  took  a  dive.  Helen's  remark- 
able "seat"  on  horseback  may  seem  to  show  that 
she  has  the  sense  of  balance,  but  I  suspect  that 
that  is  altogether  a  muscular  sense,  not  a  brain 
one.  Anyhow,  her  ability  to  dive  (if  it  exists) 
ought  not  to  encourage  the  deaf  to  try  that  game. 
It  can  be  easily  seen  how  a  mere  muscular  sense, 
in  the  limbs,  on  horseback,  is  a  mighty  different 
thing  from  a  general  senes  of  balance  in  the  brain, 
even  although  Helen  balanced  herself  on  that  utter 
abomination— a  side  saddle. 


I  see  a  bit  of  whaf  T~suspect  is  another  specimen 
of  newspaper  rot  about  Mr.  H.  H.  Roger's  intention 
to  endow  Helen  Keller  with  a  portion  of  his 
multiple  millions.  I  do  not  knozv  anything  about 
the  matter :  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Rogers  has 
long  been  a  close,  steady  freind  of  Helen's,  altho 
a  little  is  known  in  that  direction ;  and  it  strikes 
me  that  he  is  about  the  last  man  going  to  give 
publicity  to  such  a  determination. 

It  would  seem  most  likely  that  Mr.  Rogers  has 
undertaken  to  supervise  the  investment  of,  and  care 
for  Helen's  means,  and  that  the  vigorous  imagina- 
tion   of   reporters   has   built   that   fabric    on   this. 

Another  choice  bit  is  that  Linnie  Haguewood  is 
going  to  enter  the  Universitj'  of  California !  All 
I  know  about  that  is  that  it  must  have  been  a  mighty 
sudden  determination,  as  I  am  about  sure  there 
wasn't  any  such,  a  month  since. 

I  tell  you  what !  "bringing  charges"  vs  Supts.  of 
schools  is  getting  odious. 

Four  cases  have  fizzled  out  to  the  vast  discom- 
fiture of  the  "charger." 

Dr.  Dobyn's  case  was  a  most  ridiculous  squak, 
a  lot  like  a  pipe  organ  when  the  wind  dies  away, 
and  the  sixth  case  "beats  Banaghar  and  he  bate 
Owld  Nick." 

The  ^"charger"  was  caught  hugging  and  kissing 
a  girl  on  the  sly,  and  was  fired  insEanter.  He 
tried,  in  vain,  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  Governor,  and 
jand  then  took  to  circulating  his  "charges"  verbally  I 
As  the  man  was  married,  his  gall  must  be  sufficent 
for  a  dozen  hogsheads  of  ink. 

I  suggested  the  "charged"  Supt.  to  cowhide  the 
fellow.     He  can  do  it  easily. 

Yours  truly, 

William    Wade. 


AttUUro,   (  lU5SJ_Su^nL 
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HELEN  KELLER  HEl 


Helen  Keller,  that  marvelous  blinrt, 
deaf  girl,  has  written  a  book.  That  ia, 
she  has  written  a  series  of  essays 
which  have  been  brought  together  in 
book  (form  under  the  title  "The  World 
I  Live  In.'"  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  human  documents.  That 
it  is  miique,  should  go  with- 
out sayi'ng  for  Helen  Keller 
is  the  first  of  Ihe  hunuui  race  afflict- 
ed as  she  is  who  has  Teceived  the 
higher  education.  It  iS'  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  human  documents 
because  it  gives  a  clear  idea  'of  the 
terms  in  which  a  person  with  three 
senses  grasips  the  th'aigs  vv^hich  the 
rest  of  us  coniprehend  with  the  aid 
of  five  senses  and  the  way  in  which 
she  is  able  to  lnt<^v|)rei  thoui  in  the 
language  of  tbe  live  senses  under- 
standin'.il>-.  Foi'  flden  Keller  speaks 
of  ■'seeing'"  and  "hearing"'  things  as 
xlo  we.  And  actually  through  her 
sense  of  feeling  she  doesi  detect 
sound  vil)rations  in  an  intelligent  and 
discriminating;'  way,  so  that  she 
knoAvs  \hc  rustle  of  trees  and  feels 
the  approaching  storm. 


SATURDAY   REVIEW 
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NE"W    YORK,    NOVEMBER    21,    1008. 


IN  THE  DARKNESS. 


A  uniQue  and  Intensely  interesting  bit 
of  autobiography  is  Helen  Keller's  "The 
World  I  Live  In."  (The  Century  Com- 
pany, l|!l.20.)  The  little  volume  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  br;3f  essays  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine. 
In  them  Miss  Keller  tries  to  explain 
what  the  world  Is  like  to  one  who  can 
apprehend  it  only  through  the  senses  of 
touch,  taste  and  smell,  in  what  manner 
her  sensations  come  to  her  and  what 
meani'-'g  ihey  bear.  It  is  a  woiidor-story, 
.  :  is  ft  r  its  short  and  siiMi;";e  acOount 
V  Ivovf  she  has  reconstrucled  for  herself 
in  her  own  dark  and  silent  isolation  tlie 
world  of  her  fellow-men  than  by  reason 
01  the  optimism  which  leads  her  to  find 
i  ;  i;  ;r  fate  such  marvelous  blessings. 
She  tells  hov/  she  "  listens  with  her 
feet"  and  ."  hears  "' the  pattering  of  her 
dog  acress  the  floor,  or  the  soft  thud  of 
failing  leaves,  knows  whether  a  stranger 
a^H.;;';' idling  her  is  old  or  young,  recog- 
n.  '  people  by  the  touch  of  their  hands 
c  :heir  bodily  odor;  how  she  smells  a 
Co  iiing  storm  long  before  those  who 
trust  to  their  sight  are  aware  of  its  ap- 
proach. The  sensation  of  beauty  comes 
to  her  mainly  from  "  the  flow  of  curved 
and  straight  lines  which  is  ©vec  all 
things," 


"Bostoru    Her-a-Ld 
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Helen  Keller's  World.     1 

Singularly    poetic    are     the    too    few  '| 
pag-es  In  which  Helen  Keller  descrihes 
the     world     she    lives    ?n.      Blindness, 
apparently,    can    quicken    other    senses  j 
than  those  of  touch  and  smell.     At  any 
rate,  in  the  case  of  this  gifted  child  of 
the  darkness  the  absence  of  the  world ' 
of  sight   is   surely   moi'e   than  compen- 
sated by  the  inward  vision.  ,  j 
One   of  the   most   charming   traits   of  ■ 
these    chapters    is    the    testimony    they  | 
bear  to  Miss  Keller's  sense   of  hum  Or.  '' 
Her  affliction  has  not  soured  her  spirit.  ; 
She  can  poke  fun  at  the  editors  who  do  j 
not  want  her  views  on  tariff  reform,  on  ■; 
the    conservation     of    our    natural    re-  j 
sources,    or    the  case   of   Drej^fus.     All  1 
this,    however,    is    by    way  of  winsome  I 
excuse  for  writing  about  her  own  emo- 
tions.    "I  am  requested,"   she  Says,    "to 
write   about    my   dreams,   and    thus    be- 
come an  anaclironical  grandmother;  for 
it  is  the  special  privilege  of  old  age  to  ' 
relate  dreams."    No  one  who  reads  these  { 
unique  pages   will  wish  Miss  Keller   to 
do  other   than  continue  to  write  about  j 
her   own   particular    world.     There    are  | 
already  too    many   who    can    flourish    a  j 
pen  about  the  tariff  and  other  matters. 
How    few    there    are,    on    the   contrary, ' 
who   can   speak  to   us  in    this   manner:  j 
"The  othei;  day  I  went  to  walk  toward  ai 
familiar   wood.      Suddenly    a   disturbing 
odor  made  me   pause   In   dismay.     Then 
followed  a  peculiar,   measured  jar,  fol- 
iQwed  by  dull,  heavy  thunder.    I  under-i 
stood  the  odor  and  the  jar  only  too  well. 
The    trees    were    being    cut    down.     We 
'climbed  the   stone   wall  to  the  left.     Itj 
borders  the  wood  which  I  have  loved  soi 
iong   that   it    seems   to   be   my  peculiar 
possession.      But    today    an    unfamiliar^ 
rush   of  air  and   an   unwonted  outburst 
of    sun    told    me    that   my    tree   friends 
were  gone.     The  place  was  empty,  like 
a  deserted  dwelling.    I  stretched  out  my 
hand.     Where  once  stood   the  steadfast 
pines,   great,   beautiful,   sweet,  my  handl 
touched  raw,   moist   stumps.     All   about 
lay  broken  branches,  like  the  antlers  of 
stricken    deer.      The    fragrant,    piled-up 
sawdust  swirled  and  tumbled  about  me.i 
An      unreasoning      resentment      flashed 
through  me  at  this  ruthless  destruction 
of  the  beauty  that  I  love.    But  there  la 
no    anger      no    resentment,    in    nature. 
The    air    is    equally    charged    with    the! 
odors    of    life    and    of   destruction,    fori 
death  equally  with  growth  forever  min-i 
Isters  to    all-conquering    life.     The    sun, 
shines    as    ever,     and    the    winds    riot 
through    tho    newly    opened    spaces.      Ij 
know    that    a    new    forest    will    spring 
where  the  old  one  stood,  as  beautiful,  asl 
beneficent." 

Tim     WORLD     I     LIVE     IN.      Ky     Helen 
KoUor.    Now  York:     Tho  Century  Company.     | 
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\  "The  World  I  Live  In,"  by  nllen 
[Keller,  the  deaf -blind  girl.  Is  in  dozens 
of  ways  the  most  wonderful  book  pub- 
:  lished  this  year  or  likely  to  be  published 
■  until  another  volume  comes  from  her. 
It  is  the  reward  to  the  world  for  the 
loving  care  that  has  made  Helen  Keller 
a  mental  person  and  not  a  mere  breath- 
ing physical  oi-ganism.  Her  diction, 
the  extent  of  her  reading-,  the  extent  of 
her  sense  perceptions,  are  marvellous, 
aifd  she  hints  at  marvels  untold  which 
ifar  transcend  those  of  which  she  gives 
actual  record.  The  volume  contains  a 
'series  of  essays,  most  of  which  have 
been  printed  in  ;ieriodicals;  they  deal 
with  her  own  experiences  as  contrasted 
with  the  experiences  of  flve-sensed  per- 
sons, and  a  pa-thetic  note  is  the  con- 
stant complaint  t.bat  critics  try  to  deny 
[her  the  right  to  -  speak  of  color,  of 
[sound,  on  the  grftund  that  she  has 
neither  sight  nor  ht^aring.  The  series 
begins  with  "The^v  Seeing  Hand,." 
hnaturally  enough;  ''The  Hands  of 
fOtliers,"  Miss  Keller's  "own  private 
Jjalmistry";  "Smell,  the  Fallen  Angel," 
"The  Relative  Values  of  the  Senses" 
are  other  chapters,  and  a  whole  section 
is  given  over  to  phychology  and  even 
metaphysics  of  an  introspective  sort. 
An  intensely  interesting  book.  New 
York:   The  Century   Co. 


"Boston,    fz  m-g^r  uca-Yi, . 
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'My  Universe,  Without  Color  and 

Sound,  Breathes  and  Throbs 

With  Life  '  She  Writes, 


VIVID     WORD     'PICTURES 

In  Her  Bool<,  Just  Completed, 

Wonderful  Blind  and  Deaf 

Girl  Tells  Her  Inner  Life. 


"You  are  so  accustomed  to  Ugnt  that  I 
fear  you  will  stumble  when  1  try  to  guide 
you  through  the  land  of  darkness  end 
silence,"  writes  Helen  Keller,  as  she  In- 
troduces her  readers  to  ^er  last  book,  "The 
World  I  Live  In." 

Tbat  everyone  may  understand  her  view- 
point In  life  and  "see"  existence,  as  she 
aas  esperlenced  it,  deprived  as  she  is  of 
sight  and  hearing,  she  naively  says ;  "My 
hand  Is  to  me  what  your  hearing  and  sight 

ire  to  you." 
Without     parallel    In    literature,     unique 

n   conception,  with  no  prototype  to  guide 
her    sightless     eyes,     with     no     beckoning 

jounds    to    direct  her    through   ears   whica 
aave  never  heard,  this  deal  and  blind  girl 

aas  painted  with  startling  accuracy  and  In 

iivid  coloring  the  actual,  living,  breathing 

ife  which  she  is  leading. 
"My   world  is  built  of  touch  sensations, 

levoid    of    physical    color    and    sound,"    she 

Joclares ;   "but  without   color  and   sound   it 

jroathes   and  throbs  with   life. 


Character  in  Handshake. 

"With  my  three  trustworthy  guides, 
touch,  smell  and  taste,  I  make  many  ex- 
cursions Into  the  bordejrJand  of  experience! 
which  Is  In  sight  of  the  city  of  light.         i 

"With  my  hand  I  seize  and  hold,  all 
that  I  find  in  the  three  worlds — physical, 
intellectual  and  spiritual. 

"It  is  not  best  for  me  to  &ay  whether 
we  see  best  with  the  hand  or  the  eye.  I 
know  that  the  world  I  see  with  my  nngera 
is  alive,  ruddy  and  satisfying. 

"Touch  brings  to  the  blind  many  sweet' 
certainties  which  our  more  fortunate  fel- 
lows miss  because  their  sense  of  touch  Is 
uncultivated. 

'^Erery  at/an  of  my  body  Is  a  vlbro-' 
scope. 

"I  am  told  that  the  glance  of  a  beloved 
eye  thrills  one  from  a  distance,  but  there 
is  no  distance  in  the  touch  of  a  beloved 
hand.  Some  hands  when  they  clasp  yours; 
bubble  over  with  gladness.  The  handshake 
of  some  people  makes  you  think  of  acci- 
dent or  sudden  death. 

"I  have  clasped  the  hands  of  some 
rich  people,  who  spin  not  and  toil  not,  anq 
yet  are  not  beautiful.  Beneath  their  soft] 
smooth  roundness  what  a  chaos  of  unde.'l 
veloped  character! 

"As  there  are  many  beauties  of  the  facej 
so  the  beauties  of  the  hand  are  matyl 
People  control  their  countenances,  but  thd 
hand  is  under  no  such  resti-aint.  Little 
children  are  the  wild  flowers  of  humanity 
and  their  finger  motions  wild  flowers  of 
speecb.  ' 

"This  Is  my  private  science  of  palmis- 
try." 

How  She  Seemo  to  See.  > 

While  this  wonderful  woman  knows  that 
she  cannot  see  with  the  physical  eyes  of  i 
mankind,  so  acutely  trained  are  the  three  j 
senses  she  possesses  that  she  Insists  that ' 
she  does  not  miss  actual  sight.     She  says  : ' 

"Nature  accommodates  Itself  to  man's 
necessity. 

"Sometimes  It  seems  as  if  the  very  sub- 
stance of  my  flesh  were  so  many  eyes 
looking  out  at  will  upon  a  world  new-cre^, 
ated  every  day. 

"Touch  brings  me  Into  contact  with  the 
traffic   and   manifold   activity   of  the   city." 

Speculating  upon  which  of  her  Bens6s 
she  depends  the  most,  she  says:  "The 
senses  assist  and  reinforce  each  other  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  am  not  sure  wheth- 
er touch  or  smell  tells  me  the  most  about 
the  world. 

"For  some  inexplicable  reason,  the 
sense  of  smell  does  not  hold  the  high  po- 
sition it  deserves  among  its  sisters.  There 
is  something  of  the  fallen  angel  about  it.",, 

Helen  Keller  uses  her  sense  of  smell 
sometimes  In  place  of  eyes.  She  proves 
It,   for 

"I  know  by  smell  the  kind  of  a  house 
we   enter. 

"Sometimes  when  there  Is  no  wind,  the 
odors  are  so  grouped  that  I  know  the  char* 
acter  of  the  country,  and  can  place  a  hay- 
field,  a  country  store,  a  garden,  a  barn,  a 
crove  of  pines,  a  farmhouse  with  the  win- 
dows open. 


I      "By    exhalations    I    know    much    about; 

I  people.  I  Icnow  tie  work  they  are  ea- ' 
gaged  In.     Human  odors  are  as  varied  and  j 

[capable  of  recognition  as  nanas  and  faces. i 
The  dear  odors  of  those  I  love  are  go  i 
definite,     so     unmistakable,     that     nothing, 

I  can  quite  obliterate  them.'  ' 

Touch  tho   Eyes'  Superior. 

Her  classification  of  the  senses  sounds 
Indeed  strange  to  those  who  are  possessed 
of  normal  faculties.     She  says: 

"In  my  classification  of  the  senses,  smell 
is  a  little  the  ear's  inferior  and  touch  is 
a  great  deal  the  eye's  superior.  Touch 
has  Its  ecstasies. 

'I  was  once  without  the  sense  of  smell 
and  taste  for  several  days.  A  loneliness 
crept  over  me  as  vast  as  the  air,  whose 
myriad  odors  I  missed.  My  temporary 
loss  of  smell  proved  to  me  that  the  absence 
of  a  sense  need  not  dull  the  mental  facul- 
ties and  need  not  distort  one's  view  of  the 
world." 

How  she  pities  many  of  us  who  can  see 
and   hear. 

"I  have  walked  with  people  whose  eyes 
are  full  of  light,  but  who  see  nothing  In 
wood,  sea,  or  sky,  nothing  in  city  streets. 
nothing  In  books.  "What  a  witless  mas- 
querade Is  this  seeing!  They  have  th€ 
sunlight,  the  morning  skies,  the  purple  o; 
distant  hills,  yet  their  souls  voyage  through 
this  enchanted  world  with  a  barren  stare. 

"The  only  llghtless  dark  Is  the  nigh 
of  ignorance  and  insensibility. 

"It  is  more  difficult  to  teach  Ignoranc 
than  to  teach  an  intelligent  blind  man  t 
see  tho  grandeur  of  Niagara." 

Here  is  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  cult! 

vation  of  the  senses  and  the  mind  and  thi 

intellect :  -l^ 

Wonders  of  Universe.  iilraf 

"The  infinite  wonders  of  the  univers. 
are  revealed  to  us  in  exact  measure  as  w- 
are  capable  of  receiving  them.  Natun 
sings  ber  most  equisite  songs  to  those  whc 
love  her. 

"Touch  camiot  bridge  distance — it  is  fl- 
only  for  the  contact  of  surfaces — bu; 
thought  leaps  the  chasm.  For  this  reasor 
I  am  capable  to  use  words  descriptive  oi 
my   senses." 

She  is  Insistent  In  this  story  of  the 
"World  I  Live  In''  In  using  adjectivet 
denoting  color  and  shades  of  color  and 
she  tells  why  she  can  do  this  as  well  as 
the    seeing. 

"I  understand  how  scarlet  may  differ 
from  crimson  because  1  know  the  smell 
of  the  orange  is  not  the  smell  of  the 
grape-fruit.  I  can  also  guess  that  colors 
have  shades,  and   guess   what  shades  are  " 

Pathetic  beyond  words  must  have  been 
ber  condition  before  she  learned  anv- 
thing,  and  her  description  of  herself  at 
that   time    is    eloquent. 

"Before  my  teacher  came,  I  did  not 
know  that  I  am.  I  lived  in  a  world  that 
was  no-world.  I  did  not  know  that  I 
knew  aught,  or  that  I  lived  or  acted 
or  desired.  I  had  neither  will  nor  Intel 
lect.  My  Inner  life  then,  was  a  blank 
without  past,  present  or  future,  without 
hope  or  anticipation,  without  wonder  or 
ioy    or    faith. 


MISS    KELLER    WRITES    HOPEFULLY 


She  Urges  Buyers  to  Help  the  Blind  Dur- 
ing Coming  Christmas  Shopping 


One  of  the  ratte  opportunities  for  meet- 
ing Miss  Helen  Keller  personally  will  be 
afforded  at  the  reception  tomorrow  after- 
noon, from  three  to  Ave  o'clock,  at  383 
Boylston  street, '  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  'the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. With  Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Annie 
Sullfvan  Macy,  so  loiig  her  friend  and 
teacher,  will  be  a  guest  of  honor. 

Miss  .  Keller,  in  acknowledging  to 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent 
of  the  industrial  department,  her  invita- 
tion for  this  reception  in  her  honor  and 
that   of  Mrs.   Macy,   wrote   as    follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Campbell — Mrs.  Macy  and  I  ac- 
cept with  great  pleasure  the  Invitation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  be 
present  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion on  Dec.  3.  This  is,  indeed,  an  auspicious 
occasion  to,  dispose  of  the  beautiful  articles 
which  the  blind  have  produced  at  the  work- 
shops and  also  in  their  homes.  It  is  almost 
twa  years  since  the  salesroom  of  the  commission 
was  opened,  and  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
4:he  attractive  articles  on  sale  there  continue 
to  appeal  to  the  public.  Christmas  is  almost 
here,  and  we  are  all  full  of  anticipation  of;  giv- 
ing and  receiving  picture.  I  hope  many  persons 
of  taste  and  refinement  will  see  .'this  opportunity 
to  make  a  happy  .holiday  for  themselves  and 
for  the  blind.  This  they  can  do  by  purchasing 
beautiful,  desirable  gifts  for  their  friends  at 
the  salesroom  and  giving  the  sightless,  what 
tliey  want  most,  employment.  Nothing  is  so 
terrible  to  thos.i  whom  the  dark  holds  in  thral- 
dom as  lack  of  profitable  work.  No  holiday  is 
welcome  unless  it  brings  them  the  sense  of 
having  worked  to  good  purpose.  I  am  sure 
that  people  w^ho  visit  the  shop  will  see  that  the 
blind  have  earned  their  holiday,  and  I  trust  that 
your  appeal   will   not  be   in   vain. 

I  am  glad  to  see  by  your  announcement  that 
this  special  exhibition  and  sale  is  to  take  place 
in  the  salesroom  of  the  mattress'  shop  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  I  recall  with  pleasure  that 
through  the  friendliness  of  that  institution  the 
commission  was  able  to  secure  its  salesrooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  store  at  383  Boylston 
street.  The  fact  that  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  commission  are  now  selling  on  the  same 
floor  is  a  convincing  testimonial  to  the  cordial 
cooperation  which  exists  between  the  forces 
of  the  State  that  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
sightless.  'With  every  sincere  wi.sh  for  success, 
I    am.  Faithfully   yours. 

(Signed)     Helen  Keller. 

Incidental  to  tills  reception,  tlie  products 
of  the  Massachusetts  Industries  for  the 
Blind  will  be  on  exhibition  and  there  will 
be  afternoon  tea.  The  ladies  who  are  to 
pour  are  Mrs.  James  J.  Putnam,  the  new 
trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Prince,  who  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  came  on 
tlie  Commission  for  the  Blind  when  Miss 
Keller  resigned.  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Mead  of 
Brookline  and  Miss  Helen  Cheever  will  also 
assist  at  the  tea  table. 


HELEN  KELLER  AIDS 
A  SALE  FOR  BLIND 


Among    the    opportunities    ■which    the 

public    of    Boston    has    for    helping   the 

blind  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the 

sale  at  383  Boylston  street  of  the  product 

of  the  Massachusetts  Industries  for  the 

,  Blind,  in  connection  with  which  a  recep- 

ition  has  been  arranged  for  this  afternoon 

I  by    the    Massachusetts    commission    for 

jthe  blind  and  the  Perkins  institution. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  formerly  a  Inember 

of   the   commission,   in  a   letter   to   Mrs 

!  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 

I  the  industrial  department,  accepting  an 

I  invitation    to    this    reception,    expresses 

pleasure    that    the    articles    which    the 

blind   have   produced   at   the   workshops 

and  at  their  homes  continue  to  attract 

I4ite  public.  She  says  that  by  purchasing 

the    beautiful    and    desirable    things    on 

sale    at    the    salesroom,    people    will    be 

giving    the    sightless    what    they    want 

most — employment.  ^ 

"Nothing  is  so  terrible  to  those  Avliom 
the  dark  holds  in  thralldom  as  lack  of 
i^ofitable  work.  No  holiday  is  welcome 
unless  it  brings  them  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing worked  to  a  good  purpose.  I  am  Sure 
that  people  who  visit  the  shop  will  seo 
that  the  blind  have  earned  their  holi- 
liay,  and  I  trust  that  your  appeal  will 
not  be  in  vain." 


Hoston^    Post  - 


Helen  Keller  Receives  ' 

^'^        and  Talks  to  Friends 


SKETCHES  BY  POST  ARTIST  OF  MISS  HELEN  KELLER  AS  SHE 
APPEARED  AT  THE  SALE  YESTERDAY.  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  WHICH 
ARE  TO  BE  USED  IN  PROVIDING  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR   BLIND    CHILDREN. 


There  was  a  bright  smile  on  the  face 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  as  she  stood  with 
her  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sulli- 
van Macy,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Boylston 
street  yesterday  afternoon  and  told  those 
who  came  there  to  meet  her  that  she 
was   "happy,   very   happy." 

The  reception  was  given  to  Miss  Kel-  s 
ler  by  the  Massachusetts  Blind  Commis-  j 
f'ion.  It  was  also  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic sale  to  aid  the  blind  people  during 
the  coming  holidays,  and  by  the  presence 
of  Miss  Keller  the  sale  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Miss  Keller  stood  in  the  receiving  line 
with  James  P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bll:td  Commission,  and 
Mrs.  Macy.  When  s.ho  arrived  Miss  Kel- 
ler was  presented  with  a  beautiful  bunch 
of  violets.  Her  smile  grew  bi'oader  and 
her  cheeks  flushed  as  she  buried  them 
into  the  flowers  and  inhaled  their  fra- 
grance for  many  minutes. 

Her  effort  to  speak  the  few  words  that 
she  can  was  pathetic,  yet  encouraginsr 
to  those  who  have  known  the  girl  from 
childhood,  when  she  could  say  nothing. 
To  have  Miss  Keller  say  "Thank  you"i 
was  a  treat  to  those  who  attended  th« 
reception.  Her  vocabulary  is  Increasing'-! 
One  elderly  woman  said,  "You  look  so' 
young."  "I  am  learning  so  much  everjj 
day  that  it  keeps  me  young,"  replie 
Miss  Keller  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

Another   woman  said,   "Why,  I  remem 

ber  when  you  were  a  little  girl  and  some 

what  of  a  tomboy."  ,  <•    n 

"And  I  am  not  over  having  a  good  tvou 

even  now,"  was  the  cheery  reply. 


"Boston    /jgli/^r-tLfer-. 


X)  e  o  e  >^  b  >a-7-   H-,    I  ^  0  S 


'•■'■  Miss'  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs!  Annie  'Siil-' 
livan-Macy,  her  friend  and  teacher,  were 
tlie  guests  of  honor  yesterday  afternoon  at 
a  reception  given  at  3S3  Boylston  st.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  tlie  Clirist- 
mas  sale  of  the  exquisite  work  of  the  self- 
supporting  blind  of  the  state.  Members 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Perkins  Institute  were  in  charge  of  the 
affair. 

Mrs.  Macy  presented  many  people  to 
Miss  Keller,  and  that  young  woman  was 
pleased  to  recognize  many  old  friends. 
She  was  very  tastefully  dressed  in  a  re- 
ception gown  of  dark  blue,  and  rich  lace, 
and  received  many  compliinents  for  her 
improved   health. 

Beautiful  handiwork,  done  by  the  blind 
people,  was  exhibited  and  there  were  dem- 
onstrations of  weaving  by  some  of  the 
blind  girls,   who  are  most  expert. 

Mr.«.  Jame.<5  J.  Putnam,  a  new  trustee  of 
the  Pei'kins  Institute  for  tlie  Blind,  and 
Mrs.  Jolm  T.  Princ-e,  who  was  appointed  to 
fill  liie  \'acancy  wliioh  occurred  on  the 
Comniissiou  for  tlie  Blind,  when  Miss 
Keller  resigned,  poured  tea,  and  they  were 
assisted  by  Mr.'=5.  Fred  S.  Mead  of  Brook- 
line  and  Miss  Helen  Cheever. 

There  is  no  lack  of  suggestions  for 
Christmas  gifts  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  the  int'ustrial  com- 
mission, and  it  is  very  hard  to  realize  that 
not  only  tlie  workmanship  on  some  of  the 
beautiful  rugs,  draperies  and  scarfs  is  that 
of  the  blind  jicople,  but  that  the  artistic  j 
designs,  in  many  instances,  have  been  ' 
made  by  young  women  who  have  never 
been  able  to  distinguish  night  from  day. 

There  'is  a  really  wonderful  display  of 
pofa  iiillows,  in  embroidered  crashes  and 
liuens,  and  ever  so  many  other  beautiful 
tilings.  I  have  been  told  of  one  v/omau 
who  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  efforts  to 
make  the  blind  people  happ>',  in  assisting 
them  to  be  self-suiiivntinL;,  that  she  has 
decided  to  have  every  'Jlirisl  in;is  present 
she  gives  away  this  year  marie  by  a  blind 
person. 


Boston  heraldj 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  4,  1908. 

EXHIBITION  BY  THE  BUND. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  Receives  for  Two 
Hours;  Says  She  "Wants  to  Help," 


"It  is  my  work,  too-^I  want  to  help," 
was  Miss  Helen  Keller's  reply  whem  she 
was  thanked  for  attending  the  sale  yes- 
tesrday  afternoon  at  383  Boylston  street 
by  both  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  tha  blind  and  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

From  8  to  5  Miss  Keller,  with  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  re- 
ceived in  the  "Perkins  Room"  of  the 
institution's  shop,  where  the  handiwork 
of  the  blind  is  displayed.  "Nothing  is 
SO  terrible  to  those  whom  the  dark 
holds  in  thralldom  as  lack  of  profitable 
employment,"  Miss  Keller  had  said  in 
replying  to  the  commission's  letter  of 
invitation  for  this  occasion.  "No  holi- 
day is  welcoma  unless  it  brings  to  them 
the  sense  of  having  worned  to  good  pur- 
pose. I  am  sure  that  people  who  visit 
txie  shop  will  see  that  the  blind  have 
earned  their  holiday." 

Five  hundred  visitors  inspected  the 
work  and  bought,  not  simply  because 
the  articles  were  made  by  blind  men 
and  women,  but  because  it  was  done  by 
workmen  who  knew  their  trade.  The 
weaving,  embroidery,  sewing,  were  neat- 
ly and  even  exquisitely  done.  Much  of; 
the  weaving  Is  unparalleled  elsewhere  j 
in  the  country  today.  Unable  to  see  the ' 
soft  colors  or  the  intricate  patterns, ' 
these  men  and  women  "whom  the  dark 
holds  in  thralldom"  have  manufaciured 
draperies  and  fabrics  whose  beauty 
amazes  those  who  can  look  upon  jt. 

There  are  almost  4000  blind  persons  In 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  has  a  car-d  catalogue  of 
them  all.  The  children  are  sent  to  the 
Perkins  Institution.  The  older  people 
who  have  lost  their  sight— and  they 
form  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  blind  pop- 
ulation—are given  employment  through 
the  commission.  Yesterday  both  the  In- 
stitution and  the  commission— hence 
both  the  little  blind  children  and  their 
older  blind  brothers  and  sisters— bene- 
fitted by  the  sale. 

Tea  was  served  upstairs.  The  poureirs 
were  Mrs.  James  J.  Putnam,  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  Institution;  Mrs.  John  T. 
Prince,  a  member  of  the  commission; 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Mead  of  Brookllne  and 
Miss  Helen  Cheever. 


SEEING    WITHOUT 
EYES. 


HOW  MISS  HELEN    KELLER 
HAS    DEFEATED    FATE, 


FINGERS    THAT    HEAR. 


A  wonderful  book  has  juest  been  completed. 
It  is  worthy  of  long  sttidy  for  the  beauty  of 
its  matter  alone;  btit  its  chief  wonder  is 
manifest  when  the  reader  knovrs  that  its 
author  is  Mise  Helen  .hyjller,  blind  and 
deaf,  and  that  elie  has  conqiwred  her 
affliction  and  has  learnt  to  know  the  world 
with  two  senses — touch  and  (■juiell — better 
than  many  of  us  who  have  all  five. 

She  calls  her  book  "  The  World  I  Live 
In,"  and  her  world  seeme  to  be  a  more 
glorious  and  peaceful  world  than  the  one 
which  we  see,  speak,  and  listen  to  every 
day.  There  is  nothing  innbeautiful  or  base 
in  the  world  of  the  blind  deaf-mute. 

As  vO'i  read  the  marvellous  knowledge  of 
th;-^  \vo"](l'«  smallest  and  largest  things 
which  Miss  Keller  shows,  you  wonder  how 
it  has  been  possible  for  any  one  so  handi- 
capped to  fathom  all  the  secrets  that  are 
hidd-eu  from  her  ejes  and  ears.  She  was 
born  without  eight,  h&aTiug,  or  the  power 
to  speak.  For  years  she  was  simply  an 
animate  body  barely  able  to  luiderstand 
who  o.r   what  she   was. 

She  tellis  jou  that  she  has  learnt  every- 
thing by  touch  and  smell.  She  can  see 
and  hear  with  her  sense  of  touch. 

"  The  delicate  tremble  of  a  butterfly's 
wing  in  my  hand,"  she  writes,  "the  soft 
petals  of  violets  curling  in  the  cool  folds 
of  their  leaves  or  lifting  sweetly  out  of 
the  meadow  grass,  the  clear,  firm  outline 
ol  face  and  limb,  the  smooth  arch  of  a 
horse's  neck  and  the  velvety  touch  of  his 
nose—all  these  and  a  thousand  resultant 
combinations  which  take  ehape  in  mv  mind 
constitute  my  worldL 


I  SEEING     BY     TOUCH. 

"  With,  my  ha'nds  I  can  feci  the  comic 
as  "well  as  the  beaiitiful  in  the  outwatd  ap- 
pearance of  things.  Remember  that  you, 
dependent  on  youi-  sight,  do  not  realise 
how  many  things  are  tangible.  .  .  .  The 
velvet  of  the  rose  is  not  that  of  a  ripe 
peach  or  of  a  baby's  dimpled  cheek.  The 
hardness  of  the  rock  is  to  the  hardness  of 
wood  what  a  main's  deep  bass  voice  is  to 
a  woman's  voice  when  it  ie  low." 

Miss  Keller  has  never  seen  the  Winged 
Victory,  yet  what  an  admirajble  description 
she  gives  of  it: — 

"  When  I  touch  what  there  is  of  the 
Winged  Victory  it  reminds  me  at  first  of 
a  headlciss,  limbless  dream  that  flies  to- 
wards me  in  an  unrestful  sleep.  The  gai"- 
raents  of  the  Victory  thrust  stiffly  out  be- 
hind, and  do  not  re.semble  garments  that 
I  have  felt,  fluttering,  flying,  folding, 
spreading  in  the  Avind.  But  imagination 
fuLSls  these  imperfections,  and  straightvray 
the  Victx)ry  becomes  a  powertul  and  spirited 
figure,  with  the  sweep  of  sea  winds  in  her 
robes  and  the  splendour  of  oonqiiest  in  her 
wings." 

8he  is  able  to  tell  the  characters  of  peojile 
from  the  hands  she  touches.  "  Sometimes  " 
she  says,  "  I  recognise  with  foreboding  the 
kindly  but  stupid  hand  of  one  w-ho  tells 
me  with  many  .  ords  news  that  is  no  ne^'s. 
I  have  met  a  bishop  with  a  jocose  hand, 
a  humorist  with  a  hand  of  leaden  gravity, 
a  man  of  pretertious  valour  with  a  timorous 
hand,  and  a  quiet  apologetic  man  with  a 
fist  of  iron." 

VIBRAT80N. 

Another  way  by  which  Mi.ss  Keller  leai-as 
the  vi'orld  is  by  "'  vibration."  She  feels 
footsteps,  and  knows  a  child's  patter,  the 
young  man's  firm,  free  step,  the  "  heavy, 
sedate  tread  of  the  middle-aged,"  and  "  the 
creak  of  new  shoes." 

She  has  "  felt "  sounds  Avith  her  hands. 
"The  utterances  of  animals,  though  word- 
less, are  eloquent  to  me,"  she  says.  She 
jvnows  iby  vibration  and  touch  a  dog's 
"  bow-wow  "  of  warning  or  joyous  welcome, 
the  cat's  purr,  its  angry,  jerky,  scalding 
spit. 

"Every  atom  of  my  body,"  she  writes, 
"  is'  a  vibroeeope."  And  then  she  relates 
a  iitrtle  every-day  incident  which  forces  the 
reader  to  realise  that  this  wonderful  writer 
Avho  "sees"  every  tiling  is  yet  in  darkness: 

"  I  reach  out,  and  my  fingers  touch  some- 
thing furry,  which  jumps  about,  gathers 
itself  together  as  if  to  spring,  a'Uid  acts 
j  like  an  animal.  ...  I  touch  it  again 
more  firmly,  and  find  it  is  a  fur  coat  flap- 
ping in  the  wind." 

"  The  World  I  Live  In."  By  Helen  Kellpr  ^^n^..^ 
der  and   Stoughton.     36.    &d.).       .''''•"  ^^''er.     {Hod- 


Religion  of   Helen  Keller. 

Bereft  from  her  birth  of  the  po^iver 
to  see,  or  to  hear,  or  to  speak,  the  won- 
derful Helen  Keller  but  teels  the  more 
intensely,  and  has  lately  published  an 
autobiographical  confession  that  is 
uniq-ue  in  the  history  of  literature.  No 
Invention,  no  discovery,  Mr.  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  the  editor  of  The  Cen- 
tury, aptly  comments,  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  achievements  of  "this 
mind  that  has  vaulted,  tunneled  and 
circumvented  the  thrice-barred  gates  of 
sense."  And  the  phenomena  of  Helen" 
Keller's  unique  experience  are  paralleled 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  makes  re- 
port of  them.  H«r  literary  style  re- 
minds Mr.  Gilder  of  Eiuerson.  "It  is  a 
style,"  he  says,  "formed  by  the  noblest 
writers  of  English  modified  by  an  indi- 
viduality that  Is  naturally  impatient  of 
obscurities.  What  pi-ecision,  what 
orderliness,  what  buos'-ancy,  what  vi- 
tality!" Mr.  Gilder's  enthusiasm  is 
surely  justified.  The  world  In  which 
Miss  Keller  lives  is  a  dream-world,  butt 
her  dreams  have  universal  significance. 
They  reveal  a  nature  intensely  sensil- 
tive  to  the  thought-currents  of  our 
epoch,  highly  poetic,  and  instinctively 
religious.— [Current  Literature. 


DECEMBER    19,   1908 

HELEN    KELLER'S   MESSAGE 

SHE    WRITES    IN   A    MAGAZINE    FOR 
THE   BLIND 


The  Christmas  Number  Will  Contain  Some 
of  Her  Characteristic  Opinions  and  Com- 
ments Upon  Books,  the  Authorship  of 
Shakspeare,  the  General  Progress  of 
Work  for  the  Sightless,  and  Related 
Themes — The  Verses  of  Father  Tabb  ox 
Maryland,  Recently  Become  Blind — What 
This  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  Is  Doing, 
and  Why  It  Should  Be  Appreciated 


In  the  'preface  to  her  new  toook,  "The 
W;orld  I  Live  In."  Miss  Helen  Keller  pro- 
tests whimsically  that  the  editors  of  the 
Hiagazlnes  often  ask  her  to  write  about 
herself,  but  seldom  encourg.ge  her  to  write 
about  anything  else.  "Every  book,"  she 
says,  "is  In  a  sense  autobiographical.  But 
while  other  self-recording  creatures  are 
I  permitted  at  least  to  seem  to  chyngo  Uie 
j  subject,  apparently  nobody  cares  what  I 
I  think  of  the  tariff,  the  conservation  of  ou" 
•  natural  resources,  or  tlie  conflicts  which 
I  revolve  about  the  name  of  Dreyfus."  Soon 
I  after  she  wrote  that,  an  opportunity  came 
to  her  to  chat  about  any  subject  under  the 
sun,  "shoes  and  ships,  and  sealing  wax  and 
cabbages  and  kings."  For  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  the  editor  of  the  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler Magazine  for  the  Blind,  306  West  Fifty - 
Third  street.  New  York,  asked  her  to  mak^ 
up  the  Christmas  number  and  write  the  edi- 
torials. The  magazine  will  be  out  in  a  day 
or  two.  ,  Mr.  Holmes  believes  that  a  Chrls'"- 
mas  magazine  should  appear  at  Christmas 
time,  and  not  the  day  before  Hallowe'en. 
The  audience  which  Miss  Keller  will  ad- 
dress throug'n  the  magazine  is  to  her 
the  most  important  and  select  that  could 
be  gathered  together.  But  It  is,  fortu- 
nf:tely,  a  small  audience,  about  seven  thou- 
sand, and  even  the  enthusiastic  editor  does 
not  wish  it  to  be  much  larger;  Indeed,  so 
long  as  he  is  sure  that  every  blind  person 
gets  the  magazine  who  needs  it,  he  Is 
willing  to  see  his  circulation  diminish  year 
by  year  until  there  are  no  more  such.  At 
present  he  is  relatively  happy  to  know  that 
of  all  possible  readers  he  has  a  larger  prj- 
portlon  than  any  other  editor,   and  that  he 


gives  more  for  less  money,  twelve  maga- 
zines of  fifteen  thousand-swords  each  for 
ten  cents.  The  ten  cents  is  a  nominal 
charge  made  necessary  "by  the  post  office 
regulations,  which  provide  that  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  second-class  matter  a  periodical 
must  have  a  "bona  fide  paid-up"  circula- 
tion. Some  day  Congress  will  no  doubt 
pass  a  special  act  so  that  the  magazine 
may  be  absolutely  free  to  the  blind. 

That  it  is  virtually  free  is  owing  to  the 
munificence  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler.  Mrs. 
Ziegier  is  the  widow  of  William  Ziegler, 
who  fitted  out  several  Arctic  expeditions. 
The  explorer,  Mr.  Anthony  Fiala,  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  magazine.  The  need  of  a 
magazine  for  the  blind  was  broug'ht  before 
Mrs.  Ziegler  by  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Memphis 
journalist,  who  ■  has  a  blind  brother  and 
so  has  always  been  interested  in  the  sigbt- 
less.  Mrs.  Ziegler  accepted  his  plans  and 
made  him  manager  and  editor.  The  maga- 
zine has  its  own  presses  and  employs  sev- 
eral blind  men  In  the  work  of  printing. 
There  are  two  editions  of  the  magazine, 
one  in  Braille  and  the  other  In  New  York 
Point.  Our  schools  for  the  blind  have  not 
yet  agreed  on  a  uniform  system  of  raised 
type,  and  most  of  the  blind  know  only  the 
one  they   learned   at   school. 

The  work  of  the  magazine  is  not  limited 
to  giving  the  blind  a  periodical  of  enter- 
tainment and  general  instruction.  It  is  the 
great  means  of  iniiting  the  blind  and  keep- 
ing them  in  touch  with  the  world,  especial- 
ly with  the  best  that  is  being  done  in  in- 
dustrial work.  The  Ziegler  Magazine  will 
In  time  become  the  national  information 
bureau  for  the  blind  of  America.  No  one 
realizes  more  deepl,y  than  Miss  Keller  the 
•need  of  such  a  central  organization,  for 
her  house  has  become  a  kind  of  amateur 
information  bureau  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  the  world  over.  Deaf  persons,  blind 
persons  teachers,  iisychologists,  physicians 
appeal  to  her  for  advice  and  keep  her  and 
two  others  busy  looking  up  information  and 
a.nswering  letters.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
Helen  Keller.  Not  everybody  has  heard 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  of  the 
Ziegler  Magazine.  State  commissions  and 
institutions  for  the  blind  are  local.  Miss 
Keller's  house  is  private  and  her  time  and 
resources  are  narroT«^ly  limited.  The  Zieg- 
ler Magazine  Is  national,  prosperous  and 
wisely  managed. 

Dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  blind  men 
row  in  wage-earning  occupations  got  their 
ideas,  their  inspiration,  from  the  depart- 
ment in  the  Ziegler  Magazine  in  whlcn 
ai-e  published  letters  from  successful  blind 
persons.  As  oup  blind  man  now  past  mid- 
dle a.ge  said  recently,  "If  I  imd  had  the 
Ziegler  Magazine  when  I  w.'^  (wcnty,  I 
should  not  have  been  idle  all  my  life." 
Think  of  it!  Dozens  of  blind  men  lifted 
out  of  idleness  by  a  magazhie  which  is  only 


two   years   old!     Already  Mr.    Holmes   is   in 

;  touch  with  more  blind  people  than  any- 
other  person  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  great  works  his  magazine  is 
doing  is  to  sell  the  blind  typewriters, 
"watches  and  razors  at  cost.  Other  articles 
will  be  added  to  the  list.  Manufacturers, 
even  trusts,  are  willing  to  squeeze  a  point 
when  it  comes  to  making  terms  for  the 
blind.  Last  month  the  magazine  sold  over 
a    thousand   dollars'    worth    of    watches    to 

i  blind  persons.  These  watches  have  raised 
points  on  the  dials  so  that  the  blind  whose 
fingers  are  insensitive  can  tell  the  hour 
easily.  A  blind  person  with  sen?^itlve  An- 
gers   tells    the    time    instantly    by    a    light 

'  touch  on  the  hands  of  an   ordinary  watch. 

'  The  safety  razor  at  a  reduced  price  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  blind  man;  it  is  a  great 
convenience  to  him  and  In  the  sale  of  it 
he  finds  a  profitable  occupation. 

Tlie  Ziegler  is,  indeed,  a  most  inter- 
esting magazine,  but  since  most  of  us  wilt 
not  see  the  Christmas  number  and  could  not 
read  it  if  we  did -see  it,  Miss  feeller  gives 
the  Transcript  permlss'on  to  print  in  ink 
for  her  seeing  friends  those  extracts  from 
her    Christmas   message    to    the    blind: 

A  bright  New  Year  to  the  readers  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine!  May  it  fulfil 
your  desires  for  advancement  and  pleasure 
which  you  are  happy  in  dreaming!  May 
our  fellowship  in  every  good  cause  be 
strengthened,  and  all  our  powers  directed 
to  iDetter  purpose   than   ever   before! 

It  is  a  cheering  thought  that  at  the  end 
of  each  year  we  thrust  from,  us-  the  re- 
membrance of  our  failures  and  downfalls 
and  form  plans  for  the  New  Year,  each 
braver  than  the  last.  We  feel  delightfully 
sure  of  our  own  reform  and  the  reform  of 
everyone  else  who  will  listen  to  ds.  And 
well  we  may  in  tlie  presence  of  the  great 
v,-ork  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  which 
persists  despite  grave  national  errors  and 
abuses   of  long  standing.     .     .     . 

In  the  midst  of  nil  this  forward  move- 
ment of  the  world,  it  is  regrettable  to  note 
the  narrow,  unscientific  spirit  among  our- 
selves in  regard  to  the  question  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  raised  print.  We  criticise 
the  heads  of  institutions  and  complain  of 
I  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  educators 
of  the  blind.  But  when  the  opportunity 
offers  itself  to  prove  our  sinceritj'  and  dis- 
interestedness, we  are  discovered  each  go- 
ing his  own  way,  each  hugging  his  own 
theory  of  a  perfect  system,  forgetful  that 
jhe  is  retarding  the  education  -and  business,, 
interests  of  the  sightless  as  a  whole!  Only  ' 
a  year  ago  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  offered  us  the  best 
opportunity  that  we  ever  had  to  decide 
upon  a  uniform  system  of  printing  and 
writing.  We  gave  no  adequate  response. 
We   listened   to   the   speeches,    we   read   the 


argumenTs";  but  our  "favorite  system'"' 
made  us  impervious  to  reason,  and  we  went 
away  still  deaf  to  our  own  best  interests. 

I    wonder    how    many    people    really    and 

truly   read   the   books   they   discuss.      Many 

like  to  seem  to  have  read  everything.  They 

talk  about  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne 

and  Shakspeare  in  apparent  sincerity.    'But 

a  definite  question  or  allusion  discloses  the 

fact  that  they  have  not  read   the  books  of 

which  they  speak.     "Oh!"  they  will  say,  "I 

can  never  remember  names!     Let  me  see— 

Oh  yes!   is  n't  little  Joe  in  one  of  George 

Eliot's  books?      I  can't  Just  place  him!"  or 

"Is  n't      'Dombey   and     Son'    a.     wonderful 

book?     I  just  love\Tiny  Tim;"  or  "I  don't 

like    Shakspeare's    women,    do    you?        Of 

course  Portia  is  clever;  but  I  do  think  she 

nagged   Csesar  dreadfully!" 

Mr.  Fields,  the  great  Boston  publisher, 
tells  of  a  collector  of  books,  the  owner  of  a 
famous  llbrarj%  who  confided  to  his  litera- 
ry friend  tiiat  he  "hid  away  from  his 
friends  among  his  books  day  after  day, 
and,"  he  added,  no  doubt  truthfully,  "no- 
body 's  none  the  wiser."  Another  owner  of 
a.  famous  library  was  so  proud  of  the  large 
number  of  his  books  that  he  declared  the 
perusal  of  their  backs  "a  discipline  of  hu- 
manity." 

But  to  -the  true  lover  of  books  what  in- 
exhaustible delight  there  is  in  a  fine  libra- 
ry! When  I  was  quite  a  child  I  had  the. 
privilege  of  visiting  the  libraries  of  some 
well  known  men.  I  remember  how  I  went 
witli  Dr.  Holmes  from  bookcase  to  book- 
.  case,  fingering  the  volumes  and  smelling 
that  most  beguiling  of  odors — old  print  and 
leather.  Now  and  then  he  took  down  a 
j  volume  and  put  it  Into  my  hands  as  If  he 
I  loved  It.  I  also  visited  the  library  of  Mr. 
i  I.-aurence  Hutton  in  New  York  and  later  at 
Princeton.  His  shelves  were  full  of  the 
treasures  of  many  minds,  'and  he  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  sliowed  his  books  to 
an  appreciative  visitor.  A  great  many  of 
these  books  were  the  gifts  of  distinguished 
writers  who  were  his  personal  friends,  and 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  him  read  aloud 
the  brilliant  thoughts  and  happily  worded 
autographs  written  in  them.  Truly  there 
is  no  solitude  for  the  mind  of  him  who 
loves   a   book! 

Another  lover^  Andrew  Lang,  who  is  the 
prince  of  bookworms,  Writes: 

...     but  books 
Are  the  best  of  grood  comrades  in  loneliest  nooks. 

♦  •  »  *  • 

There  's  Fleldinr  to  lap  one  In  currents  of  mirth; 
There  "s  Herrlck  to  sing  of  a  flower  or  a  fay; 
Or  good  Maitre  Frangoys  to  brlnfi:  one  to  earth. 
If  Shelley  or  Coleridge  have  snatched  dtle  away; 
There  's    MUlIer    on    speech,    there 's    Qurney    on 

spooks. 
There 's    Tyler  on    totems,    there 's   all    sorts   of 

books. 

Ho  goes  on  two  or  thT«e  pages  further, 
telling  with  wit  and  point  the  names  and 
contents  of  his  numerous  friends  of  the 
shelf.      He    tantalizes    mo    with    names    of 


books  I  never  heard  of,  he~Tiumbles  me 
with  the  little  that  I  know  of  authors 
whose  books  I  have  read.  Well!  I 
started  out  to  have  a  laugh  at  people  who 
like  to  seerrl  to  have  read  everything,  and 
now  the  laugh  has  turned  against  me.  Still, 
I  can  say  truly,  I  read  with  interest  every 
book  I  lay  my  hands  on,  except  pocket- 
books,   cheque-books  and  needle-books. 

"  The  question  whether  Shakspeare  of 
Stratford,  the  actor,  wrote  the  plays  that 
originally  appeared  under  the  name  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare  has  long  confronted 
scliolars  and  been  laughed  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  most  of  them.  But  recently 
the  whole  controversy  has  been  set  forth 
In  such  a  startling  light  that  it  must 
needs  "give  us  pause."  The  author  of 
'"The  Shakspeare  Problem  He-Stated"  is 
Mr.  Oeorge  Greenwood,  a  prominent  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  a  member  of  Parliament,  ^, 
thorougli  student  of  the  Elizabethan  age ' 
in  all  its  legal,  social  and  educational  as- 
pects. He  cannot  be  laughed  out  of  court 
as  a  crank  or  an  ignoramus.'  He  points 
out  some  facts  which  convince  me  that 
what  I  have  been  taught  about  Shak- 
speare is  founded  on  insufficient  evidence. 
The  known  facts  upon  which  the  traditions 
rest  are  fewer  and  more  flimsy  than  I  had 
supposed.  The  -whole  Stratford  structure 
has  been  built  up  out  of  vague  traditions 
and  one  or  two  facts  about  Shakspeare's 
life,  and  even  these  are  of  an  undignified, 
sordid  nature.  Usually  tliey  Indicate  a 
person  utterly  incapable  of  producing  the 
greatest  plays   in   the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  his  father  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  lived  in  one  of  the 
most  backward  towns  in  England.  Strat- 
ford probably  had  no  school  which  could 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  education  that 
the  author  of  the  plays  must  liave  enjoyed. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident  that  tlie 
contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  of  Stratford 
regarded  him  as  a  commonplace  person. 
Not  a  saying  of  his  has  been  preserved. 
Pi-om  liis  birth  to  his  death  not  a  line  or 
tribute  of  any  sort  was  paid  to  him.  Only 
five  signatures  have  been  fouiid  of  this 
greatest  poet  that  ever  lived,  while  there 
are  extant  many  signatures  by  Jolmson  and 
Bacon.  Shakspeare  of  Stratford  left  a  will 
with  an  illiterate  signature,  in  which  he 
bequeathed  all  sorts  of  personal  effects, 
leaving  his  second  best  bed  to  his  wife. 
I  Not  a  word  about  books  or  manj.iscripts  ap- 
pears in  this'  famous  will!  When  he  re- 
turned to  Stratford,  a  rich  man,  his  neigh- 
bors seem  to  have  known  him  only  as  a 
petty  litigant  who  went  to  law  for  the  tri- 


fling  sum  of  two  shillings.  On  his  grave- 
stone there  is  a  paltry  jingle,  the  last  words 
of  which  are:  "Cursed  be  he  yt  moves  my 
bones."  Such  are  the  meagre  facts  that 
we  have  about  the  reputed  author  of  the 
sonnets,  of  "Othello,"  "Hamlet,"  "Mac- 
beth" and  "The  Tempest." 

If  we  read  the  plays  with  these  facts  in 
;  mind   we   are   more   and  more   conscious   of 
I  the  discrepancy  ibetwepn  the  Stratford  play- 
I   er  and  the  poet.       The  writer  of  i  "Venus'  and 
Adonis"    was    beyond    doUbt    a    gentleman 
who  hiid  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  at  his 
finger-ends.       Moreover,  he  had  a  courtier's 
familiarity  with  the  manners  an/d  ceremonies 
of  court  life.       This  the  young  rustic   from 
Stratford,    who,    tradition    says,    began    his 
London      career     by     holding      gentlemen's 
horsesat  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  could 
not  have  acquired  in  the  brief  time  between 
his  leaving  Stratford  and  the  publication  o£ 
the  poem.    Besides,  the  poem  is  dedicated  fo 
la  great  lord.     A  youth  who  held  gentlemen's 
horses     at     the      entrance      to     the      thea- 
i  tre      would      not      have      dared      to      make 
such      a      dedication      at      a      time      when 
j  an      almost      impassable      gulf      separated 
the     nobility     from     the     common     people! 
It  is  clear  also  that  whoever  wrote  the  son- 
nets   and    some    of   the    plays    translated    or 
paraphrased   directly   from   the    Greek,    and 
all  the  plays  attest  that  he  was  a  profound 
reader,  a  learned  scholar,  a  courtie,r,  a  law- 
yer and  a  traveller. 

Some  years  ago  I  declared  that  I  was  in 
an  impregnable  fortress,  that  no  siege  of 
fact  or  argument  could  make  me  honor 
another  than  Shakspeare  of  Stratford.  At 
the  present  moment  I  feel  like  the  pontiffs 
of  Rome  who  could  not  meet  without 
laughing  in  each  other's  face  because  the 
religion  in  which  they  officiated  was  no 
longer  the  religion  of  the  people.  It  is  not 
time  to  be  positive  with  regard  to  the  Ba- 
conian theory.  But  Mr.  Greenwood's  mas- 
terly exposition  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Shakspeare  of  Stratford  is  not  to 
be  even  thought  of  as  a  possible  author  of 
the  most  wonderful  plays  of  the  world.  The 
question  now  remains:  Who  was  William 
Shakspeare?  How  long  must  we  wait,  I 
wonder,  for  the  solution  of  this  greatest 
problem  in  literature. 

I  should  like  to  record  my  appreciation 
of  the  services  which  Mr.  George  Mansfield 
is  rendering  to  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  He  had  retired  from 
business,  but  wishing  to  be  active  again  he 
became  a  travelling  salesagent  for  the  Com- 
mission. He  has  succeeded  In  interesting 
well-known     merchants      and      purchasing 


ff^S]^"*t1ifoifgli'ou'f''"l"ffe""''cou^^^^  '"iiT"  t'fie' 
articles  produced  at  the  workshop  of  the 
Commission.  May  the  sightless  in,  every 
State  find  friends  as  good  and  practical  as 
Mr.  Mansfield! 


The  iState  of  Ohio  is  pushing  forward  the 
work  for  the  blind.  Last  spring-  the  Legis- 
lature passed  two  acts— one  creating  a 
State  'commission  similar  to  that  In  Massa- 
chusetts, to  promote  the  Interests  of  the 
sightless;  the  other  providing  for  pension.s. 
The  dispensing  of  the  pensions  Is  entrusted 
to  a  commission  of  three  persons  In  each 
of  the  eighty-eight  counties.  Thus  two 
hundred  and  seventy  persons  are  officially 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  "blind  of 
Ohio.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  State 
much  has  been  done  by  private  and  public 
endeavor  in  the  cities.  The  energy  and 
initiative  of  public-spirited  citizens  has  af- 
forded new  opportunities  for  education,  and 
Industry  to  the  sightless  In  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland  and  Dayton,  three  great  centres 
of  population  and  influence^. 

In  Cii;icinnati  the  work  Is  due  largely  to 
the    activity   and    perseverance   of  a  blind 
lady,    Miss    Georgia   H.    Trader.      It   'Js   she 
who   In   1901  organized  the   Cincinnati   Li- 
brary   Society    for    the    Blind.      She    raised 
I  funds  to  collect  books  for  the  sightless  at 
the  Public  Library.     She  found  that  some 
of  the  blind  could  not  attend  the  regular 
readings  because  they  could  not  afford  tho 
carfares    for  themselves   and   their  guides. 
Miss    Trader    went    to    the    street    railway 
company  and  explained  the  s+tua.tlon,   and 
for    seven    years    the    company    has    sent 
eight    hundred    tickets    a    month    for    the 
poorer  blind.     This  speaks  well  for  a  publio 
ftorporation.     Some  of  the  people  who  came 
to    the    readings    could   not   read  books   In. 
raised  letters,    and   Miss   Trader  began,   to 
teach  them.    Thus  the  Ldbrary  iSoclety  be- 
came a  sort  of  school. 

Next  she  found  that  there  were  homeless, 
friendless  blind  women  In  Cincinnati,  as 
there  must  be  In  every  large  city.  Then 
she  prevailed  upon  a  rich  gentleman  to  as- 
sist her  in  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
these  women.  He  told  her  frankly  that  he 
was  not  Interested  In  this  project.  She  ex- 
plained that  she  was  convinced  of  the  need 
of  a  home,  and  wanted  his  advice  as  to 
how  she  could  raise  the  money  to  purchase 
it.  Before  she  left  he  had  promised  that 
the  place  she  desired  should  be  bought,  and 
the  following  day  he  gave  her  the  deed  of 
the  property.  Miss  Trader  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Florence,  who  Is  an  artist,  adorned 
the  house  and  made  it  beautiful  as  well 
as  homelike.  It  Is  called  "Clovemook." 
The  women  there  live  happily  like  a  family 


and    pillows    on    old-fasliloned    hand-looms  ! 
and  make  raffia  baskets.    I  hope  that  such 
small,   pleasant  homes  inay  be  established  1 
in  other  cities.  j 

There  Is  also  a  day-school  for  blind  chil-j 
dren  in  Cincinnati.    It  Is  due  to  Miss  Trad-  | 
er's    constant   efforts.      When   it  was   first  i 
opened     only    four    cam©    when    ten    had 
promised   to    come.       Investigation    showed 
that  some  of  the  parents  could  not  leava 

f  their  work  to  bring'  their  children  to  school. 

'  The  same  day  Miss  Trader  secured  an  om- 
nibus for  them  from  a  friend,  and  after- 
wards collected  sufficient  m.oney  to  maln- 

I  tain   It  for  a  year  and  a  half.     Now  the 

'  Cincinnati  School  Board  assumes  this  obli- 
gation.    There  are  twenty-four  pupils  and 

;  two  teachers. 

In   the  publio  schools  of  Milwaukee  and 
OhScago  the  sighttess  children  are  taught  in 
regular  classes  in  arithmetic,  geography  and 
reading,  and  thus  far  the  results  are  satis- 
factoi-y.     The  1>lind  pupils  will  learn  froim 
ithe  beginning  how  to  live  with  the  seeing. 
The  children  who  see  will  learn  how  to  live 
with   the  Wind,   and  when  tHiey  grow  up  it 
will   not  he   necessary  to  .tell  Ithem  that  a  I 
sightless   iman    is    not   a   different    creature  j 
from  them'selves,  but  thinlcs,  feels  and  works  1 
according  to  his  capacity  like  other  people. 
Besides,  ithis  ought  to  ibe  the  Simplest,  most  ' 

,  naturaJl  and  economio  way  of  educating  tHie 

j  sightless.  I  suppose  the  experiment  will  be 
more  hazardous  w'hen  the  children  come 
from  very  poor  homes  with  bad  suiTound- 
ings,  and  are  not  sound  'in  mind  and  body. 
'Still,  I  think  the  experiment  Is  iwonth 
trying. 

I  wieh  to  extend  a  bit  of  advice , which  I 
received'  indirectly  from  a  blind   nnan  who 
has  had  experience  In  appearing  before  the 
public.      He    pointed    out   that    one    of   the 
,,  causes  of  failure  among  blind  persons  who  j 
r  take  part  in  public  performances  is  lack  of  I 
'  grace  and  self-confidence.     They  hold  their 
heads  on  one  side,  contract  tlieir  shoulders 
and  stand  stiffly,  as  if  tbey  had  turned  into 
wood.     They  look   so   pathetic,    so    peculiar 
and    so    incapable,    the    audience    begins    to 
worry    and    feel    depressed    and    listens    to 
whatever    is    sung   or  played   with    feelings 
;  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pleas- 
i  ure   which   the   performance   is   intended   to 
givp.      It    ie    not    surprising,    then,    if    such 
I  'blind  ■  performers    fail     to    .secure    engage- 
ments  or  positions.     As   a   matter   of  busi- 
ness,   to   say  nothing   of   social   obligations, 
the   sightless    are    bound    to   cultivate   good 
bearing,    easy,    normal   manners   and   quick, 
agreeable    conversation.      It    requires    llttla 
practice,    and    costs    nothing   to    poise   the 


head  well,  to  square  the  shoulders,  to  use 
proper  gestures,  to  put  animation  Into  th© 
singing  or  reading.  Of  course  some  of  the 
blind  cannot  help  being  stupid  In  company 
any  more  than  some  of  the  seeing;  but  they 
can— they  must— see  to  It  that  they  do  not 
have  blank,  unsmiling  faces  or  unpleasant 
habits.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  our 
schools  pay  too  little  attention  to  this  Im- 
portant question  of  manners  and  deport- 
ment. 

The  blind  are  one  of  the  few  classes  of 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  make  recruits. 
Put  when  a  great  man  joins  us  we  like  to 
know  it,  especially  if  he  is  brave  and 
happy.  Father  John  B.  Tabb  of  Maryland 
has  lost  his  sight.  But  he  feels  no  need  of 
condolence.  He  writes  his  friends  that  ho 
appreciates  affectionate  messages,  but  can- 
not abide  tributes  or  heart-broken  effusions 
of  sympathy.  The  directors  of  St.  Charles 
College  wished  to  give  him  a  pension,  and 
he  declined.  He  is  now  staying  at  the  col- 
lege, and  as  he  expressly  says,  "paying  his 
board."  It  may  give  pleasure  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  to  read  one  or  two  of 
Father  Tabb's  fine  poems.  No  truer  poet  Is 
today  uttering  the  beauty  of  the  world: 

GOING  BLIND  ,  .^ 

Back   to   the   primal    gloom 

Where  life  began, 
As  to  iny  mother's  womb, 
'  Must  I  a  man 
Return. 
Not   to  be   born   ag-ain, 

But    to    remain; 
And  in  the  School  of  Darkness   ieara 

What    mean 
"The   things    unseen." 

GOLDEN    ROD 

As   Israel,    in   days    of  old, 

Beneath   the   prophet's   rod, 
Amid   the   waters,    backward   rollei 

A  path  triumphant  trod  — 

Sa.   when  thy  lifted  staff  appears. 

Her   pilgrim    steps    to   guide, 
The    Autumn    journeys    on,    nor    fears 
.   The    Winter's    threatening    tide. 

I  thank  Mr.  Holmes  for  the  opportunity 
to  edit  this  number  of  the  magazine,  and  I 
hope  the  readers  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
will  accept  the  loving  wishes  and  holiday 
greetings  of  their  affectionate  editor  pro 
tem..  H.  K. 
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